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CHAPTER 1 

OUR TERMS OF REFERENCE AND ITS SCOPE 


The Third Pay Commission was set up by the 
Government of India by Resolution No. F. 7(25)-E. 
III(A)/69 dated 23rd April, 1970. Our terms of 
reference are as follows ;— 

“2. The Commission wiU be required to enquire 
into and make recommendations on :— 

(i) the principles which should govern the 
structure of emoluments and conditions of 
service of Central Government employees; 

(ii) what changes in the structure of emoluments 
and conditions of service of different classes 
of Central Government employees arc 
desirable and feasible; 

Ciii) death-cum-retirement benefits of Central 
Government employees; 

(iv) the structure of emoluments and conditions 
of service, including death-cum-retirement 
benefits, of personnel belonging to the All 


“5. The Commission will devise its own procedure 
and may appoint such advisers as it may consider 
necessary for any particular purpose. It may call for 
such information and take such evidence as it may 
consider necessary. Ministries and Departments of 
the Government of India will furnish such informa¬ 
tion and documents and other assistance as may be 
required by the Commission. The Government of 
India trust that the State Governments, service asso¬ 
ciations and other concerned will extend to the Com¬ 
mission their fullest cooperation and assistance. 

“6. The Commission will make its recommenda¬ 
tions as soon as practicable. 

Ordered that the Resolution be published in the 
Gazette of India. 

Ordered also that a copy of the Resolution be com¬ 
municated to the Ministries/Departments/Administra¬ 
tions of Union Territories and all other concerned.” 


India Services; E 

(v) the structure of emoluments including bene- 

fits in cash and kind and death-cum-retire- „j.^' 
ment benefits of personnel belonging to theS^a^. ^ 
Armed Forces, having regard to 
and conditions of service; 

(vi) the structure of emoluments and condhip^m^^^^ 
of service, including death-cum-retireteftim^ ^ Py 
benefits, of employees of Union Territof^^^j'^wl^ 

(vii) while enquiring into the level of mini|^^^P*j^!||^ 
remuneration, the Commission may 
the Central Government employees’ dea 
for a need-based minimum wage ha vmg'f" . 
regard to all relevant factors. 

“3. The Commission wUl make its recommenda¬ 
tions having regard, among other relevant factors, to 
the economic conditions in the country, the resources 
of the Central Government and the demands thereon -p 
such as those on account of developmental planning, 
defence, and national security, the repercussions on - 

the finances of the State Governments, public sector fu. 
undertakings, local bodies, etc. f 


By a subsequent Resolution* dated 4th June, 1970 
para 2(vii) and para 4 of our terms of reference were 
substituted respectively by the following para¬ 
graphs ;— 


“4. In case, in view of the increase in cost of 
living, the need for consideration of relief of an 
interim character arises during the course of delibera¬ 
tions of the Commission, the Commission may con¬ 
sider the demand for relief of an interim character 


li1^^‘2(vii) having regard to all relevant factors, the 
Commission may, while enquiring into the 
level of minimum remuneration, examine 
the Central Government employees' demand 
Ww for a need-based minimum wage which is 

O based on the recommendations of the 15th 

? Indian Labour Conference. 

«|^“4. In case the need for consideration of relief 
of an interim character arises during the 
course of deliberations of the ■ Commission, 
the Commission may consider the demand 
-ItlH for relief of an interim character and send 
reports thereon. In the event of the Com¬ 
mission recommending any interim relief, 
the date from which this relief should take 
effect will be indicated by Commission.” 

The changes introduced in our original terms of 
reference by the Resolution of 4th June, 1970, were 
of a material character. We were asked to consider 
the demand of the Central Government employees 
for a need-based minimum wage, specifically with 
reference to the recommendations of the 15th Indian 
Labour Conference (1957). Further, this resolution 
omitted the restrictive clause “in view of the increase 
in cost of living” occurring in paragraph 4 of the origi¬ 
nal terms of reference. 


and send reports thereon. In the event of the Com¬ 
mission recommending any interim relief, the date 
from which this relief should take effect will be indi¬ 
cated by the Commission. 


2. According to sub-clause (ii) of clause 20 of the 
Scheme for Joint Consultative Machinery and Com¬ 
pulsory Arbitration for Central Government Em¬ 
ployees, matters determined by the Government in 


*Miiiitry of Finari;; Resolution Na. F. 7(25)-E.TlI (.\)/69 dated 4th June, 1970 
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accordance with the recommendations of a Commis¬ 
sion of enquiry are not subject to arbitration for a 
period of five years from the date of the recommen¬ 
dations. We took note of the fact that while the 
Resolution setting up the Second Pay Commission 
referred to it as a ‘commission of enquiry’, this pre¬ 
cise wording was not used in the Resolution setting 
up the present Commission. It was not clear to us 
if this omission was significant. We, therefore, en¬ 
quired from the Government whether the difference 
in wording was material and, if so, whether any 
amendment of the terms of reference was required 
to define the present Commission also as a ‘commis¬ 
sion of enquiry’. Government informed us that “*so 
long as the intention is clear to set up the Commis¬ 
sion as a Commission of Enquiry and that it has been 
acted upon, the mere wording of the resolution des¬ 
cribing it as a Commission to enquire into and not 
a Commission of Enquiry will not make material 
difference.” We were also informed by the Govern¬ 
ment that we should not have any inhibition in making 
our recommendations on any matter purely on the 
ground that it was either under consideration or had 


have considered all persons in the civil services of 
the Central Government or holding civil posts under 
that Government, and paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund of India, to be Central Government employees. 
However, the following categories have been excluded 
from our purview for the reasons indicated in parii- 
graphs 6 to 8 below:— 

(i) Employees of the Supreme Court and the 

Delhi High Court. 

(ii) Employees of Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha 
Secretariats. 

(iii) Locally staff in Indian Missions 

abroad. 

(iv) Casual labour and part-time employees. 

(v) Extra-departmental Agents in the Posts and 
Telegraphs (P & T) Department 

(vi) Staff Artistes of the All India Radio, Song 
& Drama Division and Films Division under 
the Ministry of Information & Broadcast¬ 
ing. 

(vii) Pensioners. 


been considered by the Board of Arbitration set up 

under this scheme. They stated that they would wel- 6. The employees of the Supreme Court and the 

come our considered views and recommendations ir- Delhi High Court are outside our scope of enquiry 

respective of whether a particular matter was currently in view of the provisions of Articles 146 and 229 

under the consideration of the Board of Arbitrmk^^^pf^ectively of the Constitution. Similarly, the em- 

of the Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha Seereta- 
3. The Permanent Negotiating Machinery do not come within our purview in view 

by the Government in December, 1951 for provisions of Article 98 of the Constitution, 

with disputes between railway labour and the locally recruited staff in our Missions abroad, 

way administration provides that in cases of disa^^^^^^^al labbur and part-time employees are excluded 
ment between the two parties, matters of importahe^ they are not deemed to be holders of civil posts 

will be referred to an ad hoc tribunal. Accordingly] T LW5|d their remuneration is also generally determined 
a one-man Tribunal headed by Justice N. M. Mia’^^^ reference to local conditions, 

was set ftp under the Ministry of Railway for dpung^^^RR 

with some of the demands made by the two ri&fiPpAO/The Extra-departmental Agents, whose strength 
federations. The Ministry of Railways has infoni^^^s^out 1.9 lakhs,, have been treated by the P. & T. 
us that this Tribunal is not an industrial Tribi^fw ^ regular staff, 

within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes Act cid ” ^tfsLhey are agents of the Government and not holders 
its findings being subject to approval by Government of civil posts. The First Pay Commission only made 

are accordingly not mandatory. It was also intim.ated certain general observations in regard to the extra- 

that when thb'findings of the Tribunal are considered departmental system in the P. & T. Department. The 

by the Railway Board, the need for reconciling them Second Pay Commission too did not consider their 

with any recommendations of the Third Pay^ Com- case, since a separate committee of enquiry had been 

mission will be borne in mind. appointed by the P. & T. Board in 1957. Having 


4. Accordingly, we have, while giving full weight 
to the Awards given by the Board of Arbitration and 
the Miabhoy Tribunal, considered afresh some of the 
matters covered by these tribunals and have, where- 
ever necessary, given our own views also. 


regard to the status of these employees, we decided 
to exclude them from our purview. Following the 
past practice the P. & T. Board in consultation with 
us appointed a one-Man Committee** to examine the 
working of the Extra-departmental system in the 
P. & T. Department and to review the basis for remu¬ 
nerating the services of the Extra-departmental Agents. 


5. The expression ‘Central Government Employees’ 
used in our terms of reference has nowhere been 
defined in the Constitution. We have not been able 
to lay hands on its precise definition in any statutory 
regulations. There is a reference to the term “Gov¬ 
ernment servant” in some of the service rules govern¬ 
ing the Government employees such as Central Civil 
Service (Conduct) Rules, 1964 and the Central Civil 
Services (aassification. Control and Appeal) Rules, 
1965. These service rules, however, indicate only 
the categories of persons to whom these apply. We 


8. We received a formal reference from the Minis¬ 
try of Information and Broadcasting requesting the 
Commission to consider the case of the Staff Artistes 
of All India Radio. We wrote to the Government that 
the following considerations had to be taken into 
account before we could agree to consider their 
case:— 

(a) Para 155 of All India Radio Manual, Vol. I 
states that “Staff Artistes are not Govern¬ 
ment servants.” 


♦Ministry of Finance D.O.No. F. 7(25)-E.ra(A). dated 2nd June. 1971. 

Government of India, Department of Communications (P&T Board) Resolution No. 14-1/70-PAP/PE-IT, dated 7th 
October, 1970, appointing Shri Madan Kishore as Chairman. 
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(b) Even if the Staff Artistes in All India Radio 
were technically considered to be Govern¬ 
ment employees, it is clear that they are 
contract employees. The Staff Artistes were 
originally appointed on renewable contracts 
of 3-5 years’ duration but this practice has 
undergone a change and they are now ap¬ 
pointed up to the age of 55 years. The 
essential requirement of a contract being an 
agreement between the contracting parties, 
the recommendations of the Pay Commis¬ 
sion, even if acceptable to the Government, 
would not have been binding on these em¬ 
ployees automatically. 

(c) The case of staff artistes only could not be 
considered by the Commission to the ex¬ 
clusion of similar categories of contract 
employees in other Ministries. 


12. The scope of our enquiry in regard to the per¬ 
sonnel belonging to the Armed Forces, as per para 
2(v) of our terras of reference, has been discussed In 
Chapter 48. 

13. The scope of our enquiry in regard to the em¬ 
ployees of Union Territories, as per para 2(vi) of 
our terms of reference, has been dealt with in 
Chapter 46. 

14. The expression “conditions of service” occur¬ 
ring in our terms of reference has also not been de¬ 
fined anywhere. The Second Pay Commission con¬ 
strued the expression rather widely as covering all 
matters which had a bearing on the contentment, 
morale and efficiency of the employees. It made no 
distinction between the financial and non-financial 
conditions of service. We have, however, interpreted 
the expression in a limited sense and have excluded 
the following matters from our purview:— 


Government informed* us later that the case of 
Staff Artistes of All India Radio should be treated to 
be outside the purview of our enquiry. 

On similar grounds, the Staff Artistes of the Song 
and Drama Division and the Films Division were also 
excluded from the scope of our enquiry. 


9. We received a large number of represen 
from individual pensioners and from their ass' 
tions requesting us to look into their case. Go 
ment also enquired of us if we would deal with 
case of the pensioners even though it was not s^- 
cifically covered by our terms of reference. We 
of the view that we should not, unless our term^Ti 
reference were suitably amended and we info; 
the Government accordingly. Government exa 
the matter and decided not to amend our tern 
reference. They, however, intimated** to us that 
question of grant of relief to pensioners would 
propriately be considered by them in due course in 
the light of our recommendations in the matter of 
pensionary benefits to serving Government employees 
covered by our terms of reference. 

10. Certain matters having a bearing on our work 
were considered by the Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission in its Report on Personnel Administration, 
submitted to the Government in April, 1969. In 
November, 1971 the Government decidedf to refer 
recommendations^ Nos, 8, 9, 56, 58, 61, 62(1), 62(2) 
and 63 in the above report to us for consideration. 
We have accordingly considered them in the appro¬ 
priate context. 

11. All India Services, which come under para 
2(v) of our terms of reference consist of the Indian 
Administrative Service, the India Police Service and 
the Indian Forest Service. These have been discussed 
in Chapter 11. 



(1) Promotion procedures in so far as they 
relate to actual method of selection, com¬ 
position of departmental promotion com¬ 
mittees, consultation with Union Public 
Service Commission, etc. 

(2) Character Rolls. 

(3) Government servants Conduct Rules. 

) Political Rights. 

(5) Right of Association. 

(6) Machinery for negotiation and settlement of 
disputes. 

(7) Disciplinary Proceedings. 

of these matters have recently been examined 
comprehensive manner by a number of high- 
ered commissions. The composition of depart- 
j^^ital promotion committees, the method of writing 
confidential reports, the holding of promotion exami¬ 
nations, etc. were examined in detail by the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Commission and its Study Team on 
Promotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline and 
Morale. The Government Servants Conduct Rules 
and Disciplinary Proceedings were comprehensively 
examined by the Santhanam Committee and also by 
the Administrative Reforms Commission and two of 
its Study Teams. Another significant development has 
been the setting up of the Joint Consultative Machi¬ 
nery in October, 1966. This provides a forum for 
consultation, and on certain matters for arbitration, 
between the Government and its employees. The 
Administrative Reforms Commission and its Study 
Teams have made recommendations in regard to the 
functioning of the Joint Consultative Machinery, lay¬ 
ing down of rules regarding the recognition of service 
associations, etc. The rights of Government servants 
to strike and to engage in trade union activities Were 
recently examined by the National Commission on 
Labour which presented its report in August, 1969. 


‘Ministry of Finance D.O. letter No. P.C. Cell/1578/70 dated 14th December, 1970. 
“Ministry of Finance D.O. No. 8993-E(V)/70 dated 8th December, 1970. 
tDepartment of Personnel D.O. No. l(n)/7I-PP dated 11th November, 1971. 
JReproduced in Appendix to this chapter. 
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15. We would like to mention that during the 
course of our enquiry we came across matters which, 
though not strictly falling within our terms of refer¬ 
ence nevertheless bore a close relationship with issues 
relevant to our work. In so far as we regarded any 
such matter as deserving attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, we have not refrained from making appropriate 
suggestions in our Report. On the other hand we 
have considered any change in the organisational set 


up and in the complements as outside our terms of 
reference. We have thus confined ourselves to making 
recommendations regarding pay scales of posts within 
the existing organisational and grade structures of the 
Ministries/Departments, except where a multiplicity 
of pay scales, without much differentiation in the 
duties and responsibilities of posts, came to light and 
we found it necessary to suggest some degree of 
rationalisation. 





APPENDIX 


Recommendations of Administrative Reforms Commission referred to in paragraph 10. 


Recommendation No. 8. —“(1) The posts in the 
Civil Service should be grouped into grades so that all 
those which call for similar qualifications and similar 
difficulties and responsibilities are group»ed in the same 
grade. The number of such grades may be between 
20 and 25. 

(2) All the Class I posts may be evaluated and 
assigned to, say, 9 common pay scales, an illustrative 
chart of which is attached at the end of this chapter. 
These nine grades or pay scales may be divided into 
three levels, namely, junior, middle and senior. The 
progress of an officer of an estabhshed Class 1 Service 
among the grades within each level should be on the 
basis of proved performance. Promotions from the 
junior to the middle level and from'the middle to the 
senior level should be by selection. 

(3) The Department of Personnel should undertake 
urgently a detailed study for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing the grades as well as the posts to which they 
should be attached.” 

Recommendation No. 9.— “After all Class I posts 
under the Centre and those to be manned by the all- 
India Services in the States have been evaluated and^ 
allotted to the various grades, other posts at the Cffrt*^^ 
as well as in the States be taken up for exami^^^ 
and the entire Civil Service brought into a 
of 20 to 25 grades.” 

Recommendation No. 56 —“Administrative o^^ 
should observe working hours from 10 A. M. to 5.|« « 
P.M. with a lunch break of 45 minutes on all working 
days and with every Saturday being half working^^S 
from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Sundays should be holid3^»^^ 
at present. Other Offices should follow this 
pattern with such alterations as may be requireo^® 
local needs.” ' senri 


(2) Where the course suggested above is not feasi¬ 
ble, cash con^pensation may be paid at hourly rates, 
as at present, but such compensation should, in a week, 
be limited to an amount not exceeding one-twelfth of 
the monthly salary. Such payments should be resort¬ 
ed to only in exceptional cases.” 

Recommendation No. 61. —“If a temporary emp¬ 
loyee has continued in Government service, without a 
break, for ten years or more, all such service, whetler 
followed by confirmation or not, should count for 
pension and gratuity on the same scale as admissible 
to permanent Government employees.” 

Recommendation No. 62—“(1) The quantum of 
pension admissible may be raised to 3/6ths of the 
average emoluments of the last three years of service, 
as agamst the existing 3/8th. The present celling 
should also be raised to Rs. 1,000 per mensem. The 
receipt of a death-ci/m-retirement gratuity should be 
made optional, and any reduction in the quan tum of 
pension on this account should be made only after the 
expiry of the first two years of retirement. 

fp ^ The restrictions which now operate on the 
^^pance of commercial and other employment by 
^te?d personnel during a period of two years after 
^K®ement may be removed or approval of such 
i^^ointments given as a matter of course. T his should 
|l|wever, be subject to the following condition: 


i If the salary received in the new employment, 
together with the pension, exceeds the last 
^ pay drawn, the pension will be withheld in 
part or in toto, as may be necessary.” 



Recommendation No. 58. —“(1) For overtime 
working, the time spent beyond the prescribed hours 
may be totalled up and for each six hours of overtime 
working, an off-day may be given. Suitable increase in 
staff, wherever justified for this purpose, may be pro¬ 
vided. 


Recommendation No. 63.'—“The existing medical 
reimbursement scheme should be abolished. In order 
to more effectively serve the government servants, the 
Contributory Health Scheme should be extended to 
all government servants. Meanwhile, suitable mone¬ 
tary ceiling should be fixed for reimbursement of medi¬ 
cal expenses.” 
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CHAPTER 2 

PROCEDURE OF WORK 


The Commission held its first meeting on the 
19th May, 1970. The very next day a Press Notice 
was issued inviting unions and associations of emp¬ 
loyees, and other organisations, institutions or indi¬ 
viduals, who might be interested, to send us by 24th 
June, 1970, memoranda outlining their views on 
matters covered by our terms of reference. Since 
the subsequent amendments* to our terms of reference 
were of a material character, a second Press Notice 
was issued on 6th June, 1970, giving an extension of 
time up to 10th July, 1970; but memoranda relating 
to the need for relief of an interim character were re- 


to the Central Government employees in the event of 
the Index average reaching 228. The 12-monthly 
average of the Index reached 228 with the Index for 
September, 1971 becoming known. We, therefore, 
gave consideration to the question of grant of addi¬ 
tional relief to Central Government employees 
and submitted our Second Interim Reportf to the 
Government on 27th November, 1971. Our recom¬ 
mendations on additional interim relief were also ac¬ 
cepted by the Government and necessary orders issued. 


quested to be sent in advance of die date specified. As 
several unions/associations asked for more time, we 
issued another Press Notice on 10th July, 1970 extend¬ 
ing the date for submission of memoranda on interim 
rehef to 25th July, 1970 and that for memoranda or 
other matters, to 31st August, 1970. 


5. In para 12.2 of our Second Interim Report we 
had stated that if, despite the various measures which 
the Government might take, the prices continued to 
rise, a review might be called for when the index 
average reached 238. Accordingly, the Government 
again asked us to give our advice on the question of 
grant of further interim relief to Central Government 


2. We have given due consideration to memoranda 
of the latter category even though they wcie received 
long after the expiry of the extended date. In response 
to our Press Notices we received about 9,500 memo¬ 
randa, of which about 2,500 were from unions and 
associations of Government employees. p 


employees. The 12-monthly average of the index 
reached 238 with the Index for July, 1972. We sub¬ 
mitted our Third Interim Report:}: to the Government 
on 12th .September, 1972 recommending a further in¬ 
stalment of interim relief to Government employees. 
These recommendations were also accepted and imple- 
, mented by the Government. 


3. By our terms of reference w’e were reqi)^®^^g| 
consider demands for relief of an interim cha^^Wrag 
tnd send reports thereon. We had occasion 

mit three such reports. In response to our 
Notices we received up to 25th July, 1970, 555 me^(J-|^ t. 
randa specifically on the question of interim relieO j&J 
which 433 were from the unions and associationK^^^i^'^ 
also took oral evidence from some representati|^a 
unions and associations. We gave urgent conl^^^^ 
tion to this matter and submitted an Interim** 
to the Government on 16th September, 1970 j 

mending interim relief to Government employees re¬ 
lated to Index® Average 218. Our recommendatiens 
were accepted and implemented by the Government. 

4 . In para 29 of our Interim Report, we had stated 
that if the price situation remained intractable despite 
all the measures the Government might take, a review 
might be called for when the 12-monthly average of. 
the Index® reached 228. The Commission were 
accordingly asked by the Government to give its ad¬ 
vice on the question of grant of further interim relief 


In regard to the substantive items in our terms of 
pwrence we made a preliminary study of the memo- 
sMfida received in response to the Press Notices and 
Irew up a Questionnaire for eliciting views on certain 
iihrportant questions concerning the matters remitted 
J b^ us. Copies of the Questionnaire £ were sent in 
^wember, 1970 to more than 2,600 parties including 
mpilns/associations of Central Government employees, 
igl^e Governments, Union Territories Administrations, 
J^bour leaders, economists and a number of promi- 
iTiant persons requesting them to send replies by 31st 
December, 1970. Copies of the Questionnaire were 
also sent to the Secretaries of the various Ministries/ 
Departments and Heads of certain Departments 
requesting them to give their personal views on such of 
the questions as might interest them. Response to 
our Questionnaire was encouraging. We received 
replies from 844 service associations, 16 State Govern¬ 
ments, 7 U. T. Administrations and 133 prominent 
public men, retired civil servants, etc. In addition 
21 Secretaries and 31 Heads of Department sent us 
their views in their personal capacity. 


Ministry of Finance Resolution No. F. 7 (25)-E. III(A)/69 dated 4th June, 1970. 

♦♦Reproduced in Annex II to the Report. 

©Reference to the Index in this Chapter is to the All India Working Class Consumer Price Index (1949-100). The Index 
average refers to the 12-monthly average of this Index. 

tRcproduced in Annex II 
JReproduced in Annex III 
£Reproduced in Annex IV 
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7. At this stage, wc would like to mention that at 
our instance Government was pleased to issue the 
following instructions in regard to supply of factual in¬ 
formation and tendering of evidence by the official 
witnesses before the Commission:— 


9. In order to collect similar data relating to emp¬ 
loyees of the Union Territories we requested the 
Ministry of Home Affairs in July, 1970 to obtaiii fac¬ 
tual information from the various Union Territories in 
regard to the services/posts under their control. This 
basic information was received by us by January, 1971. 


% 


(i) Factual information would be supplied to the 
Commission as also the reasons and other 
considerations which weighed with the Gov¬ 
ernment in the past for arriving at particu¬ 
lar decisions or for taking certain action. 

(ii) While the views of the Government on various 
matters could not be given. Secretaries to 
the Government could, if they so desired, 
give their personal views in the light of their 
own knowledge and experience. 


10. We also had a note prepared on the pay 
structure, conditions of service etc. of employees of 
each of the Slate Governments. This note was sent to 
the respective State Governments for verification of 
the factual information The comments received 
from the State Governments were incorporated in 
these notes which have been utilised by us for com¬ 
parative studies, wherever necessary. 

11. The staff statistics relating to 1968 were 


(iii) Other Secretariat officers i.e. Additional 
Joint, Deputy or Under Secretaries as well as 
Heads of Departments could also give evi¬ 
dence orally or in writing to the Commission 
on matters coming within their respective 
spheres of work after obtaining prior per¬ 
mission. 

(iv) Individual Government servants could sub¬ 
mit memoranda etc. to the Commission i|^ 
their individual capacity provided tha^ffld^|, 
vidual grievances were not put to th^^^^^ 
mission. 

(v) Government servants could appear b^K^® 
the Pay Commission on behalf of serfic|^ 
associations without prior permission oMMjf 

8. With the setting up of the Pay Commissiollk^^ 
Pay Research Unit which had been functioning 
the Department of Expenditure since 1966 was trapjj^ 
ferred to us and it started functioning as a part of me 
Secretariat of the Commission. This Unit had initiat¬ 
ed action for collection of certain factual information 
relating to the number of posts under the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, their pay scales, educational qualifications, 
etc. showing the position as on 1-7-1968. As comp¬ 
lete infomiaticn regarding pay scales etc. was essential 
for our work, we requested all Ministries/Departments 
of the Central Government in May, 1970 to indicate 


utilised by us for preliminary studies only. As we 
required more recent data for devising the pay struc- 
tm:e, we decided to collect detailed information as on 
1st January, 1971 throu^ a schedule devised by us 
for the purpose. Accordingly, in December, 1970, we 
requested all the Ministries/Departments to furnish the 
required information by 28th February, 1971; but the 
bulk of the information was received only by August, 
1971. The data collected was processed through the 
Computer Centre of the Department of Statistics. 

A point which was almost universally urged in 
^^feemoranda received from the service associations 
^^ffied to comparison of pay and allowances, etc. of 
^Sernment employees with those in the public and 
l®'ate sectors. While the Pay Research Unit had 
deflected some information in regard to the pay struc¬ 
ture, conditions of employment etc. in public sector 
ffl^^rtakings, nationalised banks, financial institu- 
etc. it did not have such information in respect 
f/tel^^ployees in the private sector. Accordingly, we 
^l^ested some of the Chambers of Commerce to 
ramply information in regard to range of salaries, con- 
^dliions of employment etc. for certain selected categor¬ 
ies of personnel employed in their major industrial and 
commercial constituent units. We also requested the 
Secretary General of the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce & Industry to use his good offices 
for obtaining the rec[uired information. The response 
from the large industrial and commercial houses was 
satisfactory. Information in respect of some of the 
smaller units was also received. 


whether any modification of the 1968 data already 


supplied by them was necessary. The Ministries were 
also requested to furnish supplementary data (as on 31st 
March, 1970) in regard to non-regular establishments 
such as work-charged employees, persons employed 
by the Government on contract, part-time employees, 
casual labour and otiier staff paid from contingencies. 
We also requested them to apprise the Commission of 
any recruitment difficulties experienced during the last 
few years, cadres/posts where there was stagnation ferr 
want of adequate promotional avenues and categories 
where retention of staff had presented difficulties. 
Suggestions in regard to ‘broad-banding’ of the exist¬ 
ing pay scales were invited and the Ministries were 
also requested to supply us any manuals or instruc¬ 
tions defining the duties and responsibilities of the 
various posts. By and large, the required .mformation 
was received by us by July, 1971. 


13. Tlie Ministry of Finance had taken certain 
preparatory action for collection of information on the 
pay structure, conditions of service, etc. of Govern¬ 
ment employees in some of the foreign countries. The 
Ministry of External Affairs was requested by them to 
collect this information through our Missions abroad. 
In response to this request some useful information and 
literature were received. 

Simultaneously, a comparative study of the pay 
structure and service conditions of Government emp¬ 
loyees in the developed countries of Western Europe 
and U.S.A. and some of the developing Asian and 
African countries, was entrusted by the Ministry of 
Finance to the Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion. The study conducted by the Indian Institute of 
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Public Administration (IIPA) covered the followin;j 
13 countries viz .— 

1. Australia. 

2. Canada. 

3. France. 

4. Ghana. 

5. Japan. 

6. Malaysia. 

7. Philippines. 

8. Nigeria. 

9. Thailand. 

10. U. K. 

11. U. S. A. 

12. West Germany. 

13. Yugoslavia. 

The I.I.P.A. deputed their staff to visit some of the 
selected countries for ascertaining first hand informa¬ 
tion about the various matters. We have found the 
study reports of the I.I.P.A. informative and useful for 
our dehberations. 


(ii) The Commission should give a hearing to 
the representatives of employees’ organisa¬ 
tions as well as the representatives of Gov¬ 
ernment in the presence of each other so that 
whatever evidence is tendered by one side 
can be countered through cross-examination; 

(iii) The Commission should nominate bipartite 
Wage Committees for each Department with 
an independent Chairman and an equal 
number of official and staff side represen¬ 
tatives. These Committees should be charg¬ 
ed with the work of job evaluation in respect 
of various cadres and categories of employees 
working in each set up. On the basis of such 
a job evaluation, the various cadres and 
categories of employees, should be fitted 
into the pay scales evolved by the Commis¬ 
sion. 

The National Federation of Indian Railwayman also 
suggested the setting up of a bipartite Expert Body 
within the framework of the Commission, composed 
of two representatives of the Railwaymen’s Federation 


and two representatives of the Railvmy Board and 
headed by a Member of the Pay Commission or a 
neutral Chairman selected by the Commission. This 
body was to function as an advisory committee to the 
Commission on Railway matters. The All India 
Railwa.ymen’s Federation suggested that once the Pay 
Commission had decided the minimum, the maximum 
and differentials and the scales for the non-gazetted rail- 
waymen and officers, the actual allotment of the scales 
to the various categories within these grades could be 
left to be decided by a Wage-Board type bipartite 
committee consisting of representatives of the Ministry 
of Railways and the Federation with a neutral Chair¬ 
man (acceptable to both the parties), subject to the 
provision of arbitration in case of disagreement. 

We did not consider it feasible either to make 
available to the employees’ organisations the factual 
data supplied by the Government Departments on their 
memoranda or to arrange joint discussions with the 
representatives of the employees and the Government. 
'Fhe suggestion to set up bipartite committees within or 
outside the framework of the Pay Commission was not 
considered to be practicable for the following 
reasons:— 

(i) The suggestion of the Confederation that the 
bipartite wage committees should be charg¬ 
ed with the work of job evaluation in respect 
of various cadres was time consuming and 
therefore incompatible with the obligations 
imposed upon us by our terms of reference 
to make our recommendations as soon as 
practicable. 

The suggestion to have bipartite bodies 
functioning outside the Pay Commission 
would, if accepted, lead to a fragmented 
approach. Since there are several common 
categories of posts under the Government 
it is conceivable that post of similar diffi¬ 
culty and responsibility miglit be grouped 
by the bipartite committees differently 
leading to anomalies. This would also 
amount to the Commission surrendering its 
responsibihty for taking an overall view in 
devising the pay scales. 

While we did not find it possible to accept the 
suggestions of the employees’ organisations for hav¬ 
ing bipartite committee, we did obtain expert advice 
from retired civil servants in regard to P & T, Defence 
and Railway matters. Shri J. Dayal, ex-Financial 
Adviser (Defence Services) and ex-Financial Com¬ 
missioner, Railways, assisted us in regard to certain 
pay matters affecting the Railway and Defence civilian 
employees. Shri R. P. Singh, an ex-Member, P & T 
Board and Shri N. S. Swaminathan, ex-Member 
(Rly. Board) assisted us in the examination of 
various matters, affecting the P & T and Railway em¬ 
ployees respectively. 

15. As stated above, a number of unions and 
associations had emphasised the importance of job 
evaluation for purposes of pay determination. We 
felt that even though detailed job evaluation was not 
feasible, factual information on selected representa¬ 
tive posts imder the Central Government would serve 


14. We received certain suggestions from some 
the Federations of Government employees in 
the procedure to be followed by us for deteri 
pay structure, etc. of the various categories o: 
loyees. The Confederation of Central Gover: 
employees and Workers mad© the following 
tions:— 

(i) The Commission should supply to the 

cerned employees’ organisations comme^-- 
given by the Government to the Co*’^’""^^ 
sion, on the memoranda submitted b 
employees’ organisations. The emplq 
organisations should be allowed to subir^^^j^ SPfl 
rejoinder to the stand taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment on their memoranda; 
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a useful purpose in rationalising the pay structure. 
We, therefore, decided to collect job descriptions of 
certain posts in Class III and a few posts in Class 
IV on a selective basis through investigating teams 
comprising the staff of the Pay Commission, the Staff 
Inspection Unit and the Department of Administra¬ 
tive Reforms. We found this data useful for our 
purpose. We also considered it desirable to enlist 
the assistance of experts in the field to process the 
data further. Accordingly, we utilised the services of 
the Consulting and Applied Research Division of the 
Administrative Staff College of India, Hyderabad, for 
a scientific recheck of the data collected and its ana¬ 
lysis on the basis of point rating. We have made 
use of this study report in the relevant contexts. 

16. After the issue of our Questionnaire in Novem- 


associations for discussions keeping in view the 
desirability of giving different occupational catego¬ 
ries an adequate opportunity for presenting their 
views and the time available for the purpose. 

19. The discussions with unions, associations and 
federations of Central Government employees conti¬ 
nued till the end of December, 1971. In aU, we had 
discussions with more than 400 unions/associations/ 
federations of Government employees and most of the 
All India labour unions. Discussions with some of the 
unions representing employees of the Union Territory 
of Goa were held during our visit there and with 
those of Pondicherry and Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands at Delhi during May, 1972. A complete list 
of the xmions, associations, etc., which tendered oral 
evidence before us is given in Annex VII. 


ber, 1970, we devoted some time to see for ourselves 
the work being done by the Central Government staff 
in various operative mid industrial establishments 
under the Railways, Post and Telegraphs, Defence 
and other departments. For this purpose we visited 
a number of such establishments. To study the 
special problems of employees of the Union Terri¬ 
tories we visited the Union Territory of Goa, and also 
deputed officers from our Secretariat for making a 
study of the peculiar problems faced by the empto* 
yees in Pondicherry and the Andaman and Ni^^^ 
Islands. A list of the establishments visited 
is at Annex V. 


20. We had discussions with Secretaries to the 
Government of India/Heads of Departments and other 
official witnesses from December, 1971 to May, 1972. 
With a view to making these discussions more pur¬ 
poseful we sent each of them in advance a paper 
covering the main points at issue. A list of official 
witnesses who tendered evidence before the Commis¬ 
sion is at Annex VIII. 


yees in Pondicherry and the Andaman and Nit^ar -a 1 ■ A® Terms of Reference required us, 

Islands. A list of the establishments visited consider the All India Services and to 

is at Annex V. repercussions of our recommenda- 

on the finances of the State Governments, etc., 
thought that it would be useful to have discus- 

17. In March, 1971 we started our programm'^Sig^ll^iis with the Chief Ministers. We accordingly sent 

discussions with persons prominent m the field of fin|, y jilvitations to the Chief Ministers to meet the Coni- 
dustry, science, economics, administration, etc. Thfc^ ¥ l^^hssion. We also sent a note covering some of tlie 
discussions continued up to May, 1971. A which were likely to arise during the discus- 

the prominent persons with whom we had discu||pa|^P|m^ The Chief Ministers of Andhra Pradesh, 
is given in Annex VI. , Gujarat, Haryana, Mysore, Maharashtra, 

"■KEElS^aland and Rajasthan, Finance Minister of Punjab 

18. In May, 1971 we started discussions the Chief Secretary of West Bengal were good 

unions, associations, etc. of Central Government emp- enough to give the Commission the benefit of their 


loyees. In inviting unions and associations for dis¬ 
cussions, we did not consider it proper to restrict our¬ 
selves only to unions and associations which had been 
given ad hoc recognition by the Government under the 
scheme for Joint Consultative Machinery. We thought 
it necessary to deal with other unions and associa¬ 
tions also who had sent memoranda in response to 
our Press Notices and/or Questionnaire. We had, 
however, to be selective in inviting the unions and 


views. 

22. We devoted 98 days for taking oral evidence 
of service associations, 69 days for discussions with 
officials (including representatives of State Govern¬ 
ments) and 31 days for taking evidence from non¬ 
official witnesses. We held internal meetings on. 235 
days to discuss various issues and finalise our recom¬ 
mendations. 



CHAPTER 3 


EMPLOYMENT UNDER THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The civilian employees of the Central Government 
can broadly be divided into two groups, namely those 
who are borne regular establishments and those who 
are not borne on such establishments. The latter 
generally include work-charged employees, casual 
labour and other contingency paid staff. According 
to the Second Pay Commission, as on 30th June, 
1957, there were 17.37 @ lakh regular employees 
under the Central Government (excluding employees 
of Union Territories). By 1st January, 1971 the 
figure had risen to 29.82 lakhs. The table below 
indicates the details of the number of posts in 1957 
and 1971. 

Table I 

Distribution of posts in 1957 and 1971 by major Departments 


Department 

Number of regular posts 
(in lakhs) 

Percentage 
increase in 
1971 over 
1957 


1957 

1971 


Railways . 

. 9.97(57.4) 

33.99(46.9) 

40.3 

Posts and Telegraphs 

1.98(11.4) 

3.93(13.2) 


Defence (Civilians) 

2.60(15.0) 

5.97(20.0) 


Others 

2.82(16.2) 

5.93(19.9) 


TOTAL 

17.37(100.0) 29.82(100.0) 



Figures in brackets are percentages to total 

It would be seen that the number of posts 
the Central Government (excluding the Union 
tories) increased by 12.45 lakhs or about 72 per' 
over the employment as on 30th June, 1957. Of tMirt 
increase, nearly 4.02 lakhs was in Railways, 1.95 
lakhs in P. & T., 3.37 lakhs in Defeifce (Civilians 
only) and the remaining 3.11 lakhs m Departments 
other than Railways, P. & T. and Defence. Of the 
strength of 29.82 lakhs nearly 46.9 per cent were 
in Railways, 13.2 per cent in Posts and Telegraphs. 


20 per cent in Defence (Civilians) and 19.9 per cent 
in ‘Other Departments’. 

2. The percentage increase in the number of civil 
posts in 1971 over 1957 was the highest in Defence 
(129.6 per cent) followed by 110.3 per cent in 
‘Other Departments’, 98.5 per cent in P. & T. and 
40.3 per cent in Railways. Because of the relatively 
lower percentage rise in the number of posts in the 
Railways, their employees constituted only 46.9 per 
cent of the total in 1971 as against 57.4 per cent in 
1957. The P. & T. accounted for 13.2 per cent of 
the total posts in 1971 as against 11.4 per cent in 
1957. Defence (Civilians) showed an increase, 
accounting for about 20 per cent of the total emp¬ 
loyees in 1971 as against 15 per cent in 1957. In 
the ‘Other Departments’ the increase was less althougli 
certain Ministries had expanded at a faster pace dur¬ 
ing this period’. It is, however, not possible to give 
the rate of growth of employment individually for the 
various Ministries as the composition of Ministries 
has changed from time to time. 

3. The Central Government posts are, with a few 
..^xceptions referred to elsewhere,* broadly categorised 
‘ ‘ \ four classes as follow; 

I.—Post carrying a pay or a scale of pay with 
a maximum of not less than Rs. 950. 

IL—Post carrying a pay or a scale of pay with 
a maximum of not less than Rs. 575 but 
less than Rs. 950. 

^ni.—Post carrying a pay or a scale c>f pay with 
a maximum of over Rs. 110 but less than 
Rs. 575. 

Oa^slV.—Post carrying a pay or a scale of pay the 
maximum of which is Rs. 110 or less. 

The class-wise distribution of posts between various 
Departments at the time of Second Pay Commission 
and in 1971 is indicated in the following table; — 


©The strength of 17.74 lakhs shown in TaWe I oil page 8 of the Second Pay Comnihsioa's^ Reporr' 
non-regular employees vafe Table 2.13 of the Statistical Supplement to the Report. 

♦Chapter 65 (i) 
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Distribution by Classes of posts under the Central Government in 1957 and 1971 


11 



Figures in brackets indicate percentages to total. 
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Of the 34,100 Class I posts, about 20,300 were 
eucadred in organised services. The cadre strength 
of the eleven Class I Central Services for which re¬ 
cruitment is made on the basis of the Indian Ad¬ 
ministrative Service etc. examination was 5884. The 
strength of the Engineering/Technical Services for 
which recruitment is made through the combined 
Engineering Services examination was 6864. The 
Central Health Service Class I had a strength of 
1880. The rest of the posts were accounted for by 
other Services such as the Indian Economic Service 
(522), the Indian Statistical Service (354), Defence 
Science Service (1189), etc. In the Central Secre¬ 
tariat, apart from the Central Secretariat Service 
which accounted for (478) posts, there were another 
about 2000 posts which were not encadred in any 
organised service. 


4. It would be seen that when the Second Pay 
Commission reported, while Class I and Class II 
posts formed about 0.6 per cent and 1.1 per cent 
respectively of the total number of posts. Class Til 
and Class IV posts constituted 42 per cent and 
56.3 per cent respectively. Thus, more than 98 per 
cent of the posts were accounted for by Class III and 
Class IV posts. Between 1957 and 1971, the num¬ 
ber of Class I, Class II and Class III posts 
more than doubled. The increase in Class IV 
was of the order of about 37 per cent but th^ 
portion of Class IV posts to the total had deer? 
from 56.3 per cent in 1957 to 45.1 per cent in 
while the proportion of Class III posts had incre^ 
from 42.0 per cent m 1957 to 52.1 per cent in 19']{l.C 
The Class III and Class IV posts taken togethh^n 
accounted for 97.2 per cent of the total staff. 

Class I and Class II posts form about 1.2 and,^l 
per cent respectively of the total in 1971 as ag 
0.6 and 1.1 per cent respectively in 1957. 
aggregate percentage of Class I and Class II posts, 
the different Departments to the total number of pofts"^ 
in those Departments in 1971 was 0.6 in Railways, 
1.1 in P. & T., 2.2 in Defence (Civilians) and 9.6 in 
‘Other Departments’. 


5. The percentage increase of Class III posts in 
1971 over 1957 was the highest in ‘Other Depart¬ 
ments’ (209.2), followed by Defence (Civilians) 
(146.9), P. & T., (110.2) and Railways (66.9). As 
regards Class IV staff, the percentage increase during 
the above period was the lowest in Railways (25.1) 
and highest in Defence (Civilians) (115.5), while 
there was an actual reduction in the number of posts 
in ‘Oiher Departments’ by about 11 per cent. 


6. Of the total staff about 25 per cent ernstituted 
administrative, technical, professional, executive and 
clerical categories, and the rest were production pro¬ 
cess workers, unskilled office workers such as Peons 
and Daftaries and transport and communication wor¬ 
kers, etc. The break-up among the different groups 


was as follows: 


Group Per 

cent 

to total 

Administrative . .... 


0.5 

Technical and Professional like Engineers, 
tors. Scientists, etc. ..... 

Doc- 

6.4 

Clerical, including Clerical Supervisory, Store- 
Keepers, Accounts-Clerks etc. .... 

17.9 

Production Process workers 


20.5 

Others like Unskilled workers. Transport and 
Communication workers (otlicr than Profes¬ 
sional) ........ 

54.7 



100.0 


7. A substantial portion of the staff under Class 
III and Class IV categories were artisans or were 
working in the workshops. The table below gives 
the changes in the number of workshop/artisan staff 
between 1957 and 1971. 

Table III 



Distribution Workshop & Artisan Staff by 

major Departmens 


(Figures in ‘000) 

1 Department 

1957 

1971 

..... 

289 

361 

^^T. 

6 

6* 

^^lense (Civilians) 

156 

310 

. 

16 

39 


467 

716 


The workshop/artisan staff were generally emp- 
a in Government’s departmentally run cstablish- 

mfcnts which, with a few exceptions were covered by 
the definition of factories under the Factories Act, 
1948. They are to be distinguished from Industrial 
Staff as defined under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947. In the table only those staff who were emp¬ 
loyed on manual work and who could be considered 
as workers within the definition of the Facto¬ 
ries Act have been included. Of the total 7.2 lakh 
workshop/artisan staff 50.4 per cent were employed 
in Railways and 43.3 per cent in the Defence De¬ 
partment. 


9. While at the time of the Second Pay Commis¬ 
sion unskilled categories constituted about 40 per 
cent of the total workshop staff, in 1971 they 
accounted for only 27t per cent. The semi-skilled 
accounted for about 24 per cent and the skilled to 
about 39 per cent as against 20 per cent and 37 per 
cent respectively at the time of the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission. The highly skilled categories accounted for 
10 per cent in 1971 as against 3 per cent in 1957. 


* Excludes posts like Telecommunication Mechanic, Sub-Inspector lines,'Lineman, Wireman, etc. which are peculiar to P.& T. 
Department. 

tThe percentages have been calculated after excluding work shops supervisory staff for purposes of comparison with Second Pay 
Commission data. 
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10. While certain categories of staff like Clerks, 
Typists, etc. were common to difierent Departments, 
there were certain others which were peculiar to indi¬ 
vidual departments such as Postmasters, Postmen, 
etc. in the P. & T., and Station Masieis, Train 
Examiners, etc. in the Railways. Clerical categories 
like Lower Division and Upper Division C lerks, Com¬ 
mercial Clerks in Railways etc. aggregated about 
3.97 lakhs i.e. 13.3 per cent of total.' Some of ihe 
major departmental categories in the P. & T. in 
different scales were Postmasters (1993), Telegra¬ 
phists, Telegraph Masters etc. (8590), Postmen 
(including supervisory categories) (54384), Tele¬ 
phone Operators, Monitors, etc. (34138), Sorters, 
Record Clerks, etc. (20356). In the Class IV also 
which accounted for 13.38 lakh posts there were* 
certain categories which were peculiar to individual 
Departments while others were common to all or 
some of the Departments. The major categories in 
different scales were Peons and similar categories 
0.73 lakh, Chowkidars and Watchmen 0.42 lakh, 
Mazdoors/Labourers/Lascars/Badge/Box Boys 1.37 
lakhs. Sweepers, Cleaners and Safaiwallahs 0.94 
Water Carriers/Watermen/Bhisties 0.12 lakh, Daf- 
tries 0.10 lakh, Gangmen/Gangmates and related 


categories 1.60 lakhs, Gatemen 0.20 lakh. Porters in 
Railways 0.30, Trolleymen 0.15 lakh, Khalasis 1.87 
lakhs, Packers/Repackers 0.15 lakh. Porters and Van 
Peons in the P. & T. 0.12 lakh and Pointsmen and 
Keymen 0.46 lakh. Police Personnel like Constables, 
Rakshaks and Police Inspectors in Class III and 
Class IV accounted for about 2.08 lakhs. 


Thus, it would be seen that the bulk of the Central 
Government employees were engaged in productive 
work in factories or in the provision of services in the 
transport and communications field or in maintaining 
law and order and only less than 20 per cent of the 
posts belonged to the clerical cadre or to Class IV 
categories such as Peons. 


11. In 1957, the permanent posts constituted 67.4 
per cent of the total. This had increased to about 
75 per cent in 1971. The comparative position of 
permanent and temporary posts in the major emplov- 
ing orgamsations under the Central Government on 
the two dates is given in the following table: 


Table IV 


Distribution of Permanent and 


by major Departments 


Department 



(Figures in ‘00) 


1957 


1971 


Posfand Telegraphs 
Defence (Civilians) 




others 


Total 


•wm 

ffinent 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

Total 

Perma¬ 

nent 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

Total 


1,799 

(18.0) 

9,972 

12,445 

(89.0) 

1,542 

(11.0) 

13,987 


469 

(23.6) 

1,984 

3,098 

(78.7) 

836 

(21.3) 

3,934 

[ipf.5) 

1,779 

(68.5) 

2,598 

3,126 

(52.4) 

2,845 

(47,6) 

5,971 

1,201 

(42.7) 

1,613 

(57.3) 

2,814 

3,659 

(61.8) 

2,266 

(38.2) 

5,925 

11,708 

(67.4) 

5,660 

(32.6) 

17,368 

22,328 

(74.9) 

7,489 

(25.1) 

29,817* 


In 1957 as well as 1971, the percentage of perma¬ 
nent posts was the highest in the Railways, followed 
by P. & T., ‘Other Departments’ and Defence in that 
order. 


account, nearly 92 per cent of the posts were covered 
by 35 scales, each one of them accounting for more 
than 10,000 posts as indicated in the following table; 

Table V 


12. The Second Pay Commission had rationalised 
the pay structure and brought down the number of 
scales to 140. There were over 500 scales of pay 
in 1971. However, the broad scheme of the pay 
structure as devised by the Second Pay Commission 
had been kept intact. Since even in 1971 about 83 
per cent of the staff were covered by only 29 typical 
scales recommended by that Commission. If the 
major departures made by the Government from the 
pay structure recommended by the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission either at the time of implementing the Com¬ 
mission’s Report or subsequently were taken into 


Distribution of posts on Major scales of pay 


(Figures in ’00) 


SI. 

No. 

Scale of pay (Rs) 


No. of 

posts 

1 

2 


3 

1. 

55-1-70 .... 


348 

2. 

70-1-85 .... 


9228 

3. 

75_1_85-2-89 . 


443 



♦Excludes 77 posts for which classification was not available. 
Figures in brackets are percentages to total. 
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1 

2 


3 

4. 

75-1-85-2-95 . 


3306 

5. 

75-1-85-2-95-3-110 .... 


810 

6. 

80-1-85-2-95 . 


238 

7. 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 .... 


513 

8. 

85-2-95-3-110 . 


402 

9. 

85-2-95-3-128 . 


336 

10. 

100-3-130 . 


312 

11. 

105-3-135 . 


312 

12. 

110-3-131-4-139. .... 


143 

13. 

110-3-131-4-155. 


261 

14. 

110-3-131-4-175-5-180 


3464 

15. 

110-4-170-5-200. 


339 

16. 

110-4-150-5-175-6-205-7-240 . 


1666 

17. 

125-3-131-4-155. 


216 

18. 

130-5-175-6-205-7-212 


343 

19. 

130-4-170-5-225 .... 


115 

20. 

130-4-150-5-175-6-205-7-240 . 


153 

21. 

130-5-160-8-280-10-300 


1428 

22. 

150-5-175-6-205-7-240 


645 

23. 

150-5-160-8-240. 


133 

24. 

150-5-160-8-280-10-300 . 


188 

25. 

175-6-205-7-240. 


m 

26. 

180-10-290-15-380 .... 



27. 

205-7-240-8-280. 




1 

2 


3 

28. 

210-10-290-15-350 . 


130 

29. 

210-10-290-15-380 .... 


318 

30. 

210-10-290-15-425 .... 


234 

31. 

210-10-270-15-450-20-530 . 


129 

32. 

250-10-290-15-380 .... 


171 

33. 

270-15-435-20-575 .... 


119 

34. 

335-15-425. 


122 

35. 

350-25-500-30-830-35-900 . 


177 


Total 


27512 


Total number of posts 29818. 


13. An analysis of the number of scales and of 
posts in each scale shows that the major organisa¬ 
tions like the P. & T., Railways and Defence managed 
with a relatively smaller number of scales as com¬ 
pared to all the other Departments put together. 


^s on 31st March, 1970 the percentage dis- 
of employees to the total in the various pay 
' was as follows:— 


J>4^; 


Distribution of ernployi 


to pay ranges 


Pay Ranges® 

(Rs.) 




P&Tt 

Railways 

Defence 

Others 

Total 

Below 75 . 




* 

_ 


— 

_ 

75-99 




0.09 

0.01 

— 

0.02 

0.12 

110-149 . 




5.54 

28.10 

10.58 

5.36 

49.58 

150-199 . 




3.16 

8.80 

2.90 

2.90 

17.76 

200-299 . 




3.38 

9.18 

2.44 

3.64 

18.64 

300-399 . 




1.40 

3.53 

1.01 

2.08 

8.02 

400-499 . 




0.32 

1.00 

0.41 

1.19 

2.92 

500-749 . 




0.12 

0.50 

0.31 

0.93 

1.86 

750-999 




0.03 

0.12 

0.11 

0.33 

0.59 

1000-1499 . 




0.02 

•0.07 

0.06 

0.24 

0.39 

1500-1999 . 





0.02 

0.02 

0.04 

0.08 

2000-2499 . 




* 

* 

* 

0.02 

0.02 

2500-2999 . 



.... 


* 

* 

0.01 

0.01 

3000 and above . 




* 

* 

* 

0.01 

0.01 




Total 

14.06 

51.33 

17.84 

16.77 

100.00 


^Negligible. 

@Pay ranges include dearness pay in addition to basic pay. 
t Communications Department as a whole. 

Source Census of Central Government Employees as on 31st March, 1970 (by Director General, Employment and Training). 


15. Since 1957-58 Central Government expendi¬ 
ture on pay and allowances of officers and establish¬ 
ment had gone up considerably consequent on the 


increase in the number of posts as well as in the 
rates of dearness and other allowances. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the comparative figures. 
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Table VII 


fVoge and Sedary Bill of Regular 

Establishment of Government of India 


(Rs. 

in crores) 

Year 

Railways P&T 

Defence* 

Others 

Total 

1957-58 . 

1960-61 . 

1971-72**. 

161.62 35.99 
170.85 39.25 
387.60 116.82 

39.54 

49.13 

160.57 

66.71 

73.76 

259.94 

303.86 

332.99 

924.93 

Percentage increase in 1971-72 over 1957-58 .... 

139.8 224.6 

306.1 

289.7 

204.4 


’'Excludes Armed Forces Personnel. 

**Reviscd csfimates for Defence and actuals for others. 
Source Ministry of Finance (Department of Expenditure). 


The above figures differ from those given in the 
Economic Classification of the Central Government 
Budget, as the latter include the cost of establish¬ 
ment charged to certain capital works, cost of con¬ 
tingency paid staff, etc. 

The increase in expenditure was the highest in 
Defence followed by ‘Other Departments’ and P&T. 
The increase was lowest in Railways. The aborc 
expenditure included, apart from pay and dearj ^ 
allowance, expenditure on other allowances 
Compensatory (City) allowance. House rent all 
ance. Medical reimbursement etc. The expenditi 
on these items had also increased considerably 
recent years although precise information to s 
the extent of increase was not available for a si 
ciently long period. 

Personnel belonging to All India Services 

16. The cadre of the three All India Servicl 
stand divided into various State-cadres including 
for the Union Territories. Officers of the All India 
Services work both under the Central Government 
as well as the Government of the State to which they 
are allotted. Depending upon requirements, a Cen¬ 
tral deputation quota is provided in each All India 
Service. In the case of the Indian Administrative 
Service and the Indian Police Service, the Central 
deputation quota is calculated at the rate of 40 per 
cent of the senior posts under all the State Govern¬ 
ments, and for the Indian Forest Service, at the rate 
of 8 per cent. The table below gives the authorised 
strength, the Central deputation quota and the num¬ 
ber of officers actually on deputation to the Central 
Government in respect of each Service as on 
1-1-1971 . 


Table VIII 

Strength of All India Services 


Service 

Authorised 

strength 

Central 

deputation 

quota 

Number on 
deputation 
totheCent- 
tral Gov¬ 
ernment 


3203 

632 

502 

Police Service. 

1790 

359 

426 


1097 

57 

66 


lion Territories 

^Apart from the posts which are directly under 
Central Government, the employees holding posts 
te Union Territories accounted for about 1.04* 


lakhs (employees) as on 31.3.1970 (except in res¬ 
pect of Mizoram for which the information was as 
on 1-3-1972) as compared to 0.52 lakh at the time 
of the Second Pay Commission. A strict compari¬ 
son of the figures is not possible as the number of 
Union Territories has changed over time. The Class 
III and Class IV posts taken together accounted for 
92.9 per cent of the total employment, the former 
being 55.8 per cent and the latter 37.1 per cent. 
Class I and Class II posts accounted for 1.5 and 5.6 
per cent respectively. Although there were about 
296 different scales of pay in the Union Territories, 
only 16 scales of pay covered nearly 76 per cent of 
the staff. Permanent and temporary staff constituted 
44.6 per cent and 55.4 per cent respectively. 


*Excludes Chandigarh (0.09 lakh), and Assam Rifles in NEFA (0.35 lakh). 








CHAPTER 4 


ECONOMIC SITUATION AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


We are required to make our recommendations 
“having regard to the economic conditions in the 
country, the resources of the Central Government 
and the demands thereon, such as those on account 
of development planning, defence and national secu¬ 
rity, the repercussions on the finances of the State 
Governments, public sector undertakings, local bodies 
etc.” At the moment, the Indian economy is passing 
through a critical phase. Though this cannot be 
overlooked in making our recommendations, we 
think that it is not proper for a Pay Commission to 
relate the pay scales of Government emploj'ees too 
closely to factors of a temporary or passing character. 
The long-term trends in the economy should be 
considered more important for an assessment of the 
outlook for the future. This chapter is, therefore, 
divided into four sections; the first outlines the current 
economic situation, the second deals with the rela¬ 
tively long-term perspective, the third analy«es the 
impact of economic conditions on the wages bill and 
the fourth deals with financial resources. 

I. The Current Economic Scene 


In the organised industrial sector, however, a major 
set back started by the middle of the year and there 
was a sharp fall in the growth rate from 7.5 per cent 
in the previous year to 3.1 per cent in 1970. The 
balance of payments position also deteriorated resul¬ 
ting in a decline of Rs. 163.9 crores in our foreign 
exchange reserves. The general price level rose by 
3.5 per cent over the year. 


4. At the beginning of 1971 it looked as thou^ 
the country was at last poised for rapid economic 
growth, but a number of unforeseen developments 
changed the complexion of things. The influx of 10 
million refugees from East Bengal was a burden im- 
precedented in the annals of history. The refugee 
problem eventually led to the conflict with Pakistan 
which cost the country dearly in men and material. 
On the top of these came natural calamities like floods 
in several States like U.P., Bihar, and West Bengal, 
drought in some others like Maharashtra and Andhra 
Pradesh and cyclone in Orissa wliich together 
accounted for an expenditure of Rs. 103 crores on 
relief alone, besides the colossal destruction and loss 


2. The economic outlook at the time of th^j®: 
appointment of the Third Pay Commission in Arsm a e 
1970 was quite promising, as the year 1969 -ot^^^^S 
ended in an optimistic note. During that 

national income attained an average growth ra®||^® 
7.3 per cent at constant prices (1960-61). 
cultural production made a significant recovery froff^ 
the low levels reached in the previous year and rens» L 
tered an increase of 6.7 per cent. The output J[p|4 ^ 
foodgrains reached 99.5 million tonnes—an in(^e?^^!j 
of 5.5 million tonnes—and enabled Governmeip 
only to reduce imports drastically but to 
buffer stock of 4.2 million tonnes at the encTol?^ 
1969. Industrial production which had reached 
low ebb during the recession of 1966 and 1967 was 
recovering rapidly and the increase in production in 
1969 was 7.5 per cent as against 6.8 per cent in 
the previous year. The balance of payments posi¬ 
tion improved appreciably and our foreign exchange 
reserves went up by Rs. 149.7 crores. But the price 
situation was already beginning to cause some con¬ 
cern. The monthly average of whole sale prices in 
January 1970 rose by 6.8 per cent over a period of 
12 months and the pressure on prices was gathering 
increasing momentum. 

3. The year 1970-71 was one of the uneven pro¬ 
gress for the Indian economy. The rate of growth of 
national income fell to 4.6% in spite of the good per- 


I tput which they entailed. Agricultural production 
led by 1.7% and food production declined by 
jiillion tonnes. These developments did great 
ge to our economy by depleting our food stocks, 
ing our resources from both current spending 
Jevelopment planning, imposing crushing addi- 
burdens on the taxpayer and obliging the Govern- 
to resort to heavier doses of deficit financing 
jl^/jjh all its inflationary consequences. The slump in 
l^^^strial production continued for a large part of the 
■^^^ftand the growth rate declined further from 3.1 
.ps^ent in the previous year to 2.9 per cent in 1971. 


5. The impact of these events on the budgetary 
position was tremendous. The expenditure on defence, 
refugee relief, assistance to Bangladesh and natural 
calamities rose to the tune of Rs. 1762 crores. Con¬ 
sequently, despite two supplementary budgets and a 
substantial increase in market borrowing, the overall 
deficit of the Central Government rose to Rs. 519.32 
crores;—an increase of Rs. 287 crores over the budget 
estimates and Rs. 134 crores over the revised estimates. 
The States too were running overdrafts with the 
Reserve Bank of India which at the end of the year 
amounted to Rs. 501 crores. These mounting deficits 
led to an increase of Rs. 625 crores in money supply 
and accelerated the inflationary trends in the economy. 


formance of the agricultural sector which registered 6. During the year 1972-73 ‘Indian economy has 

an overall increase in production of 7.3 per cent and been under very considerable strain’ due partly to 

a record output of 108.4 million tonnes of foodgrains. the aftermath of the developments in 1971 and partly 


1 § 
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to a further fall in commodity production. Agricul¬ 
tural production in the kharif season of 1972-73 suf¬ 
fered severe damage due to the failure of the mon¬ 
soons for the second year in succession and the loss 
in output is estimated to be about 8 million tonnes of 
foodgrains. The food problem which apparently was 
within sight of solution reappeared in a poignant 
form. Drought conditions have also adversely affec¬ 
ted the production of important commercial crops 
like oilseeds and raw jute. “The imbalances between 
demand and supply particularly in the strategic sec¬ 
tors of wage goods such as foodgrains, vegetable oils, 
and sugar were magnified, leading to an exceptionally 
large increase in the prices of basic necessities of 
life*”. Drought relief, emergency production pro¬ 
grammes, etc., accounted for an additional expendi¬ 
ture of the order of Rs. 390 crores. Meanwhile, defence 
expenditure had to be stepped up by Rs. 192 crores 
to cope up with the uncertainties on the western 
front. The Central Government had also to advance 


without making any provision for additional expendi¬ 
ture for implementing the Pay Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations on salaries and conditions of service of 
Government employees. The deficits in the State 
budgets presented so far for the current year are also 
sizeable. These mounting deficits with their inevitable 
consequences on the money supply hold out little hope 
of controlling the inflationary spiral. Thus the current 
economic scene presents a sombre picture. 

II. The long-term perspective 

8. The major long-term trends in the economy 
which are relevant for our purpose are :— 

(1) the rate of economic growth, 

(2) poverty and unemployment, and 

(3) price trends. 

(1) Economic growth 


Rs. 421 crores of loans to State Governments to clear 9. The long-term perspective of the First Plan was 

their overdrafts with the Reserve Bank of India. to double the country’s national income in 21 years 

Even setting aside the above item the Central budget and its per capita income in 27 years. During that Plan 

showed an overall deficit of Rs. 550 crores despite our national income increased by 18 per cent while 

buoyancy of revenue receipts and the realisation of it increased by 20 per cent the Second Plan. In the 

Rs. 478 crores from market loans. Third Plan period there was a set back in the rate of 

growth due to a succession of droughts and the con- 
flict with Pakistan. With a population growth of 2.5 
7. Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of the^4S^t ^^ 1^>i^cent per annum the per capita income in 1965-66, 
economic situation from the point of view' of&M^ g^^St^ ^^ast year of the Plan, remained at about the same 
vision is the abnormal rise in prices. The as it was in 1960-61 and completely upset our 

price index during the period April 1972 to t]&^@^^g^g-term projections. A record harvest in 1967-68 
of January 1973 rose by 9.1 per cent, as agaiS^" national income by 9.3 per cent (at 

increase of only 3.7 per cent during the corresponai|iFT>T|l560-61 prices) and started the recovery from reces- 
period in 1971-72. The consumer price index Nevertheless, the annual increase (compound) 

100) which stood at 220 when the Commissioftww^. national income during the decade 1960-61 to 

appointed touched the level of 255 in DeaffimoW■"S^$i^0-71 was only 3.5 per cent, while the increase in 
1972—an increase of 35 points. The 1973-74 capita income was 1.32 per cent. The following 

budget also forecasts a deficit of Rs. 85 shows the annual increases during this decade :— 




Tabl* I 


Growth of National Income ; 1960-61 to 1970-71 


(At 1960-61 prices) : {Revised series) 


Year 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


National Income 

Per Capital income 

Index Number 

National 

Income 

(Rs. 

crores) 

Annual 
Growth 
rate (per¬ 
centage) 

Per Capita Annual 
National Growth 
Income rate (per- 
(rupees) centage) 

National 

Incom.e 

Per Capita 
National 
income 

13,284 


306.1 


100.0 

100.0 

13,740 

+ 3.4 

309.5 

+ 1.1 

103.4 

101.1 

14,008 

+ 2.0 

308.5 

—0.3 

105.5 

100.8 

14,771 

+ 5.4 

318.3 

+ 3.2 

111.2 

104.0 

15,896 

+ 7.6 

335.4 

+ 5.4 

119.7 

109.6 

15,025 

—5.5 

309.8 

—7.6 

113.1 

101.2 

15,267 

+ 1.6 

308.4 

■—0.5 

114.9 

100.8 

16,694 

+ 9,3 

329,9 

+ 7.0 

125.7 

107.8 

16,815 

+ 0.7 

324,6 

—1.6 

126.6 

106.0 

18,038 

+ 7,3 

341.0 

+ 5.1 

135.8 

1II.4 

18,876 

+ 4.6 

348.9 

-1-2.3 

142.1 

114.0 


*Economic Survey 1972-73 Government of India. P. 1. 
2 Fin./73—2. 
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During the year 1971-72 the rate of increase 
slumped to slightly less than 2 per cent from the 
level of 4.6 per cent during the previous year and it is 
estimated that the growth rate may be about the 
same in 1972-73 also. In this connection the follo¬ 
wing observation by the Finance Minister in his 
speech presenting the budget for 1973-74 deserves 
attention : 

“In order to retain a proper perspective of the 
situation, it must not be forgotten that fluc- 


5 per cent as against a 7 per cent growth rate envis¬ 
aged in the Plan. On the other hand, our imports 
in 1971-72 increased by 11 per cent in marked con¬ 
trast to a mere 3.3 per cent increase in the previous 
year and the trend is continuing. Foreign exchange 
continues to be a major constraint on our develop¬ 
ment especially because of the heavy burden on debt 
servicing which accounts for 30 per cent of our export 
earnings, the renewal of food imports, and the un¬ 
certainties of external assistance. 


tuations in national income are not an un¬ 
common phenomenon in countries heavily 
dependent on agriculture. Such fluctuations 
must not lead us to draw pessimistic conclu¬ 
sions about the country’s basic economic 
health and its development potential which 
are sound.” 

The resilience shown by the economy during the 
Bangladesh crisis and the manner in which it has 
withstood the stresses and strains of the last year arc 
symptomatic of its basic strength. 

10. Turning to sectoral growth rates, we find that 
the agricultural sector holds the key to economic growth 
in India. From 1961-62 to 1971-72 the aggregate 
index of agricultural production increased to 129.2 
and that of foodgrains to 130.9, but the trend in 
cultural production during the decade has been 
erratic. The role of agricultural research in 

in the “Green Revolution” by the introduction^^ 
high yielding varities and the intensification of 
ping has added a new dimension to our agricult^i® 
planning and holds out much promise for the fuute'i 
But recent event have shown that agriculture'in 
India is still a gamble on the monsoons and largesi^ 
vestments on irrigation projects are required to e^^^ 
a stable growth rate. 

11. The industrial sector had witnessed a ste ^" 
progress during the first decade of planning when+Rf 
achieved a cumulative rate of expansion of about 7 
per cent per annum. Since then, the progress has been 
markedly uneven; the annual rate of increase was of 
the order of 8 to 10 per cent during the first 5 years; 


13. Taking an overall view of the prospects for 
the immediate future, it appears that given normal 
conditions the 5.5 per cent growth rate envisaged in 
the “Approach to the Fifth Han” is within the realm 
of practicability. But it is important to consider how 
an increase in the salaries of Government employees 
will affect our growth potential. Past experience 
shows that increases in the emoluments of Central 
Government employees by way of revision of salaries, 
dearness allowance or other entitlements produce 
immediate repercussions on the emoluments payable 
to employees in State governments, local bodies 
quasi-governmental organisations and even public 
sector undertakings especially those which follow 
Central Government scales of pay. All these increases 
,^„will adversely affect capital formation because they 

« 5ly reduce correspondingly the balances from 
revenues at the Centre and in the States 
le for Plan programmes. It is also probable 
e private sector employees who would jealously 
ird their existing relativities with Government 
ees may make demands for a rise in wages 
would increase costs, raise prices and jeopar- 
^ ^ tose the competitive position of our export industries. 

all, if a pay revision at the Centre leads to a 
rise in wages, it would accelerate the cost- 
inflation which has already done much damage 
^.„L.4igi^ur economy. A rise in wages is also likely to 
tpf >^ 0 fsen the employment situation in the country which 
IS already causing grave concern. Therefore, any size¬ 
able increase in wages and salaries in the Government 
sector at this juncture is fraught with serious conse¬ 
quences for economic growth and employment. 


it slumped to 0.4 per cent in 1966 and 1967; then 
revived to 6.8 per cent in 1968 and 7.5 per cent in 
1969, and again fell to 3.1 per cent in 1970 and 2.9 
per cent in 1971. However, the recent sharp recovery 
in the rate of growth of industrial production which is 
expected to register an increase of 7 per cent in 1972 
augurs well for the future. 

12. In the export sector, it is estimated that Indian 
exports accounted for only 0.7 per cent of the World’s 
exports in 1970 as against 1.2 per cent in 1963. But 
a promising feature of our export performance was 
that non-traditional export industries had made rapid 
strides and accounted for 42 per cent of our exports 
in 1970-71 as against only 24 per cent in 1965-66. 
But barring marine products, their role has been dec- 


(2) Poverty and Unemployment 

14. The basic objectives of economic planning in 
India are the removal of poverty and unenlployment. 
But two decades of planning appears to have made 
little headway in either direction. The standard of 
living of the poorer sections of the community is a 
function not only of the growth rate but also of the 
distribution of income. The Reports of the Maha- 
lanobis Committee on distribution of income and 
levels of living (1964 and 1969) are very revealing 
in this regard. The main conclusion arrived at by an 
examination of N.S.S. data was that the bottom 10 
per cent of the population was poorer at the end of 
the Second Plan than in 1950. Their analysis of in¬ 
come tax data on share dividends showed that the 


lining of late due to short supply of raw materials top 5 per cent of households, when ranked by dividend 

like steel, transport bottlenecks for the export of income, owned more than 50 per cent of the per- 

commodities like iron ore and a general rise in costs sonal wealth in the form of shares. The Committee 


and prices which undermined their competitive posi¬ 
tion in world markets. During the first 3 years of the 
Fourth Plan the compound rate of growth of exports 
(excluding exports to Bangladesh) was only about 


also found that, despite our highly progressive taxa¬ 
tion policies, there was considerable concentration of 
tnban income and wealth and the working of our 
planned economy had encouraged this process by 
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facilitating and aiding the growth of big business. A 
household survey conducted by the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research in 1962-63 showed 
that the top 1 per cent of households enjoyed 10 per 
cent of the total income, whUe the bottom 15 per cent 
of the households claimed only 4 per cent. Another 
study® conducted by the Reserve Bank of India 
showed that the number of Indians living in rural 
areas in conditions of absolute poverty increased from 
52 per cent of the rural population in 1960-61 to 
70 per eent in 1967-68. Studies on consumption pat¬ 
terns based on N.S.S. data also indicate that large 
groups of people had experienced no improvement in 
their standard of living, and the per capita consumption 
of the poorest 5 per cent had declined marginally, 
despite the steady growth in national income. Though 
these reports and studies have serious limitations, they 
show that planning has apparently done little to 
redress inequalities of income and wealth. According 
to the estimates of the Planning Commission also, 
the disparity between the richest and poorest 30 per 
cent in terms of absolute per capita consumption has 
been showing an increasing trend. A socialistic pattern 
of society demands the creation of a sense of part¬ 
nership among all sections of the community and it 
is high time that the image of the Government ser¬ 
vant as a privileged class, which we inherited from 
British days, should vanish. Therefore, the lev^ 
salaries adopted for Government employees 
be out of step with the prevailing economic 
tion of the masses. At the same time, they h; 
satisfy the criterion of adequacy for maintainini 
cicncy. 

15. The problem of unemployment still 
one of the most intractable in our country, 
a heavy backlog of unemployed from the 
Plans, the rate of increase in the entrants i 
labour force at the prevailing rate of population 



far exceeds the capacity of the economy to create 
job opportunities. The widespread unemployment 
among the educated has added a new dimension to 
the problem. Unemployment of the magnitude pre¬ 
vailing in the country today should normally be ex¬ 
pected to depress wages and salaries through the 
operation of market forces. But the resistance of 
organised labour has only led to increasing industrial 
unrest and undermined discipline and efficiency in 
Government services. Government cannot divest it¬ 
self of the responsibility for the unemployed; nor can 
it lend a deaf car to the legitimate demands of the 
employees for the maintenance of their real wages. 
The allocation of available resources between new 
investment calculated to absorb the unemployed and 
current expenditure on improving the lot of those 
already employed under Government is an extremely 
difficult choice for a welfare State. Our recommenda¬ 
tions regarding salary scales have been greatly in¬ 
fluenced by this constraint. 

(3) Price Trends 

16. Price trends during the last decade believed the 
anticipation of the Second Pay Commission that al¬ 
though prices might continue to go up, there was no 
reason to believe that serious price instability would 
develop. In 1960-61—the very next year after title Com- 
|ssion gave its Report—wholesale prices increased by 
-^er cent. The year 1963 was the turning point when 
began to shoot up and the rising trend has 
tinned unabated with a pause in 1968-69. The 
India Index number of wholesale prices (base 
-53 = 100) which stood at 135 in 1963 reached 
17.2 by February 1970 and the All India Consumer 
Price Index for working classes (base 1949 = 100 
c from 134 to 215 during the same period. The 
indices of wholesale prices with 1961-62 base, 
lahrf consumer prices with 1960 base, show the follow- 
trend: 



Trend of wholesale and consumer prices : 1961-62 to 1972-73 


I. General Index of Wholesale prices (1961-62= 100) 11. All India Average Consumer priced index for 

industrial workers (1960=100)* 

All commodities Food articles General Index Food 


Years 

1 

Index 

2 

% varia- Index 
tion over 
previous 
year 

3 4 

% varia¬ 
tion over 
previous 
year 

5 

Year 

6 

Index 

7 

% varia¬ 
tion over 
previous 
year 

8 

Index 

9 

% varia¬ 
tion over 
previous 
year 

10 

1961-62 . 

100.0 


100.0 


1961 

104 

4-4.0 

109 

49.0 

1962-63 . 

103.8 

-f3.8 

106.5 

-)-6'.5 

1962 

107 

4-2.9 

112 

42.8 

1963-64 . 

110.2 

-f6.2 

115.4 

-f8.4 

1963 

no 

4-2.8 

117 

44.5 

1964-65 . 

122.3 

-Fll.O 

135.4 

-H7.3 

1964 

125 

4-13.6 

134 

414.5 

1965-66 . 

131.6 

+1.6 

144.6 

4-6.8 

1956 

137 

4-9.6 

149 

411.2 

1966-67 . 

149.9 

-f 13.9 

171.1 

4-18.3 

1966 . 

151 

4-10.2 

164 

410.1 

1967-68 . 

167.3 

-H1.6 

207.8 

4-21.4 

1967 . 

172 

4-13.9 

192 

417.1 

1968-69 . 

165.4 

—1.1 

196.9 

—5.2 

1968 . 

177 

4-2.9 

196 

42.1 

1969-70 . 

171.6 

-f3.7 

196.8 

—0.1 

1969 . 

175 

—1.1 

190 

-3.1 

1970-71 . 

181.1 

-f-5.5 

203.9 

4-3.6 

1970 • 

184 

4-5.1 

200 

45.3 

1971-72 . 

188.4 

-f-4.0 

210.3 

4-3.1 

1971 . 

190 

4-3.3 

203 

41.5 

1972-73 

♦♦205.8 

-F9.2 

238.4 

4-13.4 

1972 

202 

4-6.3 

216 

46.4 


Source :—I. OfiSce of the Economic Advisor to the Government of India. 

II. Indian Labour Journal, February, 1973. 

♦Note :—Figures in the 1960 series prior to August 1968 are derived from the 1949 based index. The conversion 
factors used are :— 

General Index : 121.54 of the 1949 based index is equated to 100 of the 1960 based index. 

Food Index : 115.74 of the 1949 based index is equated to 100 of the 1960 based index. 

•♦Average for first eleven months only. 

©“Configuration of Indian Poverty” R.B.I. Bulletin January 1970 Page 24. 
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17. The persistently rising trend in prices which has 
reached alarming proportions in recent months should 
be attributed, not to transient causes, but to a deep 
seated malais in the economy: viz. a chronic imbalance 
between aggregate demand and aggregate supply. As 
this situation can be remedied only by a sizeable in¬ 
crease in national output, it will be a time consuming 
process at the rate at which our economy is growing. 
Further, the policy of deficit financing which has 
been responsible for generating heavy inflationary 
pressures in the economy has little chance of being 
halted or even checked in the immediate futme. In 
the circumstances, it will be idle to assume that prices 
will be stabilised even at the present high level. 


1 



2 

3 

1-12-1965 . 



165 

(revised) 

10.60 

1-8-1966 . 



175 

28.60 

1-2-1967 . 



185 

29.05 

1-6-1967 . 



195 

29.05 

1-11-1967 . 



205 

30.00 

1-9-1968 . 

1-3-1970 (Order 

issued 

in Sept. 

215 

30.00 

1970) 



218 

97.43 
(Interim relief) 

1-10-1971 (Order 
1971) 

issued 

in Dec. 

228 

37.08 
(Interim relief) 

1-8-1972 . 



238 

35.93 
(Interim relief) 


Ilf. Economic conditions and the Wages Bill 

18. We shall now proceed to analyse how economic 
conditions during the last decade have affected the 
wages bill of the Government on the one hand and the 
real wages and attitudes of Government employees on 
the other. The salary structure of the Second Pay 
Commission was for all practical purposes based on 
an index level of 115 in the All India Consumer Price 
Index (1949-100) and the dearness allowance pres¬ 
cribed was to be adjusted at the discretion of Govern¬ 
ment whenever the 12 monthly average of the index 
moved by 10 points. The continuous pressure exerte^ 
by the rise in prices on the cost of living was^ 
that from 1959 to date Government bad tc 
additional D.A./interim relief as many as 1< 
and refer the D.A. issue for review first by 
Body in 1964, and second by the Gajendragi 
Commission in 1966. The present Pay Commra 
had also to recommend 3 interim reliefs durinfe 
span of 2 years. The following table shows the da^ t 
from which additional DA/interim relief was gr^ pd; 
and the additional cost thereof to the exchequpr^T^^' 

Table III Ws: 


16 times 


Date of grant 



Annual 
average in¬ 
dex level 

Total 

per anAtnf 
(Rs. crores) 

1 



2 

3 

1-7-1959 . 
1-11-1961 . 
1-7-1963 . 
1-2-1964 . 
1-10-1964 . 
1-3-1965 . 
1-12-1965 . 



115 
125 
ad hoc 
135 
145 
155 
165 

31.74 

16.10 

10.85 

17.36 

36.38 

25.21 

24.90 


19. Besides these, the quantum of C.C.A. and 
H.R.A. rose consequent upon the changes in the 
classification of cities and the conversion of the major 
part of D.A. as dearness pay for the calculation of 
such allowances. Other concessions granted included 
the revision of the daily allowance in 1971, enhance¬ 
ment of the night duty allowance and running allowance 
for railway employees in 1970-72 etc. During the 
last year Government has granted several more con¬ 
cessions to this category pursuant to the rccommen- 
jons of the Miabhoy Tribunal. 

h The wages and salaries bill of the Central Go- 
iment in respect of regular employees alone in¬ 
cased from Rs. 417 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 1186 
fores in 1970-71. This increase was largely due to 
^i■ri;provements in wages and salaries but partly also due 
jer;‘..an increase in the number of employees. Between 
)-61 and 1969-70, for example, the number of 
■efiirfoyees increased from 20.94 lakhs to 28.51 lakhs; 
increase of about 36.2 per cent over nine year, 
jile the corresponding increase in the wages bill 
1‘^s 152.8 per cent. 

21. The increase in the Government’s wages bill 
has, however, to be viewed against the growth of its 
receipts and the increase in total expenditure. The 
table below shows the trends in the growth of the wages 
and salaries biU of the Central Government from 
1960-61 to 1970-71 and its relationship with the 
growth of revenue receipts and expenditure:— 


Table IV 

Growth of wap;es and salaries bill of the Central Government and its proportion to revenue receipts and revenue expenditure: 

1960-61 to 1970-71 


Revenue budget 


Wages & Salaries 

kill 


Wage bill as 

__1._ 


Years 


1 


1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


(3 Total Total Amount 

revenue revenue Value 

receipts expen- (Rs. 

(Rs. crores) diture crores) 

(a) (Rs. (c) 

crores) 

(a) (b) 


Annual Revenue Revenue 

growth receipts expend i- 

over the turc 

previous 
year(% 
ages) 


2 3 4 5 6 7 


1,297 

1,246 

417 


32.2 

33.5 

1,488 

1,363 

445 

6.7 

29.9 

32.6 

1,930 

1,817 

492 

10.6 

25.5 

27.1 

2,381 

2,193 

581 

18.1 

24.4 

26.5 
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1 


1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2,617 

2,343 

663 

14.1 

25.3 

28.3 

3,022 

2,703 

754 

13.7 

25.0 

27.9 

3,280 

3,051 

856 

13.5 

26,1 

28.1 

3,358 

3,254 

940 

9.8 

28.0 

28.9 

3,671 

3,590 

1,007 

7.1 

27.4 

28.1 

3,998 

3,873 

1,053 

4.6 

26.3 

27.2 

4,354 

4,191 

1,186 

12.6 

27,2 

28.3 


Source :—Department of Expenditure, Ministry of Finance. 

(a) Include Defence, Railways and P&T. 

(b) Excludes payment of Central taxes to States and certain other adjustments. 

(c) Exclude casual labour. 


22. The above table shows that there was a declin¬ 
ing trend in the wages and salaries bill of the Govern¬ 
ment of India as a percentage of total revenue ex¬ 
penditure from 1960-61 to 1970-71 when it fell 
from 33.5 per cent to 28.3 per cent. The Wage bill 
as a proportion of revenue receipts also showed a 
steadily declining trend from 32.2 per cent in 1960-61 
to 25 per cent in 1965-66; but since then it has been 
rising and reached 27.2 per cent in 1970-71, which 
is 5 per cent less than the position in 1960-61. Over 
the years, therefore, both revenue expenditure an 
revenue receipts have increased faster than the 
and salaries bUl. From 1960-61 to 1970-71^ 
wages and salaries bill increased by 184.7 pe??'^j 
when revenue receipts went up by 235.7 per 
and revenue expenditure by 236.4 per cent. 


Table V 

Increase in Per Capita National Product and emoluments of 
_ Government employees in 1969-70 over 1960-61 


1960-61 1969-70 Percentage 

(Rs.) (Rs.) increase of 

(3) over (2) 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


Per Capita National 
Product at current 
prices (per annum) 


aments of Go- 
™#cnt employees 
fjniensem 
BS IV 
^.C. 


23. It is significant that the increase in the 
wages and salaries bUl of the Central Gover 
has not been commensurate to the increase eith1 
the revenue expenditure or revenue receipts, 
normal tendency in countries which have to ass 
new functions and responsibilities for developmenf^is 
for the wages and salaries bUl to increase more than 
in proportion to the increase in revenue and expen¬ 
diture. It would therefore appear that there is some 
leeway for raising the wage and salary levels without 
placing an undue strain, on the exchequer. 


24. It is instructive to analyse how the emoluments 
of Government employees had increased vis-a-vis 
the increase in per capita national product during the 
interval between the Second and Third Pay Com¬ 
missions. 



306.1 

597.4 

95.2 

80 

156 

95.0 

171 

298 

74.3 

220 

347 

57.7 

345 

521 

51.0 

650 

815 

25.4 

1250 

1395 

11 6 

2250' 

2500 

11.1 

3000 

3500 

16.7 


ff. The above table shows that a large section of 
[Government employees had not received their 
iile share of the increase in the national product, 
^en per capita national income at current prices 
increased by 95.2 per cent, the class IV employees 
alone received an equivalent increase of 95 per cent. 
The emoluments of aU the other categories had lagged 
far behind. The increase in their monetary emolu¬ 
ments ranged from 51 to 74 per cent for clerical 
categories, 25.4 per cent for class II, and 11 to 16.7 
per cent only for class I employees. 

26. The erosion in real earnings of a few selected 
categories of Central Government employees during 
I960—1972 has been worked out in the foUowing 
table and graphically presented: 
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27. The graphs vividly show the movement of the 
real value of selected fixed levels of emoluments of 
different categories of Central Government employees 
from the year 1960 onwards. These representative 
categories consist of the Peon, Lower Division Clerk, 
Upper Division Clerk, Assistant, Class II Officer and 
three types of Class I Officers. For the Peon, the 
minimum salary of Rs. 80/- as recommended by the 
Second Pay Commission (at the C.P.I. of 115) has 
been taken as the level for comparison over time. 
For the next four categories, emoluments corres¬ 
ponding roughly to the mid-stage of the scale vi~. 
Rs. 171, Rs. 220, Rs. 345 and Rs. 650 have been 
taken. For Class I officers, three representative levels 
at Rs. 1250, Rs. 2250 and Rs. 3000 were taken. 
For reducing emoluments to constant price level, the 
All-India Consumer Price Index (1960=100) of 
the Labour Bureau has been employed. 

28. These representative salaries have aU under¬ 
gone changes during the decade as shown in the 
table. The first four categories got the benefit of the 
periodic revision of dearness allowance and three 
interim reliefs. Class II at the level of Rs. 650 got 
the benefits of the Das Body award in 1965 and two 
interim reliefs. At the maximum of the senior time 
scale viz., Rs. 1250 there was only one ad-hoc grant 
of Rs. 100 as dearness allowance in 1966 and two, 
interim reliefs. The Joint Secretary’s salary was n 
to Rs. 2500 in 1964-65 but this improveme 
considerably offset by a rise in Consumer Price 
by 10 per cent during that year with the result 
the index of real earnings rose only by one point 
80 to 81. The Secretary’s salary was likewise 
creased by Rs. 500 in 1965-66 but a 10 per cent r 
in Consumer Price Index during that year also neutj[aj 
Used the effect to a rise of 4 points only from 7 
77 in the index of real earnings. The value of ^^esq 
representative emoluments of aU categories at 
prices remained below the base year level uptc 1 
But the present position is that excepting class 

*See Chapter 5, Section on Fair Comparison. 


all the higher categories have suffered a progressive 
erosion in the real value of their emoluments, ranging 
from 9 to 21 per cent in the clerical categories, 35 
per cent in class II and 40 to 43 per cent in class I 
categories. If the increases in the rates of income 
tax during this period are also taken into account, the 
erosion of real wages in the highest strata would be 
appreciably higher. 

29. Our analysis has clearly shown how a large 
section of Government employees have suffered a 
grievous fall in real wages and their position vis-a-vis 
the employees in the organised private and public 
sectors has deteriorated considerably.* The dispari¬ 
ties have widened to such an extent that we cannot 
hope to bridge the gap at one step. But a fair deal 
to Government employees demands that the gap should 
be narrowed to the extent that the finances of Govern¬ 
ment would permit. 

30. The fact that organised labour in many pri¬ 
vate and public sector enterprises has been able to 
secure repeated escalation of wages b' collective 
bargaining during the last decade, while Government 
employees have been suffering a continued erosion of 
real wages, has not failed to produce its repercussions 

..£)n the attitudes and conduct of Government em- 
ees. This is natural especially because 23.8 per- 
the 29.8 lakh regular employees of the Central 
)ment as on 1st January, 1971 belonged to the 
|ory of industrial employees in departmental 
jfrtakings such as Railways, P. & T., Defence 
jlishments, etc. 

■3l. Central Government employees’ organisations 
been becoming increasingly discontented and 
, in recent years. The following table show;; 

S|^)vith(i-..||feiid in the number of disputes leadmg to stop- 
of work and the number of man-days lost from 
to 1971. 


Table VII 


Number of disputes in the Central sphere leadmg to stoppage of work and man-days lost — 1960 to 1971 

Number of disputes Number of mandays lost 


Year 






Central 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Other in¬ 
dustries 
in Central 
sphere 

Total 

Central 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Other in¬ 
dustries 
in Central 
sphere 

Total 

1 






2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1960 






11 

452 

463 

25,27,638 

8,98,462 

34,26,100 

1962 






3 

194 

197 

610 

4,69,614 

4,70,224 

1963 






6 

190 

196 

1,24,861 

2,13,601 

3,38,462 

1964 






15 

355 

370 

15,072 

8,28,900 

8,43,972 

1965 






8 

248 

256 

10,474 

8,88,625 

8,99,099 

1966 






20 

359 

379 

45,313 

7,05,537 

7,50,850 

1967 






5 

672 

677 

37,263 

26,87,484 

27,24,747 

1968 






36 

441 

477 

4,11,785 

18,02,496 

22,14,281 

1969 






6 

385 

391 

9,541 

16,55,730 

16,65,271 

1970 






22 

492 

514 

3,19,604 

34,37,141 

37,56,745 

1971 






13 

337 

350 

4,04,696 

16,20,832 

20,25,528 


Note ; — 1. Central Government includes Railways, P&T, Defence Estabiishmesits, CPWD aiid strikes by the Central Government 
employees in July, 1960 and September, 1968. 

2., Other industries in the Central sphere include ports, mines, oil fields, insurance and others including printing presses 
of the Central Government, 

Source : — Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central),^ Ministry of Labour & Employment. 
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32. A pragmatic approach to the problem of wage 
revision has to take note of the prevailing unrest 
among the Government employees and their organised 
strength. From the memoranda received, and during 
the course of oral evidence, we were able to gauge 
the intensity of feeling amongst the Government em¬ 
ployees, and to assess the very high expectations that 
the setting up of this Pay Commission has aroused 
in them. Though we are aware of the stresses and 
strains imposed on the finances of the Government, 
and of the need for the utmost restraint in incurring 
additional non-plan expenditure, we feci that these 
considerations have to be balanced against the need 
for enlisting the co-operation of the vast body of 
Central Government employees. It is undeniable that 
our ambitious programmes of development cannot 
make much head-way unless there is a full measure 
of involvement on the part of the Government em¬ 
ployees who have to implement them. In fact, no 
Government can function efficiently without the un¬ 
flinching loyalty and dedication to work on the part 
of its employees from the highest to the lowest. There¬ 
fore, notwithstanding all the aforesaid economic and 
financial constraints, it is incumbent on this Commis¬ 
sion to give a fair measure of satisfaction to the 
Government employees. The present economic situ¬ 
ation however demands that the immediate impac; 
of the revised pay scales on the finances of Go: 
ment should be minimised, while ensuring to t 
ployees their due share in the cconom'c sro 
the country. 

IV. Financial Resources of the Central Governmen 

33. A review of the finances of the Central 
vernment is called for in order to assess the ca‘‘^“*“ 
of the Government to meet an enhanced wa , 
and the possible repercussions of a rise in 

on the resources available for development, 
shall, therefore, examine the trends in resource 
lisation as well as the trends in expenditure with 
special reference to the current Five Year Plan. 

34. The financing pattern of the Fourth Plan is 
as follows;— 



3. Coniribuiion of Railways at 

pre-Plan rate fares and 

heights . . . . 

4, Contribution of posts & Tele- 


5. Loans from public (net) . 

6. Share of small savings 

7. State provident funds (net) 

8. Miscellaneous capital receipts 

(net). 

9. Special accommodation to the 
States for meeting their non- 
Plan gaps (—) 

Total of I 

II. Budgetary leceipts coriespcn- 
ding to external assistance (net) 

III. Deficit financing . 


educt—Assistance for State 
ans ..... 

Aggregate resources for the 
Centre’s Plan (e) . 


2 

3 

4 

-111 

-160 

265 

95 

320 

225 

326 

1424 

900 

85 

428 

274 

115 

496 

343 

663 

2235 

2781 

-119 

-815 

-795 

2430 

7315 

77 I 8 

448 

2194 

2614 

85 

1814(c) 

850 

2963 

11323 

11182 

-849 

-3582 

-35C0(d) 

2114 

7741 

7682 


*The estimates of resources shown in this table exclude 
■"^ninternal resources of non-departmental entciprises, letained 
Kj^fcits of the RBI and borrwings by the financial institiiticn.s. 

Net of States’ share 

AhV- Lb) Excludes yield from levies imposed in November 1971 
: clief of refugees from Bangaldesh. These levies will he 
_.^^lidiawn from 1st April, 1973. 

N -in ( 2 ) After taking into account the assistance of Rs. 421 ciores 
given to the States for clearing their overdrafts as at the end of 
April, 1972. 

(d) Excludes assistance for Himachal Piadesh, Manipur 
and Tripura which were Union Teiritories when the Scheme 
of Finance was formulated. 

(e) Includes Plan assistance to Union Teiritories. 


Table VllI 

Resources of the Central Goxjuuuueitt for the Fourth Plan* : 


(Rs. Crores) 


Fourth Plan 
Period 
1969-1974 


Present .Scheme 
assess- of Fi- 
nient. nance 


2 3 4 


1. nomcstic'budg^rv resource's 

1. Balance laxesTune®t?revenues 

at pre-Plan taxes.df taxes. , S6 134 1625 

2. Additional resource mobilisa¬ 
tion (a).1290 3253(b) 2100 


35. From the point of view of resource mobilisa¬ 
tion the trends in saving in the Indian economy de¬ 
serve particular attention. During the first decade of 
planning, domestic savings as 4 ratio of national in¬ 
come rose from 5.3 per cent to 9.6 per cent and 
advanced further to 10.5 per cent in 1965-66. It 
fell to 8 per cent in 1967-68 but again picked up in 
the next year. On the eve of the Fourth Plan net 
investment in the economy stood at 11.2 per cent of 
the net national product, but domestic saving was 
only 8.8 per cent. The objective of self-reHant 
growth requires that domestic savings, including both 
private and public savings, be stepped up to match 
the projected levels of investment. The Fourth Plan 
therefore envisages a rise in the rate of aggregate 
domestic saving to 13.2 per cent by 1973-74 and 
16.6 per cent by 1980-81. The long-term projections 
of the Plan are based on a significant increase in 
public saving from 1.4 per cent of the national incoijie 
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to 4.$ per cent by 1973-74, as against an increase in 
house-hold saving from 6.4 per cent to 7.6 per cent and 
corporate saving from 1.0 to 1.1 per cent during this 
period. But the Midterm Appraisal showed that 
both public savings and aggregate domestic savings 
had remained practically stagnant. 


Table IX. 

Additional annual burden on the Centre on account of increases 
in DA and Interim Reliefs to Central Government employees 
and on the State Governments on account of revision 
of pay scales and increases in DA and other allowances 
to State Government employees and employees 
of the local bodies from 1959-60 onwards 


36. On the receipts side, tax revenues have shown 
much buoyancy during recent years. Receipts from 
old taxes especially the corporation tax and import 
duties are expected to improve substantially over the 
original estimates for this Plan period. The perfor¬ 
mance in the field of additional resource mobifisation 
has been remarkable. As against the five year target 
of Rs. 2,100 crores under this head, the measures 
under taken during the five years are now expected 
to give a net yield of Rs. 3,253 crores (excluding the 
yield from levies in aid of Bangladesh and the share 
of the States in the divisible pool). The railways 
have been in the red for some years, but the situation 
is slowly improving, as is shown by the small revenue 
surpluses of-Rs. 17.8 crores in 1971-72 and Rs. 12.4 
crores in 1972-73, though this was attributable to 
reduuction in dividend liability following the recom- 
endations of the Railway Convention Committee. The 
revenue surplus for 1973-74 is estimated at Rs. 2 5 , 
crores. These surpluses are, however, not sufloc^nl^ 
to meet their requirements outside the 
account for which they have to depend on the 
revenues. Their own contribution for the 
Plan was originally estimated to be Rs. 265 c< 
at the pre-Plan rates of fares and freights and Rs. 
crores from additional resource mobilisation. Thodgh 
additional resource mobilisation of the order Iotl 
R s. 314 crores had been achieved, the net conta^- 
tion of Railways for the Fourth Plan is estimate 
be only Rs. 154 crores. On the other hand||fc^' 
Posts and Telegraphs Department is expected 
contribute Rs. 152 crores more than the original 
mate. The contribution of other Central public enter¬ 
prises to our Plan was expected to be of the order 
of Rs. 1,044 crores. This has proved to be a gross 
overestimate, as their contribution was only Rs. 92 
crores in 1969-70 and Rs. 103 crores in 1970-71 as 
per the Mid-Term Appraisal. The prospects of any 
sizeable increase in public savings will hinge heavily 
on a vastly improved performance of these imder- 
takings. 


(Rs. Crores) 



Extra annual liability 


Yeai of revision 

For Centre 

For all 

Total extra 


on account 

States toget- 

liability for 


of DA revi- 

her on ac- 

Centre and 


sions and 

count of 

States 


Grant of 

revision of 



interim 

pay and 



reliefs** 

allowances 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1959-60 . 

31.74 


31.74 

1960-61 . 

. -- 

13.24 

13.24 

1961.62 . 

16.10 

10.79 

26.89 

1962-63 . 

. - 

6.87 

6.87 

1963-64 . 

28.21 

1.73 

29.94 

1964-65 . 

36.38 

57.08 

93.46 

1965-66 . 

60.71 

58.58 

119.29 

1966-67 . 

57.95 

97.85 

155.80 

1967-68 . 

59.05 

103.92 

162.97 

(js 1968-69 . 

30.00 

70.92 

100.92 


. - 

50.64 

50.64 


97.43 

85.16 

182.59 


37.08 

116.96 

154.04 


35.93(a) 54.23(b) 90.16 

14 years . 

490.58* 

727.97* 

1218.55 


I Note: —In all cases where revisions have been effected during 
the course of the year, the full year effect has been shown 
for that year in this table. 

•^fhis does not take into account the annual growth 
subsequent to each revision as a result of increase in 
the number of employees. 

ipj^*Excludes additional burden on account of increases 
in other allowances. 

(a) Full year effect of third inter im relief sanctioned in 
September 1972. Additional liability in 1972-73 is 
only Rs. 20.96 crores. 

(b) Revisions made upto 15th September, 1972. 

38. The additional annual liabilities incurred from 
1959-60 to 1972-73 have mounted up by a cumu¬ 
lative process. But there is one significant difference 
between the Centre and the States in that whereas 


37. The expenditure pattern in the ‘Seventies’ can 
be considered abnormal, as it was complicated by 
political developments and natural calamities. But 
a review of the preceding decade clearly shows an 
underlying steadily rising trend in expenditure which 
is largely attributable to inflation. The costs of both 
Plan and non-Plan schemes went up by leaps and 
bound during this period. The three interim reliefs 
sanctioned by the Centre from 1970-71 account for 
an extra burden of Rs. 188 crores in 1973-74. The 
steps taken by the Central Government to give relief 
to their employees in the context of rising prices 
naturally produced repercussions on the State Govern¬ 
ments, public enterprises and local bodies. The extra 
annual burden of these relief measures is shown in 
the following table:— 


at the Centre the last pay revision was in 1959, all 
the then existing States had one or more pay revisions 
in the meanwhile; 8 States had two or four revisions, 
while Haryana and Andhra Pradesh had 5 and 6 
revisions respectively. Several States have now adop¬ 
ted tile Central D.A. pattern. The revision of 
salaries and D. A. by the State Governments have to 
some extent recoiled on the Central Government’s 
resources position, as it bacame incumbent on the 
Centre to grant special accommodation to some States 
for meeting non-Plan gaps, to sanction ways and 
means advances to States for clearing their overdrafts 
with the Reserve Bank of India and to make a larger 
devolution of funds under the Finance Commissions’ 
awards-—from Rs. 240 crores in 1960-61 to Rs. 1325 
crores in 1973-74. The total incidence of these 
measures of assistance to the States is however not 
precisely determinable. 





39. Market borrowings and miscellaneous receipts 
from saving schemes have been greatly facilitated 
during the decade by a better climate for saving and 
investment. There has been a distinct improvement 
in the quantum of investible funds of the nationalised 
banks, the L.I.C. and Provident Fund Schemes. Net 
market borrowings during the Fourth Plan are there¬ 
fore expected to exceed the original target by about 
Rs. 524 crores and the collections through small 
saving schemes and provident funds are improving 
appreciably in recent years. 

40. The last decade has thus been one of conti¬ 
nuous stresses and strains on the finances of the 


Central Government. It is remarkable that these 
challenges have been squarely met and the Centre 
is still in a position to achieve the Fourth Plant target 
of raising Rs. 7682 crores. But deficit financing 
during the Fomrth Plan period as it is now estimated, 
will be of the order of Rs. 1814 crores, as against 
Rs. 850 crores envisaged in the original scheme of 
finance. This constitutes an inflation potential which 
is bound to have its repercussions on the price level. 
Though the current economic situation is somewhat 
sombre due to certain transient factors, the financial 
position of the Government is basically sound and 
can be expected to improve with time, provided some 
measure of success is attained in stabilising the price 
level. 





CHAPTER 5 

PRINCIPLES OF PAY DETERMINITION 


1. Wc are required by our terms of reference 
inter alia to enquire into and make recommendations 
on the principles which should govern the structure 
of emoluments and conditions of service of Central 
Government employees. There is, however, no men¬ 
tion of the word ‘principle’ in the sub-paragraphs 
specifically empowering us to deal with either the 
All-India Services or the Armed Forces. We have 
interpreted our terms to mean that the principles wc 
formulate for the Central Government employees 
should be of general applicability, and should also 
broadly apply to the All-India Services and the Armed 
Forces personnel, though in certain circumstances, 
deviations may be called for because of the special 
circumstances in which these categories operate. 

2. Though our predecessor Co m missions had also 
discussed the principles of pay fixation, a re-appraisal 
of the principles is fully justified by the changed cir¬ 
cumstances of today. The scope of Government’s 
activities in the modern welfare State has expanded 
both extensively and intensively in recent years. With 
the advent of developmental planning, the role of 
the Scientists and the Technologists has assumed great 
importance. The pay structure has to reflect such 
changes in social values. Further, the last few yeai 
have witnessed the completion of a number 
portant inquiries like the National Commissii 
Labour, the Administrative Reforms Commissi( 
whose findings and conclusions have a bearii^-( 
our work. All these factors point to the nee^foi 
a re-appraisal of the principles of pay fixation so jSifir 
these may be better attuned to prevailing conditio^ i 1,^ 
and to anticipated future trends. By its very mg^aM i 
tude, the public sector salaries affect the ecr‘“^'"**^ 
as a whole and the prevalent wage-level Sinc( 
employment under the Central Government hi 
creased from about 1.86 million to about 2.84 r 
in 1972, i.e., by 52.7 per cent. Total employmeiifTl?l3 
the public sector has increased from 5.2 million to 
11.2 million over the same period, i.e., by about 115 
per cent. In manufacturing industries, with which 
comparisons of Government scales are usually made, 
the total employment was 3.97 million approximately, 
and amounted to less than one-half of the employ¬ 
ment under the Central Government, the State Go¬ 
vernments and local bodies. The total investment 
by the Central Government in public sector under¬ 
takings has increased from Rs. 81 crores at the 
beginning of 1956-57 to Rs. 4,157 crores* at the 
end of March, 1971. It is reasonable to assume that 

in the foreseeable future the public sector will conti¬ 
nue to grow apace. Thus, the principles of pay 


fixation that the Government may adopt are likely 
to have far-reaching effects on the economy as a 
whole. 

Some Characteristics of a Sound Pay Structure 

3. There are three major requirements of a sound 
pay system viz. inclusiveness, comprehensibility and 
adequacy**. One idea sought to be conveyed by 
the term ‘inclusiveness’ is that the pay structure and 
the career pattern adopted for the civil service proper 
should also be broadly adopted by autonomous quasi- 
govemmental organisations. In common with other 
countries, the tendency in India has been towards 
the proliferation of autonomous bodies which are 
largely immune from governmental control in their 
day to day running, and are allowed considerable 
freedom to manage their personnel and financial 
matters. 

4. The practice has resulted in lack of uniformity 
and different pay scales are prescribed by different 
organisations for broadly comparable work. These 
differences become aU the more prominent for routine 
and standardised types of works, e.g. those of mes- 

ssengers, typists and clerks. Large blocks of employ- 
have been created outside the Civil Service 
i^r and not subjected to the same discipline with 
d to recruitment, minimum qualifications, scales 
_ ay and promotion prospects. These new organi- 
on are often in a position to outbid the Govern- 
Jent itself with the Government’s own money for 
recruiting scarce talent. This also results in compe¬ 
titive bidding between the various public sector under- 
gs and in undesirable features such as the flight 
:’6f" key personnel from one undertaking to another 
and a general escalation in salaries. Where an 
Ai^ertaking is solvent and finances additional expen- 
fdilure arising out of upward pay revisions of its staff 
from its own resources, there are extenuating factors, 
but the practice may still be questioned on the ground 
that surpluses for further investment are being eroded. 
Where the undertaking relies heavily on subventions 
from the public exchequer, and yet increases salaries 
out of lines with civil service salaries, without con¬ 
trolling the numbers involved, there this action is in¬ 
defensible, and such instances can be readily cited. 
U.N. Publicationsf have referred to at least two 
foreign Commissions which have commented adverse¬ 
ly on excluding autonomous bodies from overall 
governmental control in pay and personnel matters. 
We shall deal with this issue in somewhat greater 
detail later in this chapter. 


*The total investment in Central Governmeiit undertakings on that date was Rs. 4,993 crores approximately the balance 
representing the contributions by piivate parties and State Governments. 

(Annual Reports 1970-71 of Bureau of Public Enterprises, page 3). 

**Handbook of Civil Service Laws & Practices (U.N. 1966) Pa^ &5. 
tU.N. Handbook of Civil Service Laws and Practices, Para 205, Part I. 
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5. A second instance where the requirement of 
‘inclusiveness’ is violated is in the large scale appoint¬ 
ment of casual, contingency and workcharged em- 
ployaes. It is possible, in these circumstances to 
employ persons on wages which are dictated entirely 
by conditions of supply and demand, without being 
tempered with considerations of socid Justice and 
equity. Lack of security does not encourage these 
persons to give of their best; the unscrupulous, having 
no stake, are freed from inhibitions. Further, the 
employment of such personnel is liable to abuse 
because of the uncertainty of their tenure and the 
almost unfettered discretion given to the appointing 
authorities to select and to discharge persons at will. 
It appears desirable that where staff have ^o be enter¬ 
tained on a fairly long term basis, they should be 
brought within the ambit of the normal civil service 
procedures, so as to ensure that the best recruits 
are attracted at the salaries that are offered, and they 
are able to function in an atmosphere conducive to 
efficiency. We have been told of engineers moving 
on from one project to another, as they are completed, 
who have spent the best years of their life with the 
Government, but have remained temporary and been 
denied both security of service and pensionary bene¬ 
fits. We have also heard complaints about the claims 
of temporary personnel to promotion being rejected 


granted on a long term basis and in the form of a 
charge allowance to compensate for the additional 
duties and responsibilities discharged by an individual 
or a group of individuals in the same pay scale. In 
these latter cases, the legitimacy of the addition to 
the normal pay may be questioned on the ground 
that a simpler, and more rational approach would 
be to recognise the higher level of duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities by the grant of an appropriate higher 
scale of pay. We shall have occasion to refer to this 
matter in greater detail in Chapter 8. 

7. Another group of perquisites have been sanc¬ 
tioned on grounds which are not so apparent, and 
more often than not it is difficult to precisely evaluate 
the benefits conferred upon the Government emplo¬ 
yees in strict financial terms. A typical instance is the 
provision of rent-free houses. The concession is 
widely prevalent in the Postal Department, and is 
■ allowed to Post Masters and Sub-Post Masters. The 
justification given for the concession is that the parti¬ 
cular functionary has to be readily available for the 
efficient discharge of his duties e.g. receipt and des¬ 
patch of mails at odd hours. It is also said that but 
for the concession of a rent-free residence, higher 
emoluments would have to be paid. His presence 


in favour of junior permanent recruits. We arc obviates the need for appointing separate security 

the view that such procedures create therefore, argued that the concession is 

satisfaction, and preclude the Government ™ ^ 


curing the best that these temporary appointed 
capable of. The remedy would lie in greater 
cumspection when making the initial appointment! 
that the minimum number of temporary personnel 
are recruited. Where such appointments arc in^‘1 \ 
capable, suitable persons should be absorbed in due 



public interest. We appreciate that in these 
‘ stances, the grounds adduced may be valid, 
e other hand, we think that it would not be in 
long term interest of the Government employees 
the public exchequer should be normally called 
n to bear both the capital cost and the recurring 
aipteuance cost for their housing, as this practice 
' '1^ inhibit fresh construction by the Government. 


course to permanent posts, if the need still rcmiipj^s,"T&.^,- vjwwniiiivixi,. 

or the temporary organisation wound up as so® sGovern employees would stand to benefit 

the specific work in hand is completed. ^ rhassive constnictinn nrnorammp fnr rr>«;HpTi. 


a massive construction programme for residen- 
units in view of the chronic shortage in most 


6. The second criterion is that of “comprehensi- 
bilit 5 d’. This means that the pay scale proper should 
provide a true and comprehensible picture of the 
total remuneration given to the Government employee. 
The distorting factors in such cases arc the variety 
of allowances and additions to pay that are sanctioned. 
Some of these allowances are unexceptionable, as 
they amount to no more than the reimbursement of 
the expenses legitimately incurred by the Govern¬ 
ment employee in the due discharge of his duties 
e.g., travelling allowances both on torn: and on trans¬ 
fer. There is another group of additions to pay viz. 
special pays, which are given on account of a speci¬ 
fic addition to the duties and responsibilities ot a 
government employee, for instance, ovuing to a 
combination of appointments, or because of the 
specially arduous natoe of the work performed. 
Where such special pays are granted to provide for 
a temporary need, their validity is beyond question. 
In many cases, they may be given deliberately to 
avoid fragmentation of the cadre, and to introduce 
flexibility in transfers and postings e.g., special pays 
granted for holding certain secretariat appointments 
primarily on the ground of arduousness of dutie* and 
additional responsibilities, and special paj's prevalent 
in the P&T Department for certain categories. In 
a number of instances, however, special pays are 


57-"^ 4^ and they should be prepared to pay a reason¬ 


able rent for the accommodation provided. Accord¬ 
ingly, whenever the concession of free housing came 
to our notice, we closely examined the attendant 
circumstances, our general approach being that the 
normal rent should be charged, unless there were 
good reasons to the contrary. 

8. We found a variety of concessions and allow¬ 
ances applicable to the Armed Forces. Some are 
clearly essential in order to maintain their fighting 
efficiency e.g., provision of free rations according 
to prescribed scales. There are, however, certain 
other allowances which, we think, should be closely 
examined and their continuance or modification re¬ 
commended in consonance with the general principle 
of comprehensibility. Instances are the special dis¬ 
turbance allowance and qualification pay. Similar 
instances have also come to our notice on the civil 
side, for example, the inner and outer line allowances 
and the detachment allowance sanctioned for the 
Border Security Force and the Central Reserve Police. 
Nurses are drawing a messing allowance of Rs. 60/- 
per month. In all these cases, we have considered 
whether, the particular allowance should be maintain¬ 
ed as a separate entity, or it should be merged with 
the basic pay. The advantage of the latter course 
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would be two-fold. Firstly, aspirants for each cate¬ 
gory would know beforehand precisely what total re¬ 
muneration they could expect and therefore, could 
decide for themselves whether the Government offer 
was sufHciently attractive. The multiplicity of allow¬ 
ances, coupled with a certain degree of uncertainty 
regarding their admissibility, are seldom understood 
by candidates with the result that when they make 
their appraisals the attractiveness of government ser¬ 
vice in strictly monetary terms is considerably dis¬ 
counted. The Government may not therefore get 
full value for the money it is spending by way of 
quality in the fresh recruits. Secondly, the Govern¬ 
ment, Parliament and the public should have a clear, 
exhaustive and accurate picture of the total expendi¬ 
ture incurred by the public exchequer for mainten¬ 
ance of government employees, both civil and mili¬ 
tary. Perquisites which cannot be evaluated in mone¬ 
tary terms, or allowances scattered over many budge¬ 
tary heads, mask the true picture of the expenditure 
incurred in maintaining and provisioning the services.- 

9. The third requirement of a sound pay structure 
yet to be considered is “adequacy”. The principle 
that the pay given to a government employee should 
be adequate can be examined from two aspi 
Firstly, it should be internally adequate, i.e. it s' 
take due cognisance of the individual’s attril? 
such as education, training and skill, as well asf 
the duties and responsibilities attached to the 
and should remunerate each post accordingly, 
requirement may necessitate a review of the p 
structure having regard to the need for specialists 
the salaries other employers pay these scarce catq 
riesT^-E riaMtarim i concepts may also necessitate 
review or the differentials that have hitherto preva 
and of the relative worth of the normal office work 
when compared with the skilled manual worker h 
the factory, or in the field. In making our recom¬ 
mendations, we have taken these factors into account, 
and the modem ferments which sometimes ran coun¬ 
ter to traditional attitudes. 


11. Few will question the need for the highest 
degree of integrity and.probity amongst government 
employees. Many of them are called upon to exer¬ 
cise discretionary powers which are built into the 
relevant statutes, c.g. in taxation matters. Though 
ultimate responsibility can and does rest with the 
Minister, the permanent officials are often in a posi¬ 
tion to influence the decision-making process in 
matters where the financial stakes are large, such as 
grant of industrial and import licences, award of 
contracts, and location of industries. It is essential 
to inspire confidence that all such matters are decided 
objectively and impartially. While it is not argued 
that the payment of high salaries by itself is a guaran¬ 
tee for the honesty and integrity of the public service, 
it can be confidently stated that payment of a salary 
which does not satisfy the minimum reasonable needs 
of a government servant is a direct invitation to 
corruption. Unless a government employee is paid 
an adequate wage, it becomes difficult to maintain 
discipline, in the absence of which the Government 
cannot function. In the ultimate analysis, it is the 
ri^t of the government to dismiss an employee or 
take other punitive measures against him, which acts 
as a deterrent to misconduct. Wien the remuneration 
by the Government is itself inadequate and the 
^fhjnent servant is aware of alternative employ- 
portunities where he does not stand to lose 
ally, the deterrence of these punitive measures 
atly reduced. 


'.iSiee 
a.p'iy 


j; J 

a ^ applying the adequacy criterion, we have to 

‘ * *”'* into account all aspects of government service and 
'pt the totality of circumstances. Remuneration 
' inly an important factor but it is only one of 
Iber of other factors in determining the condi- 
of service of government employees. In feing 
emuneration, we have felt it necessary to weigh 
aspects and to take note of certain other condi¬ 
tions of employment peculiar to government service, 
notably security of tenure, assured prospects of pro¬ 
motion up to a particular level, leave privileges and 
pensionary rights. 


10. A sound pay structure should, in addition, be 
externally adequate. While government employees 
naturally both need and value security, they also need 
and value a reasonable standard of living, which 
should provide some measure of protection of existing 
standards from erosion on account of inflation or 
rising costs. As already explained*, government em¬ 
ployees in India, except those at the lowest level, 
have suffered marked reduction in their standard of 
living, and in real earnings since the First and Second 
Pay Commissions reported, owing to rising costs and 
loss of purchasing power. Besides bare physical 
needs, every family also has its conventional or social 
needs. A family should not be obliged to live in a 
manner that sets it apart from other families in the 
social group to which it belongs, and that makes it 
unable to live according to the established customs 
of the community. 


13. It has also been said that there are certain in- 
tanpble benefits that are peculiar to government 
service and these should be taken into account when 
fixing the remuneration of government employees. 
Thus, the Second Pay Commission t pointed out that 
higher grades in the Civil Service may continue to 
attract recruits of the best quality at emoluments lower 
than those available in the private sector because of 
the high social value of the civil servant’s work and 
the importance they attach to opportunities for parti¬ 
cipation in shaping the public policies and in carrying 
out programmes intended for the benefit of the com¬ 
munity. The same point has been put somewhat 
differently by the Priestley Commission^: of the 
United Kingdom. They have observed that thou^- 
the civil service might be recruiting and retaining effi¬ 
cient staff, this fact does not necessarily prove the 


•Chapter 4 
tChapter IV, Para S. 
^Command 9613-Paras 90-91. 
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proposition that the rates of pay given to them arc 
fair. They were of the view that financial considera¬ 
tions were not the sole, or even always the principal 
incentive which attracts recruits to the civil service. 
Tradition, family background and a sense of vocation 
may all play a part so that, except in the very long 
run and in a very general way, there may be only a 
tenuous connection between recruitment and rates of 
pay. The point has been re-affirmed by the Prices 
and Incomes Board* of the U.K. They were of the 
view that if the work-content or the associated status 
or power provided the individual with the scope to 
attain satisfaction and self-fulfilment, he may be 
willing to forgo significant financial rewards which 
may be available in alternative, but less demanding 
assignments. 


14. We have considered how far these non-cconomic ( 

benefits should be taken into account under the con- i 

ditions prevailing in India today. We think that these j 

rewards can be no substitute for adequate monetary i 

remuneration, taking the Civil Service as a whole, t 

though they may inspire a few devoted persons, who i 

should be considered exceptional, and hardly repre- j 

sentative of the general run of government employees. i 

While a sense of mission and self-fulfilment may s 

motivate an individual and .spur him on to greater 
efforts, these factors will only come into play after 
his basic needs and those of his family have 
satisfied. The crux of the matter is that the 
ernment has to compete with other employing 
cias including the private sector and nationalised ^^^^ 
dustries for the available talent. Frequently, 
salary offered is the decisive factor that weighs withlp^ 
the candidate. In recent years, the relative advantage^ V Vij 
of government service as compared with other tvt?es^ | { ^ fi 
employment have been diminishing. The lustre 
merly associated with the prestige and status 
superior civil service has di m med. As it should^iH^i 
in a democratic form of Government, true power ves^_jjg j 
in the elected representatives of the people rather thffi''*^ ^ 
in the civil service. It is given to only a microscopic ( 

segment of the civil service to exercise any real autho- j 

rity and to have the satisfaction of feeling that it is ^ 

able to influence policy. The vast majority of gov¬ 
ernment employees discharge routine duties, some- ^ 

times under trying conditions, and are denied this “■ 

stimulus. Further, with increasing ramifications of 
the functions of Government, the government servant t 

is being exposed more and more to public criticism. i 

Unlike the employees in the private sector, there are r 

restrictions imposed on government servants by the a 

Conduct Rules. Though the extent of these restric- c 

tions vary, depending upon whether the government J 

servant is employed under a typical Ministry or under i 

the Railways and the P&T which are quasi-com- s 

mercial in their operations, the Conduct Rules impose c 

restricions on private trade and employment, com- I 

munication with the press and political activities. We e 

feel that these restrictions should also be borne in a 

mind as counter-balancing factors in assessing the t 

intangible non-economic benefits which government t 

service is supposed to confer. r 


15. On the contrary, attractions of the non¬ 
governmental sector are increasing e.g., adequate medi¬ 
cal facilities, pension and gratuity, liberal provident 
fund and minimum bonus are now provided. Security 
of employment even in the private sector is of a high 
order for particular categories of employees owing to 
the organised strength of the trade unions. In deter¬ 
mining the appropriate pay scales, we have kept in 
view the supposed non-economic tjenefits as well as 
the restrictions peculiar to Government service, but 
while doing so, we have tried to maintain the proper 
perspective. 

16. The requirement that a sound pay structure 
should satisfy the test of “adequacy” may be in order 
as an abstract proposition, but before it can be used 
as a guideline for practical purposes, certain other 
criteria will have to be laid down by which the ade¬ 
quacy or otherwise of the proposed salary can be 
judged. We shall elaborate the point further on. At 
this stage, it will suffice if we were to point out that 
the test of adequacy in the final analysis would be 
whether suitable candidates are available at the pro¬ 
posed pay scales and are content by and large to re¬ 
main with the Government at a reasonable level of 
satisfaction. 


Yet another requirement of a soimd pay struc- 
^P^y^fhat it should be fairly simple and rational. The 
of pay scales which have come into existence 
^^^®he years, does not seem to be justified, htoor 
^^^^nces in the pay scales between one category and 
^^q^er generate demands for pay revision on grounds 
iPisparities and alleged discrimination. Broadband- 
[ several scales of pay would tend to 

such minor differences and should lead to 
^jtt^fj^ontentment by removing these irritants. Re- 
^jfecti^ in the number of pay scales is also adminis- 
Sa^^Iy convenient, because with simplification of the 
^j^^ure, it is easier to prepare pay bills, to' con¬ 
trol complements, and to check budgetary provisions. 
On the other hand, as we shall see later,| there are 
limitations to making any drastic reduction in the 
number of pay scales. 

Supply and Demand Considerations 

18. The Islington Commission of 1915 laid down 
the principle that the Government should pay so 
much and so much only to its employees as was 
necessary to obtain the recruits of the right stamp 
and to maintain them in such degree of comfort and 
dignity as would shield them from temptation and 
keep them efficient for the term of their service. Even 
in the hey day of British rule, the Islington Commis¬ 
sion moderated the operation of the law of supply and 
detnand. They pointed out that the Government of 
India was practically in the position of a monopolist 
employer, who was unembarrassed by a trade union 
and supplied with an abundant labour market. Though 
by reason of these factors, the Government was free 
to fix its own rates, nevertheless, the Commission was 
unable in fixing these rates for Indians, to proceed 


•Report No. 132, Command 4t87-Paia. 63—65. 

tBy this term we mean that where different posts carry'roughly the same level of responsibility, they should have the same 
pay, and no attempt should be made to mark minor differences in the content of the work by minor differences in pay. 
tParas 99—101. 
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solely on principles governed by the ideal of cheap- tial physiological needs of a worker, together with 

ness. They then went on to consider the responsi- his dependents, irrespective of the conditions of de¬ 
bilities attached to the appointments concerned and mand and supply. Beyond this level, however, 

the necessity of placing officers above the reach of demand and supply forces do have relevance. And, 

temptation, in so far as our point of reference is one particular 

sector of the economy—the Government sector, the 

19. The First Pay Commission referred to the test supply of a category of workers is related to the pay 

formulated by the Islington Commission and added similar workers receive in a competing sector, 

that it had been criticised as Ricardian in spirit and adequacy or otherwise of the pay structure in 

based on the capitalistic outlook of the Nineteenth Government sector, beyond the “minimum subsis- 

Century. They referred to the growth of trade union- tence” level, is to be judged by the level of salaries 

ism in the services and to their vague expectations of that obtain in alternative occupations under similar 

a new order. The Commission sympathised with the conditions of service. If the level of pay in the Gov- 

longings of the services and took cognisance of the ernment sector is relatively low, the supply of suit- 

new trends including that of socialism. The foUow- 3^*® personnel in this sector will tend to shrink in 

ing* extract sumps up their conclusions in this re- 1^® run, if not in the short. Even within the 
gard ; Government sector, the supply of personnel in any 

specific line of occupation is influenced by pay in that 
“We. recognise that even if wages in private line vis-a-vis other lines. Where personnel of a 

employment could be allowed to be fixed by particular type are in short supply relatively to exist- 

pure bargaining—but this too is no longer the ing and prospective demand, pay has to be made 

case the application of some moral principle more attractive, and at the same time provision should 

is expected, when the Government happens to be be made for the necessary training of personnel, 

the employer”. Proper adjustments in relative pay structures in dif¬ 

ferent occupations are indeed an instrument of man- 

They were, therefore, led to think that the test formu- power planning for future economic development, 
lated by the Islington Commission had only to be 

liberally interpreted to suit the conditions of subject to one overriding socio- 

sent day and to be qualified by the condition consideration concerning the absolute levels 

no case, should a man’s pay be less than in the intermediate and upper ranges. How 

wage (which the First Pay Commission appi^J^rog ^^^^ ’'®nn society permit these levels to go? This is not 
have treated as synonymous with the minimum ^^)^^WOTrely an economic question, it is also a social and 

'^p5B<j^S^^®iioiogical question. In the intermediate ranges 

20. We may now turn to the Second Pay Cfom^^tJ mvolve a large number of employees, the limit 

mission. They concluded that the minimum what the economy can afford, considering 

should be determined not merely on cconomicfe'Sfe^.jjj MilSit . potential. In the upper ranges, where 

siderations but should also satisfy a social test^hd^'r-lT^^*^^ , ®^ small and the financial implication of 
because of its intrinsic validity and because so significant, the limit is set by 

bearing on efficiency. They added that a social acceptability, irrespective of 

tion** of social and economic considerations of scarcity of talents. This is an aspect 

appropriate also in the determination of the hipest” which has to be borne in mind while pay scales in 
salaries. upper ranges are fixed, even though it may mili- 

21. During evidence, it v/as pointed out by an tate against the demand and supply principle in the 

eminent and responsible authority that in certain cases rnarket sense. Again, transient imbalances either 

the pressure of public opinion weighed very strongly supply or demand should not be given undue 

in favour of a limited number of issues which derived importance; it is the long term trend that should 
their impetus from some general considerations of receive more attention. 


equity or specific grievance. Nevertheless, he advised 
that some attempt must be made to bring supply and 
demand considerations to bear on the Commission’s 
recommendations. An economist of repute agreed 
during oral evidence that demand and supply would 
have to be accepted in a very broad sense. We are 
of the view that the test laid down by the Islington 
Commission and re-affirmed in essence by the First 
Pay Commission still has a certain degree of validity 
even in the present vastly changed situation. While 
supply and demand considerations cannot be ignored, 
they are subject to various qualifications. Where, as 
in our country, the supply^f labour at the unskilled 
level, is abundant, wages would tend towards a star¬ 
vation level if left to market forces. Minimum pay 
in such a society has to have reference to the essen- 


Equal pay for equal work 

23. All the Federations have accepted the princi¬ 
ple of ‘equal pay for equal work’ for determining the 
salaries of Government employees. They have mostly 
emphasised the need for ‘job evaluation’, and have 
expressed the view that these techniques can be used 
for devising a salary structure on scientific lines, and 
for determining proper wage differentials. The Con¬ 
federation of Central Government Employees and 
Workers and the National Federation of P & T 
Employees have urged the present Pay Commission 
to enquire into the claims of each and every cate¬ 
gory in each and every department, evaluate their 
jobs on (a) scientific basis and determine their wage 
differentials”. As mentioned in Chapter 2, they have 


*Report of the First Pay Commission—paras 43 and 44. 


**Paras 19 and 30 (Chapter IV) of the Report of the Second Pay Commission. 
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proposed that wage-board type committees should be 
set up immediately so that the work of job evaluation 
could be undertaken jointly by the management and 
workmen. The Indian National Defence Workers’ 
Federation have said that job evaluation is a necessity, 
at least for the industrial categories. The All India 
Defence Employees’ Federation have urged that even 
though the present Pay Commission may not be able 
to undertake job evaluation, considering the urgency 
of revising the pay structure, it should take steps to 
set up Sub-Committees for Job Evaluation, so that 
marginal adjustments and modifications to the pay 
structure recommended by it may be made after 
these Sub-Committees have gone into the details.* The 
Federation of National P & T Organisations have sug¬ 
gested that the matter may be left to the P & T 
Administration which has acquired the experience to 
adjudge varying skills and responsibilities pertaining 
to different occupations within its jurisdiction. 


recommendations of the Administrative Reforms 
Commission except that 16 grades have been suggested 
by them instead of 25, as in their view it was possi¬ 
ble to group different skills, competence, responsibility 
and hazards within this number. The All India 
Defence Employees’ Federation is in favour of adopting 
the ‘unified grading structure’ for all categories of 
Government employees. The Indian National Defence 
Workers’ Federation is also in favour of a ‘unified 
grading structure’ but for employees other than indus¬ 
trial workers. 

27. The principle of ‘equal pay for equal work’ 
and the related question of the feasibility of job 
evaluation under Indian conditions were also 
taken up with senior officials of the Government 
and we are grateful to them for giving us their views 
cither in replies to the questionnaire or in the course 
of oral evidence. One official advised us that while 


24. The National Federation of India Railwaymen 
have said** that modern job evalution techniques are 
capable of being applied in devising the salary struc¬ 
ture for Government employees. They have qualified 
this statement by pointing out that over the years 
job relativities have been established in the context 
of job requirements and job conditions; these rela¬ 
tivities have acquired significance. They have drawip 
attention to the special features of Railway wo^Ml 
and also suggested the setting up of an expert bi^^^B 
body within the frame-work of the Pay Comrn^^® 
to determine the pay scales for Railway employecMj® 

25. However, the Confederation, the Natiq^ 


the Commission may not be in a position to evaluate 
jobs within the Government to any significant extent, 
attempts should be made to identify some glaring 
examples of unequal pay for equal work, obviously 
with a view to rectification. Another very senior officer 
made the significant point that while the principle is 
a sound one and is widely accepted, it is not always 
easy to apply it in practice. The same officer thought 
otljat job evaluation techniques had only limited appli- 
in devising a salary structure for Government 
®j;^te^ees as there were many jobs under Government 
were not capable of such precise definition as 
commercial or industrial undertaking. Another 
^t^ily responsible officer told us that job evaluation 


Federation of P&T Employees and the Natioi|a| r hbe satisfactory at the shop floor level where it 
Federation of Indian Railwaymen do not find ]mjt ^^ay be possible to identify the type of work done and 
adoption of a ‘unified grading structure’ to be to the total organisation. He was of the 

ble in view of the multifarious functions of the GimBi^l^.f^OTthat job evaluation may be feasible in cases invol- 
ment and the “vastly disparate nature of its activ^g^^^.Vvii^quantitative measurements, but it could hardly 
in different spheres.' The National Federation^^P®^"besatisfactory in the sphere of qualitative measure- 
Indian Railwaymen has pointed out that the rail^|lrail3 added that it would not be possible for 

employees have been put to a lot of hardship as a Government to undertake job evaluation for all 

result of the adoption of a unified approach by the posts, but he agreed that it it were contended that a 

First and the Second Pay Commissions. According particular job had not been properly ranked in relation 

to this Federation, these Commissions have not to other jobs of the same category, then job evaluation 

realised the special features of work in the Railways. could be undertaken for resolving the dispute, and the 

Staff Inspection Unit may be entrusted with the study. 

26. The All India Railwaymen’s Federation He made the further point that the adoption of job 

(AIRF) in their memorandum have stated that the evaluation techniques merqly meant the substitution of 

structure of emoluments and service conditions should the judgement of the Finance Ministry, or of the Depart- 

be commensurate with the duties and responsibilities ment of Personnel, ^s at present, by the judgment of 

of Railwaymen, who are industrial workers. They of the concerned “expert” in future should job evalua- 

have added that the number of pay scales for Classes tion be introduced, i.e. the subjective element would 

III and IV employees should be limited to about 12, still persist, 

while those for the officers’ cadres should be brought 

down to about four. They have recommended broad- 28. In the context of the general demand of ‘equal 

banding. While suggesting 12 scales, the AIRF have pay for equal work’, it may be relevant to consider 

desisted from suggesting which particular category the provisions of clause (d) of Article 39 in the 

should be allotted which one of the 12 suggested Directive Principles Part of the Constitution which 

scales. They state: this is a matter for Job Evalua- requires that : 

tion to be undertaken by the Pay Commission itself’. 

They have replied in the affirmative to our question the State shall, in particular, direct its policy to- 

concerning the feasibility of bringing all Central wards securing.that there 

Government posts on a unified grading structure. They is equal pay for equal work for both men 

have added that they are in agreement with the and women. 


*Reply to question 3 of the Questionnaire by the Ail India Defence Employees’ Federation. 

**Reply to the Questionnaire by the NFIR. 

2 Fin./73—3. 
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The Supreme Court, in the Hindustan Antibiotics* 
case, to which we shall have occasion to refer again, 
interpreted this Directive rather widely and did not res¬ 
trict its applicability only to equality as between men 
and women. The principle has otherwise also acquired 
an aura of equity and fair play, and demands further 
consideration with reference to actual conditions. 


services and posts whose duties and responsi¬ 
bilities are comparable should, other relevant 
circumstances being the same, carry subs¬ 
tantially the same or comparable rates of 
remuneration. Since the same pay scales 
are applicable to both men and women 
employees, the question of discrimination on 
the ground of sex does not arise.” 


29. As pointed out earlier, the official witnesses had 
sensed some difficulty in the application of this princi¬ 
ple. The Second Pay Commission also referred to the 
same issue while considering horizontal and vertical 
relatives. Because of the hierarchieal structure and 
the fact that each level in the hierarchy shoulders 
greater responsibility than, and supervises the work of, 
those at the lower level, the Second Pay Commission 
thought that vertical relativities should, obviously, be 
recognised by differences in the rates of remuneration. 
According to them, if it were otherwise, there would 
be no economic incentives for seeking promotion to a 
higher grade or reward for accepting greater respon¬ 
sibility. In our view too, there can be little doubt 
that incentives have to be provided for persons to 
assume heavier responsibility—and it is inherent in 
the system that supervisors carry greater responsibilities 
than those supervised. Further, there should be incen¬ 
tives for the acquisition of a greater degree of skill.^ 
Thereafter, the Second Pay Commission discii 
horizontal relativities and stated** as follows:— 

“Horizontal relativities should, normally, 
less important factor in the determinati' 
salaries ; it is difficult to make valid ci ^ ^ 
parisions between classes in different oc^4 
pational groups, or with entirely dififr^nji 
kinds of duties; and the supply and de 
and, in consequence, the recruitment 
tions, also vary a great deal from one 
pation or profession to another. More 
as increased importance is attached to c 
parision with outside rates, the difficulty' 
working out horizontal relativities within the 
public service on any other basis, would 
increase.” 



These extracts when read together would suggest that 
the Second Pay Commission gave primary importance 
to establishment of proper vertical relativities and to 
the maintenance of existing relativities except where 
they required re-adjustment owing to changed condi¬ 
tions or where traditional valuations appeared unfair. 
Horizontal relativities could only be attempted for work 
of a strictly comparable nature and in the absence 
of a scientific process, comparisons with occupations 
which are basically diferent could not be relied upon. 

30. In their rcoort on Personnel Administration, the 
Administrative Reforms Commission (ARC) have 
stated that while they do not propose to deal with the 
emoluments to be attached to particular jobs or ser¬ 
vices, they would advocate certain basic principles, 
which should govern the formulation of the wage 
structure. They have made it clear, however, that it 
would be for the Government to work out the detailed 
ications. They have suggested^ that the posts in 
_ SOjivil Service should be grouped into grades so 
those which call for similar qualifications and 
’"^Ved similar duties and responsibilities fall in the 
grade. The same pay scales should be applied 
j®ll posts in the same grade. They have gone on to 
sfite that the posts in the Civil Service (by which they 
I^an not only the Government of India but also the 
Governments) should be brought within a frame- 
of 20—25 grades. They envisaged an evaluation 
oi>'’:^e posts so that they could be fitted into these 
es. The scheme has been terriied the introduction 
common or unified grading structure. According 
hem, the task of seeking and getting the best man 
for each job will be facilitated by such a structure, 
having regard to the pace at which the number and 
variety of jobs in the Civil Service are increasing. 


They went on to add that there was no scientific process 
for working out fair relativities. In their view a sys¬ 
tematic and careful examination of the existing 
relativities and their re-adjustment where the changed 
conditions so require, or where the traditional valuation 
has been unfair or irrational, should achieve the degree 
of fairness that is humanly possible. Elsewhere, when 
referring to clause (d) of Article 39 of the Constitu¬ 
tion they refrained from expressing any opinion on the 
constitutional issues involved but added!: 

“We would only mention that in recommending 
pay scales for various categories of staff we 
have kept in view the broad principle that 


31. At almost the same® time the Fulton Committee 
was examining the structure, recruitment and manage¬ 
ment of the Civil Service in the U.K. They, too, have 
used a similar phrase, and recommended the replace¬ 
ment of the numerous classes and their separate career 
structures by the creation of a classless, uniformly 
graded structure of the type that is now being adopted 
in many large business firms, and similar to the system 
used by the Civil Service in the United States. It has 
been clarified to us that the similarity in wording was 
merely coincidental, and that the A.R.C. did not pay 
much attention to the Fulton Committee’s Report, as 
the U.K. did not afford an exact parallel, and they went 
strictly by what they thought were the needs of India. 


* (1967) I. S.e.R. 652. 

** Para 31—page 31 Chapter IV. 
t Page 103, para 8 (Chapter X). 

! Recommendation No.8. 

@The report of the Administrative Reforms Commission on Personnel Administration was forwarded to the Prime Minister on the 
18th April, 1969 and the Report of the Fulton Committee of the U.K. is dated 19th June, 1968. 
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32. We have been struck by certain similarities in 
the recommendations of two major bodies concerned 
with the reform of the services, working independently 
of each other, and in dissimilar environments, one in a 
mature industrially advanced democracy, and another 
in a country trying to achieve economic growth and 
social justice. Both these bodies have suggested a 
relatively small number of grades. Both the bodies 
have suggested scientific analysis and evaluation of jobs, 
which should precede the adoption of a unified grading 
structure*. Certain other similarities, which come to 
notice are : Firstly, according to Fulton, fixed annual 
increments do not give enough incentive to effort and 
make possible too easy a progress for those who do 
not pull their full weight. The Administrative Reforms 
Commission claim as an advantage of the unified struc¬ 
ture that an automatic upward movement in a time 
scale will be checked. Secondly, Fulton asserted that 
no post should be the preserve of any one group, except 
in so far as individuals in the group may be uniquely 
qualified**; our Administrative Reforms Commission 
have highlighted that certain posts and categories of 
posts can no longer be regarded as the close preserve 
of generalist cadres alone***. Thirdly, the Fulton 
Report recommended tiie uniformly graded structure 
in order to give effect to the principle of the best man 
for the jobf. The Administrative Reforms Com 
mission also claim that the task of seeking and 
the best man for each job will be greatly facilit; 
the unified grading structure they proposed^. 

Fair Comparison 

33. We have been discussing the principle of 
pay for equal work’ in the limited context of Gov^ 
ment employment. The principle however, may 
be assumed to have general applicability and it 
be argued that equal work, whether in the pu 
the private sector, should be equally remunerate 
now propose to discuss this wider issue. 

34. Almost all the meinoranda we have rec 
have drawn attention to the more favourable terms 
admissible to the employees in the organised private sec¬ 
tor than those admissible to Central Government 
employees doing comparable work. The demand made 
has been for a “fair comparison” of the duties and 
responsibilities as also of the emoluments prevailing in 
jobs under the government and those outside. A further 
point that has been urged strongly, both in the memo¬ 
randa received by us, and in the evidence tendered 
before us, was that the Central Government employees 
felt aggrieved by the far higher emoluments that their 
counterparts were receiving in various public sector 
undertakings for doing what was considered to be 
comparable work. They have added that when new 
public sector undertakings, e.g., the Food Corporation, 
were set up, then many of their colleagues (and not 
necessarily the most efheientj were quite fortuitously 



sent to the new undertaking, they have in the mean 
while prospered more than those remaining with the 
parent Ministry. The argument runs that the higher 
emoluments drawn in the public sector undertaking 
cannot be justified either on the ground of higher 
duties and responsibilities, or by the need to recruit 
better qualified or more competent staff. They con¬ 
sider it anomalous that the same Government which 
finances the public sector undertaking should pay its 
own employees less, under similar conditions. 

35. The issue has been commented upon by many 
commissions and committees. The First Pay Commis¬ 
sion £ flatly stated that any attempt to remedy social 
inequalities or to change the pattern of economic dis¬ 
tribution must be directly made by the State adopting 
measures that embrance all classes of subjects, rather 
than by adopting indirect measures such as reducing 
salaries of public servants. 

They further® stated:— 

“.it is only reasonable that so far as 

practicable, a ‘fair relativity’ should be main¬ 
tained between the rates of pay of certain 
classes of civil servants and comparable out¬ 
side rates, the parity being judged only with 
reference to long-term trends in wage levels 
in the country ’. 

6 . While considering the question of maximum 
, and some of the suggestions of the late Dr. 
Gadgil, they made§ the following observations:— 

‘We agree that the State should not compete with 
private enterprise in respect of prize jobs ; 
but we are unable to agree with the view that 
the salaries of public servants could with 
safety be reduced much below the standard 
of remuneration available to men of capacity 
in private service posts similar in nature and 
responsibility”. 

37. The Second Pay Commission made a detailed 
tiidy of the suitability of the principle of fair com¬ 
parison for adoption under Indian conditions with or 
without qualifiactions. They concluded that this prin¬ 
ciple had serious practical limitations. They referred 
to the difficulty of getting full and systematic informa¬ 
tion regarding rates of outside wages. They also 
pointed out that the duties and responsibilities in the 
public service and the organisation of Government 
Departments often with deep hierarchies had usually 
no exact parallels outside. In any case, it was those 
outside rates which result from the operation of the 
free market mechanism that supplied the primary eco¬ 
nomic guide. On the other hand, because of the 
monopolistic character of governmental activities e.g.. 
Railways and Posts and Telegraphs, a relationship bet¬ 
ween wages and salaries and the demand for the pro¬ 
duct of labour was impossible to discover. They drew 
attention to the criticism that the adoption of such a 


*Para 216 of the Fulton Committee Report, and Para 39. Chapter m of the Administrative Reforms Commission* Report on 
Personnel Administration. 


**Para 217 of the Fulton Committee Report. 

***Para 37, Chapter in of the Administrative Reforms Commission Report on Personnel Administration. 
fPara 218 of the Fulton Committee Report. 

JPara 17 Chapter IV of the ARC Report on Personnel Administration. 

£Para 43—pages 27-28. 

@Para 44—page 28. 

§Para 53 —naop is 
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principle would result in a “circular procedure”, as 
the Central Government being the biggest single emp¬ 
loyer in the country, wages and salaries in organised 
employment outside often followed the pattern under 
the Government. Their* views may be summed up in 
the following extract : 

“In the circumstances, while refraining from adop¬ 
ting fair comparison with outside rates as a 
principle suitable for full and detailed appli¬ 
cation, we recognise it as one of the import¬ 
ant factors to be taken into account—a 
factor, however, to be considered at present 
usually in a broad way and with discrimi¬ 
nation. But we think that even where the 


the context of their recommendation for a unified grad¬ 
ing structure, viz., the outside comparison should be 
made as part of the process of pob evaluation, assessing 
both the importance of tlie job to the work of the ser¬ 
vice, and establishing the rate for similar jobs outside 
the service. It is noteworthy that each of their grades 
was to carry a range of pay {i.e., a scale) which would 
be relatively broad, and the structure they conceived 
of permitted overlapping of salaries between grades so 
as to provide scope for rapid advancement. They 
envisaged that while the most able would be promoted 
well before they reached the maximum of their grade, 
others could continue to earn salary increases within 
that grade. 


remuneration is to be determined mainly on 40 . in the USA., comparability between Federal 

other, for instance social considerations, com- salaries and those paid by trade and industry for 

parison with outside rates should be used as similar jobs has been iaid down by statute. They 

an aid and a corrective”. have an elaborate system of collecting information, 

. • • 1 j 1 C • ^nd establishing the equivalence of posts. As a result, 

38. In some other countries, the principle of fair salaries attached to the relatively few grades into 

comparison with outside employment is followed for which the Federal Service is divided have been changed 

determining the pay of the civil service. Thus the rapidly in an upward direction during the last few 

Priestley Commission in the United Kingdom reaffirmed years so as to reflect the rise in wages generally. The 

the broad principle to be followed in determining wages position classification system of the U.S.A. is based 

maintimance of a initial job evaluation. A single grade spans 

fair relativity between ttor vrages and those m out- several occupational groups. Nevertheless, the Federal 

side industry as a whole. That Commission adopted Government have succeeded in maintaining this system 

efficient civil service fairly rerai^«l^r a considerable period of time unlike the Cana- 
rated . Their concept of fairness Though the Canadians adopted a sysrem of 

ly, fair to the community, fair to the head diK;b’.fH®ri^^^^fication by job evaluation as long ago as 1919, 
department and fair to the employee. They Glassco Commission wanted to preserve job 

a correct balance could be achieved only if the pr^pow ^^ felfflluation. and the unified grading structure, a con- 
prmciple of fair comparison of civil service pay emerged that such a system would encounter 

current remuneration of outside staff employed^ojia bni|nmense difficulties owing to the pressure of the labour 
broadly comparable work and taking account of dj^lf LlWarket. The result has been a system of separate 
ences in other conditions of service, were adopt^^M^^^K^^p^jjQjjgj groups, each group with its own pay 
was fair to the community because the .citizen ®ulfe-^S and its own grade structure, this structure itself 
not reasonably complain that he was being exfl^U • t^e result of job evaluation 

if Government paid what other responsible empl ^mC^3tt i »w 

also paid for comparable work. The principle 3rat41. In the Philippines, the Wage and Position Classi- 

safeguarded the civil service from political pressures. ncation Office prepares a compensation plan which 

The salaries would not then be susceptible to arbitrary refleds salary data obtained by means of a nation-wide 

variations and changes would have to be applied survey of salaries for certain key jobs in private 

simultaneously to all members of the grade or the industry. From this survey, certain points of reference 

class. Civil Service pay negotiations could be segre- in the development of the pay plan are obtained. In 

gated froni political issues. Fair comparison was Japan, by statute the pay of Government employees 

advocated because it would enable the service to obtain has to be determined having regard to the difficulties 

recruits, some of the highest ability and and responsibilities of the tasks performed, and the 

a high proportion of average ability. It was fair also level of responsibilities. Here too, it is based upon a 

to the individual civil servant as it would guarantee detailed survey of the pay and allowances prevailing 

that he would receive his ]ust deserts and his salary in some 33,000 private establishments, 

could not be arbitrarily reduced. Also he had no 

cause for legitimate complaint if his pay approximated 42. In France, though the pay of a Government 

that of the outside world. post is determined on a scale laid down after consi- 


39. The Fulton Committeef reiterated the same 
principle though they had suggested far-reaching chan¬ 
ges in the structure of the Civil Service. They added 
that the principle of “ fair comparison with the current 
remuneration of outside staffs employed on broadly 
comparable work”, which was established by the Priest¬ 
ley Commission remained valid and would continue to 
be necessary to the eificieney as well as to the con¬ 
tentment of the service. One qualification was made in 

*Para 29—page 30. 


dering the usual parameters, the translation of the 
indices on this scale into financial terms is based on 
various considerations including prevailing market 
rates, budgetary considerations etc. The U.N. Hand- 
bookj of Civil Service Laws and Practices states as 
follows ;— 

“In France, an economically advanced country, 
the Competition of the private sector, the 
strength of civil service unions and perhaps 


tCommand 3638, para 226. 


{Page 200—para 176. 
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the political philosophy, have contributed 
towards ensuring that the civil service as a 
whole obtained sufficient adjustments of pay 
to secure itself against the effects of inflation, 
although senior classes may have suffered. 
It is questionable whether the service as a 
whole has succeeded in sharing fully the ris¬ 
ing standards secured outside, and persons in 
Classes A and B may consider themselves 
comparatively under-remunerated”. 

It will be seen that fair comparison as such has not 
been adopted as a formal principle in France though 
prevailing market rates of remuneration do influence 
governmental salaries, its precise impact has been 
made dependent upon a number of extraneous factors 
and the Government has assured itself considerable 
flexibility in determining civil service salary. The 
Government also emphasises the need for harmonising 
its pay scales with those prevailing in the public sector. 
In other countries also “fair comparison” as such has 
not been adopted as a principle, e.g., West Germany, 
Nigeria, Kenya and Malaysia. International practice "is 
thus far from uniform. 


B—Clerk (in Rs.) 


At the minimum At the maximum 
of the scale of the scale 



Basic D.A. Total 

Basic 

D.A. 

Total 

Central Government . 

110 

139* 

249 

180 

163* 

343 

Nationalised Class ‘A’ 
Banks . 

170 

122 

292 

550 

396 

946 

Reserve Bank of India 

210 

162 

387 

590 

454 

1084 

Engineering Company 

+ 15t 
193 

68 

261 

+40+ 

305 

72 

377 

Oil Mill . 

95 

320 

415 

371 

621 

992 

Electrical Manufacturer 

98 

338 

436 

313 

618 

931 

Petroleum Industry 

145 

211 

356 

375 

318 

693 

Pharmaceuticals 

125 

397 

522 

365 

691 

1056 


♦Includes Dearness Pay and first, second and third Interim 
Reliefs. 

fSpecial Pay to the Typists. 

Note: —-D.A. relates to the period January-March, 1972. 


43. Though the Second Pay Commission stated that 
full and systematic information was not available 
regarding rates of wages even in the well organise' 
sector of commerce and industry, and infori^tlt'’ 
regarding salaries except where they had been 
matters of public enquiry or adjudication was' 
more scanty, we did not find it difficult to secure si:, 
information. Below are given two tables sho 
the emoluments under the Central Government 
those under some selected non-governmental unt^e^ 
takings for the Peon/Messenger and the Clerk/T^ ' 
categories respectively :— 

Table I 


44. It will be noticed that for these categories the 
prevailing Central Government rates even after inclu¬ 
ding the three instalments of interim relief do not 
Stoimpare favourably with those of the banks or re- 
concerns in the private sector. 



Emoluments (Basic Payt DA) under the Central Governmrat' 
and some selected undertakings out side 

(Information collected as on 1-1-72 for latter) 


5. During the course of our enquiry, instances 
ijC^me to light when public sector undertakings subs- 
-- y ijtantially increased their scales of pay even though 

^ -,1--- ;-;-1-- 1- T 


cpie of them were incurring heavy losses. The only 
, why these undertakings were able to pay higher 
despite the lack of profitability was the backing 
S72-^-'rinpided by the Central Government and its tax 
Venues. It is significant to compare the position as 
lli^ow prevails with the position noted by the Second* 
Pay Commission in the following extract from their 
report:— 


A—Peon 


(In Rs.) 


At the minimum At the maximum 
of the scale of the scale 


Basic D.A. Total Basic D.A Total 


Central Government 

70 

100 * 

170 

85 

112 * 

197 

Nationalised Class ‘A’ 
Banks 

116 

111 

227 

200 

192 

392 

Reserve Bank of India 

135 

130 

265 

235 

226 

461 

Engineering Company 

150 

67 

217 

m 

67 

246 

Oil Mill . 

50 

243 

293 

131 

380 

511 

Electrical Manufacturer 

47 

232 

279 

119 

378 

497 

Petroleum Industry . 

85 

133 

218 

125 

169 

294 

Pharmaceuticals 

55 

330 

385 

133 

411 

544 


♦Includes Dearness Pay and first, second and third Interim 
Reliefs. 

N.B.—D.A. relates to the period January-March. 1972. 


“At present, a Lower Division Clerk Starts at 
Rs. 115 (pay plus dearness allowance) 
and goes upto Rs. 190. The awards made 
by adjudicators to which we have referred 
earlier, indicate that comparable employees 
in private employment start on an average 
at Rs. 100 per mensem. In the Life Insu¬ 
rance Corporation, an Assistant starts at 
Rs. 125; and in the State Bank for Clerks 
working in Area I, where the scale is the 
highest, the total emoluments at the start 
are Rs. 111. It is only in the Reserve Bank 
of India that a Clerk starts at higher emo¬ 
luments, viz., Rs. 142.50. On the whole, 
however, the present pay of Lower Divi¬ 
sion Clerks does not compare unfavourably 
with the corresponding rates in outside 
employment. Considering this with the 
nature of their duties, we recommend for 
Lower Division Clerks the scale of Rs. 110- 
3-131-4-155-EB-4-175-5-180.” 


♦Page 117, Para 27. 



46, The relative deterioration over the years of 
Central Government scales of pay, particularly as 
compared to those of the banks, which are now 
nationalised, calls for serious consideration. 

47. We have obtained data, which is tabulated 
below, regarding the ratio of salaried employees and 
wage earners outside agriculture to the total econo¬ 
mically active population and also the ratio of the 
number of Central/Federal Government employees 
to the total number of salaried employees for various 
countries. 


Country 


Table II 

Year 

Total Sala- Ratio No. of Ratio 

for 

of eco- ried of(4) 

Cent- of 

which nomi- emp- to(3) 

ral/ Col. 

data 

cally loyeeg as 

Fede- (6) to 

avai¬ 

active and %age 

ral Col. 

lable 

popu- wage 

Govt. (4) as 


lation ear- 

emp- %&gc.* 


(milli- ners 

loyees. 


ons) out¬ 

(milli¬ 


side 

ons) 


agri¬ 

cul¬ 

ture. 

(milli¬ 

ons) 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) (4; 

(5) 

(6) 

India . 

. 1971 

183.61»*24.09**13.1 

2.77 

Austilia 

. 1966 

4.86 3.88 

79.8 

0.22£ 

Canada 

. 1971 

8.63 7.25 

84.0 

0.19t 

Franco 

1970 

21.33 15.58 

73.0 

1.60£ 

Japan 

1970 

52.76 33.03 

62.6 

1.171 

U.K. 

1966 

24.86 21.97 

88.4 

0.69£ 

U.S.A. 

. 1970 

85.90 75.98 

88.5 

3.08£ 


♦Since the figures in Col. (4) and (6) do not relate to satl^^ 
Years in all cases, the percentages though broadly correct 
cannot be claimed to be meticulously accurate. 

♦♦Includes Jammu & Kashmir, Dadra & Nagar Haveli, 
Pondicherry, NEFA and Goa, Daman & Diu. The to¬ 
tal of ec 9 nomically active population in these areas was 2.09 
million in 1971. Data derived by Registrar General and 
communicated by letter dated 27-10-1971. 

£This is for the year 1969. 

fThis is for the year 1970. 

$This is for the year 1968. 

SofuacE: Year Book of Labour Statistics (ILO), 1971-Table 2 
(A) except for India (for Col.3 and 4). 


48. Two features stand out. In India the number 
of salaried employees and wage earners is a much 
smaller percentage of the total economically active 
population, as compared with the corresponding figure 
for the other countries which are more advanced. 
Secondly, the number of Central Government em¬ 
ployees in India is a significantly higher percentage 
of the total number of salaried employees and wage 
earners as compared to the corresponding percentage 
for other countries. The Government of India has a 
dual role, being responsible not only for the gover¬ 
nance and development of the country as well as the 



uplift of the masses but also for the contentment, effi¬ 
ciency and morale of its own employees where it 
functions in the role of an employer. It can be ex¬ 
pected that a reasonable balance should be struck 
between these two roles and one role should not ac¬ 
quire overriding importance at the expense of the 
other. The Government of India cannot formulate its 
wages and salaries policy oblivious of its develop¬ 
mental role, and to the detriment of the masses. Much 
literature (to which we have referred while passing 
in Chapter 6-Minimum Remuneration) has recently 
come out indicating the depth and extent of poverty 
in India. It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
Government will proceed cautiously so as not to ac¬ 
centuate existing disparties and exacerbate social 
tensions. The figures given in the table above suggest 
that while it may be possible for the U.S.A., U.K., 
Canada and Japan to fully follow private sector 
scales of pay for determining civil, service salaries and 
France may give considerable importance to this 
principle, the vastly different conditions prevailing in 
India as brought out above, may warrant a somewhat 
different approach. This is all the more so having 
regard to the dominant position of the Central and 
State Governments in the employment field, to which 
we have drawn attention in paragraph 2. 

A9. In order to assess how wages and salaries in 
' ‘^i^rganised private sector were relevant for deter- 
'aon of Government salaries at present, we went 
the question in some detail. Data from the Annual 
/ey of Industries and other sources* show that 
ey earnings for industrial workers had increased 
1960 to 1966, the index number for 1966 being 
57 with the money earnings for 1960 as the base, 
earnings had also gone up from 100 in 1960 to 
1966 (index numbers only). For non-workers 
'the supervisory and allied staff), the real ear- 
had, however, gone down from 100 in 1960 to 
in 1966 (index numbers only). The same trend is 
'evident for 1967 also for which year data for wages 
and salaries are available, but not for other “benefits 
and privileges”. It is also noteworthy that wages, 
salaries, benefits and privileges to staff, which aggre¬ 
gated 55.7 per cent of the value added by manufac¬ 
ture in 1960 had increased to 58.5 per cent in 1966. 
We compared how gross profits on the one hand and 
salaries, wages and bonus on the other had varried 
as a percentage of the net sales. Gross profits in the 
private corporate sector had declined from about 
10.3 per cent in 1960-61 to 8 per cent in 1968-69, 
but had improved thereafter to about 9 per cent in 
1970-71. Salaries, wages, etc., had also declined 
from 14.8 per cent in 1960-61 to 13.4 per cent in 
1968-69, i.e. less sharply than profits. After 1968-69, 
however, it had gone down still further. Our purpose 
in referring to these figures is to show that labour in 
India was able to use its organised strength to improve 
both money earnings and real earnings and if any¬ 
thing to better its relative position. This contrasts 
with the position found by the Committee on Fair 
Wages, 1949, which expressed the view that wages 
fixed as a result of collective bargaining may not ap¬ 
proximate to the fair wage because of unequal 
bargaining. 


j data will not compare with the similar data in the Indian . Labour Statistics, as there is no limit of Rs400/-p.m for workers 
and the definition of Factory’ is different. / f , 
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50. Published studies* in the Division of Mone¬ 
tary Economics, Reserve Bank of India, indicate 
that during the period 1965 to 1971, which was one 
of rising manufacturing and wage costs, the large 
manufacturing firms have been in a position to pass 
on the rising costs to the final consumers. It has also 
been pointed out that profits after tax as a percen¬ 
tage of net worth have improved since 1968-69 for 
these large companies being 11.5 per cent in 1970-71. 
This is the highest since 1965-66 (10 per cent). 

51. Organised industry in India functions under 
highly sheltered conditions because of the licensing 
of imports, absence of foreign competition, chronic 
shortages, increased demand which may have received 
a fillip from the ‘green revolution’, control exercised 
over the establishment of new units, etc. General 
observation also confirms the trend pointed out by 
the R.B.I. studies that industry, particularly a big 
company, is usually in a position to shift increased 
costs, including wage costs, to the consumer. In these 
circumstances, industry is often prepared to accede to 
the demands put forward by labour unions rather 
than face labour trouble, involving strikes, and clo¬ 
sure of industrial establishments. Certain State Gov¬ 
ernments have been known to lend their weight to 
the demands made by labour. Some of the reason^ 
which seem to have weighed with managemej 
avoiding a show-down with their workers are 
cated in the following paragraph. 

52. Some units may already be in financial 
tress and any stoppage would result in loss of 
bility, and permanent closure or liquidation in tripiii; 
case; where there is competition, individual ur^^l, 
realise that it would only be a matter of time be^ 
their competitors also would have to face simil/ 
tuations, and allow similar concessions to their’ 
kers; there was a reasonable expectation, if not 
certainty of their ability to eventually pass on increai 
wage costs to the consumers, with the result that their 
profits would be only marginally affected, and clo¬ 
sure of their units would be a far less attractive alter¬ 
native; companies earning reasonable profits have 
little compunction in increasing wages because a sub¬ 
stantial percentage of their profits in any case go as 
Corporation Tax. 


Medicines and pharmaceuticals 
Electrical manufactures 


15.5%. 

13.5% 


The level of wages and salaries, which is feasible 
for profitable industries to achieve, may be beyond 
the reach of an elected government, that has to depend 
on public support, and functions in a dual role, as 
already indicated. Not only establishment charges, 
but also costs incurred for welfare measures, the 
security of the country, and investment for development 
have to be met largely from tax revenues. There are 
severe constraints, both economic and political, on 
increasing tax revenues. 

55. \Ve find also that government employment 
even ft production plants and quasi-industrial units 
differs considerably from employment in normal 
trade, commerce and industry not only in content 
and scope but also in the performance that is expec¬ 
ted from the employee. Industry in the organised 
private sector is geared primarily to the task of pro¬ 
ducing a limited number of specified goods as eco¬ 
nomically as possible, with a view to maximising returns. 
Production under the Government is carried out for 
meeting internal demands, and is incidental to the 
functioning of the Government. Workshops and pro- 
luaion unfis exist primarily as captive units in the 
jjays and the P & T. The Railways and the P & T 
fclves are service organisations. The tariff struc- 
fis oriented more towards serving the public am! 
ling particular social needs. The Railways have 
ily favourable telescopic rates for foodgrains, coal 
other bulk freight and incur losses of Rs. 26 
:rbres per annum on moving foodgrains, and Rs. 
ijj^crores on coal, even after the recent freight in- 
jTcr^e on the latter. The Post and Telegraph authori- 
^ifes’^arge below cost for services such as Post Cards 
|%Ioney Orders. The Ordnance Factories are meant 
larily for serving the needs of the military, and 
their production mostly to the Government. Self- 
sufficiency, reliability etc. are given more weight than 
costs in the overall interest. Surplus capacity and 
manpower may have to be retained in peace time for 
the security of the country, and to meet threats of 
external aggression, as these factors constitute the 
base for rapid expansion in an emergency. 


53. The present wage and salary structure pre¬ 
vailing in organised industry may not, therefore re¬ 
present the structure that would have evolved as a 
result of the operation of market forces under con¬ 
ditions of near perfect competition, as was observed 
also by the Second Pay Commission. This factor has, 
therefore, to be borne in mind when applying the 
principle of fair comparison. 

54. During 1970-71 we noticed that certain 
groups of industries were able to record quite hand¬ 
some profits, as will be shown by the figures below 
indicating profits after tax as a percentage of net 


worth : 

Aluminium 19.3% 

Other non-ferrous metals (basic) 18.8% 

Mineral Oils 16.6% 

Silk and rayon textiles 16.3% 


56. We would like to caution that a straight¬ 
forward comparison of Government scales of pay 
with those prevailing in various non-governmental 
concerns may be misleading. We have found that in 
many cases the duties and responsibilities actually 
performed are not adequately reflected in the designa¬ 
tions used. To achieve proper comparability of posts 
h would be necessary to consider the actual duties 
and responsibilities under the Government and those 
in a private concern, and thus ensure that similar 
assignments were in fact being compared. Further, 
any comparison would be vitiated if it did not take 
into account other features which are peculiar either 
to Government service or to private trade and industry 
e.g. 

(a) The normal practice under the Government is 
to have a long time scale. The practice in private 
trade and industry is to have short scales or even 


♦Reserve Bank of India Bulletin July, 1972. 
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fixed pays. There are inherent difficulties in compa¬ 
ring a particular pay having perhaps a small spread, 
with a range where the maximum may well be double 
the minimum. 

(b) Bonus is admissible to industrial and commer¬ 
cial employees in the private organised sector and 
the minimum bonus has recently been raised to 8.^3% 
even for concerns which are not making a profit. The 
Payment of Bonus Act, 1965 expressly states that 
nothing in the Act will apply to employees employed 
by an establishment engaged in any industry carried 
on by or under the authority of any Department of 
the Central Government. 

(c) Promotional prospects may be entirely different. 
While the Government attempts to ensure som#degree 
of advancement often on the basis of sheer senio- 


58. For certain types of posts and functions, out¬ 
side comparison in fact breaks down because these 
functions and posts are unique to the Government. 
Instances such as those of the Customs and Excise 
staff. Income-tax Officers, Controllers of Exports ft 
Imports, Air Traffic Controllers, the entire Armed 
Forces and para-military organisations, readily come 
to mind. The only rational way of fixing the salary 
levels of these categories of staff would be an assess¬ 
ment of their work content, the results being mode¬ 
rated, if necessary, by internal comparison and the 
establishment of equitable horizontal relativities bet¬ 
ween such personnel and other personnel according 
to well-estabhshed criteria. This was more or less 
what the Priestley Commission also recommended* 
in the U.K. for specialised categories peculiar to the 
Government. 


rity, promotion in the private sector is dependent 
to a greater extent on performance, and as a reward 
for work considered useful by the management. 
Future prospects should be considered together with 
present remuneration in assessing the worth of a 
post. 

(d) As pointed out by the Finance Secretary in 
his evidence, in the private sector and also in some 
of the public sector undertakings the number of 
posts above the middle management level diminishe^^s^ 
rapidly. Thus, though a few posts may be remg^^^^^ 
ted at high rates, they can benefit only a micreSi^^^j&^fc 
segment. The practice followed by the Goverrmera^® 
benefits a relatively higher percentage of the 

but to a smaller extent—as compared to the pr^tej^^ 
sector. i 

V fH Vii 

(e) Specially in the middle and higher level p^t|,|. J 
Government employees enjoy certain safeguardjfce-^^ 
garding security, disciplinary matters and prom|TObil^<^-; 
These matters may require consultation with anffi te^y- , 
pendent body such as the Public Service CommissM^^ 
These safeguards may not exist in private conceri|;^ij|3 ? 

(f) Government posts often carry housing and 
pensionary benefits which are considered more attrac¬ 
tive than those prevailing in the private sector. 

57. It appears to us that comparisons sought to 
be made between the Government and the private 
sector ignore some basic differences. The motiva¬ 
tion and personnel policies adopted in the two sec¬ 
tors are vastly different. The aims and objectives of 
a commercial or industrial house are fairly clear, even 
if limited. Management has greater flexibility and is 
prepared to reward performance, judged according to 
commercial standards, by higher emoluments. Con¬ 
versely, for the indifferent performer, progress may 
be less assured. The Government has many regu¬ 
latory, welfare and development tasks to perform. 
There is constant contact between the executive 
agencies, the politicians, and the public. The aim of 
the Government is to achieve fairness, objectivity and 
impartiality, when executing policies laid down by it. 

The rules of seniority and of cadre regulation make 
out-of-tum promotions and monetary rewards for 
Government servants the exception rather than the 
rule. 


59. Because of the persistance with which the 
demand for equation of governmental scales of pay 
with those of comparable posts under the public sec¬ 
tor undertakings was voiced, we considered it desir¬ 
able to study the matter in some detail. Public sector 
undertakings can take different forms e.g. Govern¬ 
ment companies or statutory corporations. With re¬ 
gard to the former, the previous practice was to in- 

iclqde in the Articles of Association a proviso to the 
that no post carrying pay above a certain 
^^|lary limit would be created, or appointments 
to such posts without the prior approval of the 
HTOident. In any case, the Government exercised 
^^siderable control because they appointed the 
iChairman, Directors etc., and fixed their terms and 
Ifcqnditions of service. Officers of the Central Govern- 
art^ t e.g., of the administrative Ministry and the 
j^^^ce Ministry, were also appointed to the Board 
' bCrtrectors to function as channels of communica- 
tiofr and to ensure that the Government companies 
aM function in accordance with the policies of the 
'Oovernment. Usually, the President was empowered 
by the Articles of Association to issue directions and 
instructions “in regard to the finances, conduct of 
business and affairs of the company”. The company 
was enjoined to give immediate effect to the direc¬ 
tions or instructions so issued. 

60. In regard to the statutory corporations, the 
relevant statute itself usually authorised the corpora¬ 
tion to fix the pay and conditions of service of its 
employees, though the terms and conditions of ser¬ 
vice of the top executives were prescribed by statu¬ 
tory rules or by Government orders. Even with re¬ 
gard to those categories of employees whose terms 
and conditions were to be fixed by the corporation, 
the necessary regulations of the Corporation had to 
secure the previous approval of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, {vide Section 60 of the Damodar Valley Cor¬ 
poration Act and Section 45 of the Air Corporations 
Act applicable to Indian Airlines Corporation and 
Air India). The Government was inclined to cast a 
jealous eye on the emoluments paid by the corpora¬ 
tion and public sector undertakings to their employees 
and to scrutnise the proposals, may be even too meti¬ 
culously. As recently as 1968, detailed instructions 


*Para 124 page 32. 
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were issued by the Bureau of Public Enterprises 
laying down guidelines* for dearness allowance, trave¬ 
lling allowance, house rent allowance etc. 

60-A. The Estimates Committee** of Parliament 
in its 52nd Report 1963-64 (Ihird Lok Sabha) went 
into the pay structure of public sector undertakings 
and suggested the setting up of a Committee with the 
representatives of the Ministries of Finance. Indus¬ 
try, Home Affairs and heads of major pubhc sector 
undertakings to give proper guidance in this matter. 
They emphasised the need for a rational and sound 
policy in regard to pay scales, which should be based 
on some scientific method so that persons doing the 
same or equivalent work received approximately the 
same pay, at least within a particular region. They 
expected the Committee to classify posts with more 
or less equal responsibilities and to reduce the num¬ 
ber of pay scales to the minimum. They also drew a 
distinction between the public sector and the private 
sector. They were of the view that the former was 
emerging as the biggest employer and should set the 
pace for other employers by pegging the salaries 
rather than competing with the private sector in this 
regard. 


constituent units, but giving full powers to the Board 
of Directors to create all other posts below the Board 
level, irrespective of pay. It seems clear that these 
orders exceeded what the A.R.C. had in mind, as the 
power to make appointments had now been converted 
into the power to create posts below the Board level, 
with no financial limits whatsoever on the pay. 

63. We may here refer to certain important judi¬ 
cial pronouncements which are relevant for our 
purpose. 

In the French Motor Car Company’s% case, the 
Supreme Court agreed with the views they had ear¬ 
lier expressed to the effect that in the case of certain 
common categories of employees such as Drivers, 
Clerks and Stenographers, it might be possible to 
take into account scales of pay even in those concerns 
which were engaged on entirely different lines of 
business, for the work of employees in these common 
categories was, more or less, similar in all concerns. 
Ill elaboration of these conclusions, the Supreme Court 
held in Greaves Cotton’s £. case as follows:— 

“The principle, therefore, which emerges from 


61. The Administrative Reforms Commission re¬ 
ported on public sector undertakings in October,|^ 
1967. One of their recommendations was the 
tion of Sector Corporations. They went on to eiS^^^S 
sise the need to evolve a common policy for the^^j^^® 
ries and conditions of service of the employees 
these Sector Corporationsf. The ARC, howe^p^K 
thought that the enforcement of a uniform patt^|^ 
in the matter of pay and allowances of employ^M b 
in the publie sector as a whole would neither be 
visable nor practicable in view of the number.aiid^ 
variety of jobs. Though the Government did not 
the recommendation for setting up the Sector 
porations, they appreciated the need for a comm ^^^ 
policy on salaries etc., and thought that while it nSp^ 
not be practicable to work out a uniform pattern for 
all public sector undertakings, yet where rationali¬ 
sation was possible, it should be effected. For this 
purpose, the concerned Ministries could form coor¬ 
dinating groups for similar and allied types of under¬ 
takings under their administrative control. Implicit 
in these decisions was that though the sector corpora¬ 
tions were not to be set up, the Government them¬ 
selves would take over their role in this regard. 


these two decisions is that in applying the 
industry-c'um-region formula for fixing wage 
scales, the Tribunal should lay stress on 
the industry part of the formula if there are 
a large number of concerns in the same 
region carrying on the same industry; in 
such a case in order that production cost 
may not be unequal and there may be equal 
competition, wages should generally be fixed 
on the basis of the comparable industries, 
namely, industries of the same kind. But 
where the number of industries of the same 
kind in a particular region is small it is the 
region part of the industry-cwm-region for¬ 
mula which assumes importance particularly 
in the case of clerical and subordinate stall 
for, as pointed out in the French Motor Car 
Co/s case, there is not much difference in 
the work of this class of employees in 
different industries.” 


In the Hindustan Antibiotics££ Case, the Supreme 
Court stated that the concepts of minimum wage, 
need-based wage, fair wage and living wage, though 
accidentally evolved in industrial adjudication relat- 


62. An important recommendationt of the A.R.C. 
was that all appointments below the Board level 
should be made by the Board itself. The Government, 
however, issued orders in February, 1969 reserving 
powers only for the creation of posts to be held by 
the Chairman, Managing Director, other members of 
the Board of Directors, and General Managers of 


ing to industries born in the private sector, applied 
equally well to industries in the public sector. From 
the workers’ point of view the character of the em¬ 
ployer was irrelevant, as the worker was interested 
in his pay packet and if he was given reasonable 
wages it mattered little to him whether he was work¬ 
ing in the private or the public sector. The Directive 


*No. 2(142)/68-BPE(GM) dated 6th September, 1968 (Appendix XH of the 50th Report of the Committee on Publie Undertakings 
1968-69. 


**Paras 124-131. 

tRecommendations No. 3, 4, and 47 (i). 
tRecommendation No. 12(5). 

*(1963 Supp. 2 S.e.R. 161 
£(1964) 5 S.e.R 362. 368. 

££1967J I.S.C R. 652. 
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Principles of the Constitution did not countenance 
the invidious distinction which was sought to be made 
on the basis of the character of the employer. The 
Court came to the conclusion that the same principles 
evolved by industrial adjudication in regard to private 
sector undertakings would govern those in the public 
sector having a distinct corporate existence. These 
findings of the Supreme Court estabfish a nexus be¬ 
tween the workers of the private sector undertakings 
and those in the public sector undertakings while re¬ 
taining the industry-cww-region concept. 

64. On the other hand, since the Government has 
the controlling, if not the sole, interest in the public 
sector undertaking, and is also the authority for the 
appointment and removal of the members of the Board 
of Management, it cannot disown responsibihty for 
such vital matters as the pay scales adopted by the 
undertaking, and the disparities between those scales, 
and the pay scales applicable to its own employees. 
Such disparities in remuneration could thus be remov¬ 
ed only if the Government scales of pay were to be 
modelled strictly according to the scales prevailing in 
the private sector. For the reasons elaborately dealt 
with above, we did not consider this arrangement to 
be suitable. We are thus faced with a dilemma. 


undertakings during 1970-71 and the difference be¬ 
tween this figure and the higher percentages indicated 
for the private sector in paragraph 54 ante. Thirdly, 
the Government may desire to set up public sector 
undertakings with the object of gaining the ‘com¬ 
manding heights’ of a particular industry so as to 
ensure that essential commodities are available to the 
nation at reasonable prices and in adequate quantities. 
Fourthly, it may be the policy of the Government 
to develop the backward areas. As pointed out by 
the Finance Secretary in his evidence, the location of 
an industry in backward areas as against the more 
developed areas, may involve heavier capital expen¬ 
diture, as much of the infra-structure necessary for the 
functioning of the industry may not be available 
and may have to be newly created. In these circum¬ 
stances, there may be justification for the public sec¬ 
tor undertaking not being called upon to pay the same 
level of wages as prevails in the more developed areas, 
so that the higher initial capital expenditure is par¬ 
tially offset, and the enterprise remains competitive. 
For these reasons, it may not always be possible or 
desirable to maintain strict comparability between 
wages in the public sector undertakings and those in 
the private sector undertakings even for supposedly 
comparable posts. 


It appears to us that some degree of adjustme. 
required in all directions for laying down guid 
for scales of pay in the public sector under 
and in determining scales of pay for the Governrnj 
own employees. . 


65. The Supreme Court decision in the Hindus 
Antibiotics case will need to be interpreted 
flexibly in determining remuneration for the 
sector undertakings. First, there are many 
sector undertakings which have constituent ff8»ts 
located in different regions, e.g., the Hindus^ 
Machine Tools, Fertiliset Corporation of India ffli 
Hindustan Steel. For these undertakings, the manage¬ 
ment may strive for uniformity and may find it inex¬ 
pedient to pay staff of the constituent units at differ¬ 
ent rates though they are doing the same work, and 
therefore, it may well happen that differences among 
personnel of public sector undertakings inter se, and 
among those of a public sector undertaking and of 
a private sector undertaking in the same region may 
emerge. Secondly, the basic motives for setting up 
undertakings in the public sector and those in the 
private sector may be totally dissimilar. The Govern¬ 
ment may embark on activities calling for massive 
investments and with an inherent lack of profitability, 
in order to provide the essential infra-structure and a 
base for further development; here it is the overall 
national interest rather than the profit motive that 
provides the justification. According to Professor 
Robpn,* Public Corporations reveal a tendency ‘to 
eliminate the profit-making incentive and to substitute 
the public service motive.’ This fact may partially 
explain why the precentage of the gross profit to 
capital employed was 3.9t for the public sector 



It is interesting to note that in the U.K. where 
. mparison has been accepted as a guiding prin- 
Pthere has been some rethinking in recent years. 
White Paper of 19691; is somewhat critical of 
efuse of comparisons by themselves as grounds for 
teasing wages and salaries and observes as 
olflows :— 

in present circumstances, general use of the 
‘comparability’ argument as a basis for pay 
increases is a '•ecipe for inflation. This is 
particularly true of claims based on :— 

the mere maintenance of traditional relation¬ 
ships which have no economic justifica¬ 
tion; 

the restoration of differentials between higher 
and lower paid workers following an in¬ 
crease given deliberately to improve the 
position of the lower paid; 

the restoration of pay relativities which have 
altered over the years as a result of 
changes in the social structure; 

the matching of pay increases earned by other 
workers under efficiency agreement.” 

When considering civil service pay, the White 
Paper states “indeed where comparisons are used in 
determining the pay of public servants, the results 
may be inflationary unless every possible step is taken 
to maximise the efficiency with which the labour is 
used; and this places a special responsibility on em¬ 
ployers, unions and workers to ensure that this is 
done.” 


♦Nationalised Industry and Pablic Ownership—William H. Robson, page 68. 

tAnnual Report ofthe Working ofindus,rial and Commercial Undertakings of the Central Government 1970-71, page 18. 
JCommand No, 4237 paras. 90 and 95. 
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67. An Economist* who studied the working of 
the National Board for Prices and Incomes in the 
U.K. gave the following as a reason why the Board 
sought to reduce the role of comparability ; 

“the widespread use of comparability tended to 
set off a process of leap frogging or a ‘wage- 
wage’ spiral. Increases in wage rates granted 
to one section of the work force, some¬ 
times for special reasons, tended to be 
quickly imitated by other sections; in return 
the original group then applied pressure to 
restore its differentials; and so on.” 

According to the Board, even when comparisons 
have to be made, it should be on a refined and not 
on a crude basis. They write as follows in their 
Report** on Salary Structures: 

“We conclude from our examination of general 
salary reviews that excessive rehance is 
placed at present on comparisons with sup¬ 
posed market rates. Full and accurate in¬ 
formation about salaries paid for comparable 
jobs is a useful tool in salary administration, 
but the information at present collected is 
often very inadequate and is used in an un¬ 
critical and inflationary way. The justific^^ 
tion for a general salary increase sho^^CI^S 
examined primarily in relation to 
tribution required of the staff towar^^™^ 
creasing productivity, considered in the^^am 
of systematic information and planning^^ffi 

68. It seems clear, therefore, that in fixing sc^^ j 
of pay whether in the public sector undertakingor^fc 
under the Government, disproportionate impofeft^'"^ 
should not be given to private sector salaries. 

fact that a particular category is getting a cei^^ 
wage in a private concern should not ipso facto 
reason, on grounds of supposed comparability, for 
raising the salaries of a similar category either in a 
public sector undertaking or under the Government. 
We think that the uncritical use of such comparisons 
without considering the work content and the totality 
of the_ prevailing circumstances would be unjustified. 
As pointed out above, the tendency for such wage 
increases to touch off further increases by a process of 
‘leap-frogging’ is real. We are of the view that the 
Government as the dominant employer will have to 
take note of its dual rolef and of the profound in¬ 
fluence that the pay scales, which it adopts, exert on 
State Governments and on quasi-governmental insti¬ 
tutions, such as Universities, Municipalities, Colleges 
and Schools. 

69. While we have argued against attaching dis¬ 
proportionate importance to private sector salaries, 
we would like to clarify that it would be wrong on 
the part of the Government to ignore the fact that if 
the organised private sector is consistently able to offer 
higher wages and salaries than those offered by the 
Government for comparable work, then there would 


be a progressive deterioration in the quality and cali¬ 
bre of persons entering Government service. At a 
time when the Government is assuming heavier res¬ 
ponsibilities and expanding its role, the first require¬ 
ment is an efficient administration. This will not be 
secured without a reasonable pay system which reflects 
changes in the pattern of remuneration in the outside 
world. Government service should attract and retain 
not only a high proportion of persons of average cali¬ 
bre, but also a sufficient number of persons of the 
highest ability and competence to provide leadership 
and to strengthen the administrative and technical 
machinery. Besides, the Government employees should 
feel reasonably satisfied with their pay and conditions 
of service, if they are to give of their best. TTnless 
pay scales offered by the Government are adequate, 
these conditions will not be achieved. Undue reliance 
should not be placed upon the argument that since 
Government service is attracting a large number of 
recruits or that there is relatively little wastage by 
way of premature resignations etc. the scales of pay 
offered are adequate. In many cases, e.g., for certain 
types of engineers, the Government is the dominant 
employer and there are relatively few alternative ope¬ 
nings for such persons. Also, the marketability of the 
skill and experience acquired, particularly for gene- 

R as opposed to specialists, is strictly limited, 
these circumstances, the Government may be 
> fill the vacancies and retain the persoimel but 
ration may still occur owing to a sense of 
ice arising from the salaries received, and may 
nuch harm to the administration, as the process 
lious. 


Government employees naturally maintain a 
watch on emoluments in the non-governmental 
^ sd^r, and if disparities are too great, a gnawing sense 
[j^SS i f mjustice will corrode morale and lead to discontent, 

I adverse effects on efficiency. For performing com- 
^pdrable duties, Government employees should not re¬ 
ceive emoluments so conspicuously below those receiv¬ 
ed by persons of the same social strata engaged in pri¬ 
vate trade and industry as to develop this sense of griev¬ 
ance. It is difficult to maintain high morale in a group 
which is harassed by pecuniary worries, and an adequate 
salary is an important factor in securing freedom from 
care, by permitting a reasonable standard of living, as 
judged by contemporary standards applicable to the 
same social strata. A dispirited public service can 
never be expected to function satisfactorily and to 
rise to the occasion, when a crisis occurs. It should 
not be forgotten, as pointedly referred to again oy the 
Priestley Commission, that the process of detericration 
arising from a sense of grievance on the part of the 
staff may be a slow one, particularly in a service with 
high traditions. By the time the tendency manifests 
itself, irreparable damage may have been done. We 
may add that because of the cadre system, the full 
impact of deterioration in the calibre and the compe¬ 
tence of the new recruits will be felt by the country 
after a time lag of 20-25 years, when they will be mov¬ 
ing to the top and plavine a vital role in the govern¬ 
ance of the country, as during the interval, their senior 


♦British Prices and Incomes Board by Allan Pels, Department of Applied Economics Occasional Paper 29 (page 108) 
♦♦Report No. 132. Cmnd. No. 4187, Nov. 1969, Para 123. 
tVide para.48 ante. 
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colleagues may be shouldering the burden. At that 
stage, restoration of administrative standards may be 
well nigh impossible in the short term, as public 
servants in the top echelons take time to train and to 
mature. 


upward trend in salaries which may have deleterious 
consequences for the economy by generating fresh in¬ 
flationary pressures. It may also result in unhealthy 
trends in the labour field because of competition 
amongst various trade unions, all vying for higher 
wages. 


71. We are of the view that there is force in the 
argument advanced by certain Associations that too 
large a disparity between wages and salaries in the 
governmental sector and those in organised trade and 
industry for broadly comparable work is likely to 
reaet adversely on the efficiency of the public service 
in the long run. At the start of a career, the emolu¬ 
ments and other advantages etc. under the Govern¬ 
ment should approximate fairly closely to what a 
person with similar qualifications, aptitude and train¬ 
ing can obtain from a good employer in the private 
sector. In making the comparison, the advantages 
and disadvantages under both types of employment 
should be duly considered, and the total package 
appraised, including elements such as assured promo¬ 
tion prospects, pensionary benefits, absence of 
favouritism on the governmental side, and perquisites, 
bonus etc., prevalent outside the Government. We 
feel that a greater degree of divergence between total 


73. The next point to which we would like tc in¬ 
vite attention is the need to formulate a common 
policy for wages, salaries and conditions of service of 
the employees of the public sector undertakings. We 
fully appreciate that conditions may differ from one 
public sector undertaking to another. Some may be 
profitable and may have been created intentionally to 
generate surpluses, e.g., Corporations which have been 
given the sole right of dealing in canalised imports. 
Others may be incurring heavy losses, often because 
of price policies adopted to serve specific purposes. 
Turther, there is great diversity in the type of work 
performed, and we agree with the views of the 
A.R.C., that the enforcement of a uniform pattern in 
the matter of pay and allowances of employees of the 
public sector as a whole would neither be advisable 
nor feasible. We are also aware of the need for auto¬ 
nomy in the public sector, which implies that the 
management should be primarily responsible for the 


emoluments in the private sector and under the Gov¬ 
ernment would be feasible and acceptable latei^^^" 
person’s career than during the recruitmen^^^^^ 
Job satisfaction, including involvement m 
schemes and programmes, the special traininjlpal^^^ 
ties offered by the Government, and the attracM|^^S 
earning a pension, would be generally condueWe'^^H 
stability and the retention of trained personnel bf 
Government, though there might be exceptions. 1 

factors would neutralise even a substantial diff g^c;^. j 
in the emoluments at the higher levels betw^filM-J 
two sectors, without unduly straining the Gov«Ain|tet'^ 
employees’ loyalty and sense of vocation. 


72. We are of the view that the present differences 
in wages and salaries prevailing among undertakings 
in the private sector and the public sector as also 
the Government proper for posts at various levels, 
are so marked, that systematic and continuing atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the problem. We are else¬ 
where* suggesting the setting up of a standing machi¬ 
nery for the collection and analysis of wage data on 
a comprehensive basis and for performing other tasks. 
It would not be correct to allow wages and salaries 
to increase beyond what is economically justified by 
increases in productivity. Increases in the private 
sector seem to trigger off increases in the public sector 
undertakings, and are followed at periodic intervals 
by increases in governmental salaiies also in an at¬ 
tempt to narrow the gap. Increasing salaries at the 
upper end of the scale is fraught with the added risk 
that there would be inevitable demands from the 
lower income groups for corresponding increases and 
acceptance of such demands would have large finan¬ 
cial implications because of the numbers involved. 
This reinforces the point we made earlier about social 
acceptability of high salaries. We are of the view 
that the Government may consider seizing the initia¬ 
tive and intervening effectively to check the general 


fixation- of wages and for collective bargaining with 
t the Unions. On the other hand, the demand for 
O^^tonomy can overreach itself. Two of our very 
^&»nsible official witnesses have advocated the estab- 
^^pment of a coordinating mechanism when evolving 
scales etc., for various public sector undertakings, 
^^e have already drawn attention to recommendations 
rof the Estimates Committee in this regard, and to the 
i tonclusion reached, pursuant to the A.R.C’s rccom- 
gjteiidations, by the Government that coordinating 
^t^lmps should be set up for evolving a common policy 
i'Viti lespect of allied undertakings. We think that these 
jA^^clusions are valid. It would be ill-advised for the 
^Sovernment to divest itself of responsibility for the 
Wphy scales ete., adopted by the public sector under- 
takmgs when it provides the finances for them and is 
vitally interested both in their proper functioning as 
also in the surpluses generated by them. There can 
be little doubt that the pay and conditions of service 
offered by public sector undertakings to their emplo¬ 
yees have an impact on Government employees, and 
this is all the greater if the type of work is compara¬ 
ble, e.g., the effect is most marked in the case of 
routine categories such as typists, clerks, stenogra¬ 
phers and messengers. It cannot be the intention 
that public sector undertakings which are earning high 
profits because of the conditions created by the Gov¬ 
ernment itself should dissipate these profits by way of 
additional emoluments and bonus to their employees. 
The community at large and the Government are en¬ 
titled to a share in these profits by way of lower 
prices or additional resourees for development. On 
the other hand, public sector undertakings running into 
heavy losses are unable to resist demands from trade 
unions, especially since the possibility of bankruptcy 
does not threaten them owing to the cushion prervided 
by the public exchequer. For the reasons already 
stated, we do not think that the public sector should 
mechanically adopt pay scales prevalent in the private 
sector on the basis of uncritical external comparison. 


*Chapt6r 66. 
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74. We recommend that a tight and effective co¬ 
ordinating machinery, on which the Government in 
the Ministries of Finance and the Department of 
Personnel are represented, be established. In parti¬ 
cular, it should be charged with the responsibility of 
ensuring that pay scales of staff in public sector 
undertakings shoald be fixed with due regard to the 
possible repercussions on other public sector under¬ 
takings and on the pay scales of the Government 
employees. It should also be responsible for evolving 
a common policy on pay scales etc. in the public 
sector and ensuring that no single unit goes seriously 
out of line. We are confident that the Government 
will be able to evolve a procedure for dealing with 
pay and wage claims expeditiously and that the co¬ 
ordinating mechanism will not unnecessarily concern 
itself with minutiae. If this recommendation is found 
acceptable, then it would called for a review of the 
existing position and some of the extent orders. The 
recommendations that we have made are broadly in 
conformity with the principle of inclusiveness to which 
we have drawn attention at the commencement of 
this chapter. 

75. The coordinating mechanism we have suggested 


has quoted the following definition with approval:— 

“Job evaluation is the evaluation or rating of 
jobs to determine their position in a job 
hierarchy. The evaluation may be achieved 
through the assignment of points or the 
use of some other systematic rating method 
for essential job requirements, such as skill, 
experience and responsibility. Job evalua¬ 
tion is widely used in the establishment of 
wage rate structures and in the elimination 
of wage inequalities. It is always applied 
to jobs rather than the qualities of indivi¬ 
duals in the jobs.” 

The principal purpose of job evaluation is to rank jobs 
as a basis for a pay structure. It aims, therefore, to 
compare all jobs under review using common criteria, 
and to define the relationship of one job to another. 
It is essentially concerned with relationships, not with 
the absolutes. Job evaluation is impersonal as it is 
concerned with the characteristics of the job and not 
with the incumbent. It does not take cognisance of 
the competence or ability of the person holding the 
job or whether the duties have been carried out effi¬ 
ciently or indifferently. 


can only, withstand the effects of rising wage differen¬ 
tials between the organised private sector and tha 
public sector within limits. If these differentiate^^^ 
crease beyond those limits, a breach will oc(^E^M 
arrangements devised by the coordinating mec”?®^^ 
will be overwhelmed. It follows, therefore, th^|^d 
coordinating mechanism itself should take no^^ 
prevailing wage rates and salaries, and this reinfo^® 
the need to collect adequate data as we have 
gested elsewhere.* It is to be expected that^fe 
coordinating mechanism will respond flexih|^q 
changes taking place in the economy as a Mirdl^ 


76. If stability in prices and wages is to be ensiipji^ 
the next step might be to initiate measures for con¬ 
trolling wages in the private sector also. This would 
call for an integrated wages and incomes policy in¬ 
volving control over a wide field including prices, pro¬ 
ductivity, rent control, dividend limitations etc. In¬ 
creases in wages beyond what is justified by increases 
in-productivity can have undesirable consequences. 
We do not wish to transgress our terms of reference 
and move into a controversial and complicated field, 
but we are confident that the Government may find 
it necessary to give further attention to this ques¬ 
tion. 


Job Evaluation 


78. Various methods of job evaluation are in 
vogue. Some of them are non-analytical, that is, 

g !ering the job as a whole, while others are 
ical, which involve breaking up the job into 
!S factors or components such as skill, mental 
Lxcational requirements, responsibility and work- 
conditions. Among the analytical methods are 
^tor comparison and points rating. The former 
breaks down the key job into ‘factors’. An attempt 
^made to establish how much of the current wage 
of each key job is being paid for each factor. 
t^^^Jsale is prepared for each factor showing a range 
^|jcash values. Jobs other than key jobs are then 
evaluated factor by factor against these scales, the 
i«n of individual factor values being the total rate 
of the job. The method thus combines the two dis¬ 
tinct processes of evaluating the job and also deter¬ 
mining its money value. The points rating method 
is more common. Point valuations are assigned to 
each factor into which the job is broken down, and 
by a system of aggregation, the value of a job as a 
whole is expressed by a figure giving the total number 
of points. The total points score determines the 
position of the job in the hierarchy and determines 
the numerical relationship between one job and an¬ 
other in terms of importance etc. The method only 
evaluates the job, and does not translate the findings 
into monetary terms, which is a distinct process by 
itself. 


77. Because of the expressed preference of the 
Federations and Unions for job evaluation, to which 
we have referred earlier, and as a concomitant to 
adoption of the principle of ‘equal pay for equal 
work’, we tried to study the techniques used in job 
evaluation, the implications of adopting it and its de¬ 
pendability. The International Labour Office** (ILO) 


79. Job evaluation in its present form has certain 
advantages but also suffers from a number of limi¬ 
tations. Even though it is not yet a scientific dis¬ 
cipline, it does provide a basis for a systematic study 
as the I.L.O. has observed***: 

“Job evaluation seeks to give practical expres¬ 
sion to two principles of fairness that are so 


♦Chapter 66. 

♦♦Page 9, Job Evaluation—I.L.O. 
♦♦♦Page 112—ibid. 
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widely recognised that they cannot be re- 82. We have been assured by the Ministry of 

garded as mere subjective assertions inspired Finance that the practice has always been to fix the 

by group interests; that of equal pay for pay of a post on the basis of the duties and responsi- 

equal work and that of differential reward bilities attached to it. Limited use of job evalua- 

in accordance with discernible differences tion techniques would, therefore, be no more than 

in the sacrifices that the performance of a refinement of the practice followed at present, and 

productive work requires in terms of edu- its natural evolution along accepted lines. The 

cation, training, personal application and special machinery for adopting such techniques mav 

the endurance of adverse conditions. This be integrated with an organisation we are suggesting 

objective of job evaluation gives the method later in this Report** for collecting information re- 

a broader interest than it would have as a garding pay and conditions of service and for ro- 

mere wage-fixing device.” grading posts within the standard scales. 

r ■ ^ j 1 ^ r , 1 - j • Wages and Productivity 

It introduces an element of orderliness and is con¬ 
ducive towards a more objective appraisal of the 83.1 We have given careful consideration to the 

various facilities involved. feasibility of linking wages in the Governmental sector 

with productivity. Taken generally, it is a truism 
that the economy as a whole cannot sustain real in- 

80. But job evaluation has its serious limitations. creases in incomes, which are not justified by in- 

It has so far been applied mostly to industrial jobs creases in productivity. The National Commission 

and those on the shop floor. The highest paid occu- on Labourf observed as follows:— 

pations have rarely been subject to tbis analysis. 

The subjective element is still there in any job evalua- “The real wages of any group of workers can- 

tioii process. Above all, the technique is time-con- I’® unrelated to their productivity un- 

suming and would also require to be subject inroads into the share of other groups 

to constant review, as conditions change. made. The urgency of improving pro- 

ductivity levels to sustain increases in real 
wages cannot be over-emphasised. This 

81. We think that the increasing use of job in turn needs a widening and deepening of 

tion techniques in advanced countries such capital to raise technology on the one hand 

U.K. and U.S.A. for establishing pay systems and investment in human capital on the 

the Government and winning a degree of accef^^^^^^^W other.” 

lity amongst the staff may have a lesson for 

India also. It would ensure that posts of differfen^ a d L^ages in the non-governmental sector can conceiv- 
occupational categories are grouped into a relati^tf * Ii%% tie linked with productivity, though unions by 
small number of pay scales on an objective .Kiwsi&ctive bargaining may endeavour to increase 

and not, as at present, on mere value judgiAntsJ^X, beyond what may be strictly justified by this 

Our suggestion is not novel because, as long / rtWion. Such increases, outstripping increases in 

1949, the Committee on Fair Wages rccommenTO d'-'-->'- .-^^uctivity, can be expected to accentuate inflationary 
that proper time and motion studies should be S^^sures, with the result that even workers in general 

tuted on a scientific basis, to relate a fair wage to a rriay not benefit in real terms and the increase in 

fair load of work*. Such systematic studies may fur- money wages may prove illusory in the long run. In 

ther ensure that the wages fixed for difierent jobs the governmental sector, the bulk of the employees 

are economically justified by the scope and content are engaged on administrative and regulatory func- 

of the work performed. On the other hand, we tions, where the link with productivity is extremely 

realise the difficulty of adopting a technique, which tenuous. Even in departmentally run factories and 

is yet to be fully proven, in an enormous organisation workshops where the end-products are purchased by 

such as the Government of India where the nature the Government, the link between wages and pro¬ 
of the duties and responsibilities, attached to various ductivity would be difficult to establish. These de¬ 
posts and their functions cover a wide spectrum. partmentally run factories, etc., do not adopt normal 

However, a cautious adoption of job evaluation tech- pricing policies, and do not always work on com- 

niques over a limited sphere, particularly for Indus- merical lines for the reasons we have mentioned in 

trial and fairly standarised jobs, seems to be indi- paragraph 55 ante. Thus in the governmental sec- 

cated as an experimental measure. We are fortified tor, there appear to be intractable difficulties in 

in this belief because as mentioned in Chapter 2 we directly relating pay with productivity. However, we 

had studies carried out for us by the Administrative are firmly of the view that the Government can, and 

Staff College, Hyderabad, as Consultants, covering should, forge stronger links than are prevalent’ now 

some categories of staff. Though based on a small between the performance of a Government employee 

sample, the results obtained have been interesting and the pay he draws. This could be done by en- 

and wherever they appeared to be prima facie de- suring that promotion takes place on merit and by 

pendable, we have utilised them as a corrective to seeking continually to raise efficiency e.g., by con¬ 
cur own overall judgment in prescribing different trolling numbers employed, and by more effective 

pay scales for certain categories. supervision, which may necessitate the strengthening 

*Chapter II, para IB. 

**Chapter 66. 
tParagraph 15-30. 
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of the administrative and managerial cadres. In de- 
partmentally run enterprises and organisations, incen¬ 
tive schemes based on time-saved concepts, and 
piece-rate systems are already in vogue: '.ve advocate 
increased use of such arrangements linking payment 
of wages with output, wherever it is feasible to 
do so. 

83.2 Recent studies on the problem of wages and 
productivity have unmistakably shown that producti¬ 
vity is a function not only of investment in physical 
capital and improvement in technology/, but also of 
investment in human capital. The I. L. O. Report on 
‘Poverty and Minimum Living Standards’ for example, 
aflBrms that “if the right combination of measures to 
promote minimum living standards, and the right 
methods of financing them, are chosen, their stimu¬ 
lating effects on growth can decisively outweigh any 
retarding effects they may tend to have*”. “Another 
study** made by the I. L. O. states on the basis of 
recent research that:— 


own employees what it expects a private employer 
to provide to his employees”. The FNPTO have 
stated that “Government have to function as a 
model employer before it preaches a sermon to the 
private sector and legislates in pursuance of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy of offering a 
living wage to the workers”. One inference from the 
view expressed by the Federations is that they feel 
the Government has failed to comply with the 
standards which it urges the private employer to follow. 
In this limited context, the ‘model employer’ princi¬ 
ple becomes sfinply a question of ‘fair comparison’ 
which we have discussed. In its larger context, how¬ 
ever, the demand that the Government should act as 
a ‘model employer’ goes one step ahetfcl of the de¬ 
mand for ‘fair comparison’. The NFIR have actually 
reiterated what they urgedf before the Second Pay 
Commission and saidj that the model employer 
principle assumes importance as the “Government of 
India happen to be the biggest employer” and be¬ 
cause they “have entered into the industrial field in 


“the larger part of the economic growth that has 
occurred over lengthy periods in a number 
of countries must be attributed not to increas¬ 
ed physical inputs of capital, labour or natural 
resources but to other factors broadly des¬ 
cribed as technical progress or increases (in¬ 
cluding those due to economies of scaJ^^ 
in the productivity of the physical 
Education, training and the adequate 
vation of the men and women engag^f^ 
production as entrepreneurs, mana^^ra 
scientists, technicians and skilled or 
skilled workers no doubt play a larger 
in this.” 

The Concept of the ‘Model Employer’ 

84. Many of the unions and major federations 
demanded that the Government should act as 
‘model employer’ in fixing the wages and salaries 
its employees. The Confederation and the NFPTE 
have objected to the Second Pay Commission not 
accepting this principle even after taking note of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy and Government 
Pj-onouncements both on the floor of Parliament, and 
in the Five Year Plan Reports. In replv to the 
questionnaire, the Confederation has' 'stated as 
follows:— 


a big way by the setting up of the public sector”. 
The NFIR feels that the profit motive being absent, 
it should be “possible for the Government to provide 
better conditions than those allowed by an en¬ 
lightened employer, who is not expected to shed self- 
interest, whatever the extent of enlightenment”. 

phrase ‘model employer’ can be traced 
l^^^^ac Donnell Commission in the U. K. (1912— 
B^^^hich stated “it is an accepted principle with all 
^^p^s that Government should be a model employer”, 
^^e-'are not sure what precisely the various Federa- 
^|tt<^s and Associations had in mind when they made 
V^TOe'ir suggestion that Government should be a ‘model 
Safetyer’. The phrase might mean that in the matter 
and conditions of service, the Government 
r^shpuB be ahead of other employers and actually 
^Sitfion as a pace-setter. On the other hand, it may 
, .^interpreted to mean that the Government should 
^ Treat its employees no less favourahlv than the first 
flight of employers (other than the Government) 
treat their employees. Yet another interpretation 
may be that the Central Government should be more 
particular than other employers in ensuring that pro- 
n’otion etc. is given according to impartial and ob¬ 
jective criteria, that there is the maximum security 
of service, that conditions of work and housing are 
satisfactory etc. The First Pay Commission® came 


“The Government should be a model employer, 
so that its role as prime regulator of wage 
policy for the entire country and responsi¬ 
bility to secure for all workers a living wage 
assumes a moral content and effective¬ 
ness.” 

Both the Railway Federations also urge the acceptance 
of this principle. The NFIR in replv to the question¬ 
naire observed that the ‘model eihployer’ principle 
connoted that “Government should first give to its 

♦Report of the D.G. of I.L.O. p.41. 


to the following conclusion:— 

“The theory that the State should be a ’model 
employer’ has often been appealed to: it 
may be useful as enunciating and ideal and 
as insisting that the State should lead and 
not merely follow the private employer; but 
it is too vague to furnish a practical test. 
It will not be fair to the country to encourage 
a claim by civil servants to be treated better 
than their fellow countrj'tnen. (Tomlin 
Commission’s Report, para. 312).” 


♦♦Minimum Wage Fixing and Economic Development I.L.O., 1968-pp.38-39. 
fAs quoted in para 11, Chap.TV of the Report of the Second Pay Commission, page 20, 
ttNFIR Memorandum, page 2. 


@Para 46, page 29. 
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86. The Second Pay Commission was also of the 
view that if the Government were to function as a 
model employer in the sense that it paid higher 
wages and salaries than other good employers for 
comparable work, it would expose itself to a well 
founded criticism of extravagance. They pointed out, 
however, that the social principles and standards 
which the Government has laid down for, or recom¬ 
mended to, employers generally should be taken into 
account in determining the emoluments and con¬ 
ditions of service of Central Government employees. 
They felt that generally the effectiveness of the wage 
and labour policies which the Central Government 
formulated, would depend on its actions and outlook 
as an employer. We agree that the Central 
Government cannot speak in two voices and having 
adopted a particular labour policy, it has to abide 
by that policy in the role of an employer also. This 
would necessarily mean that legislation regarding 
minimum wages, hours of work, overtime etc. should 
be equally binding in Central Government offices and 
establishments, as they are outside. 


to personnel matters, and perhaps greater attention 
should be paid to these matters by top Government 
officers in future. We are also of the view that 
better working conditions and residential housing, 
particularly by launching a large building programme 
in the metropolitan cities, when the ‘inances permit, 
would do much to remove discontent. The increases 
in emoluments which we have been able to recom¬ 
mend, may appear modest in the background of the 
demands made before us, and the expectations gene¬ 
rated by the setting up of the present Commission; 
the proposed scales arc likely to have a better, and 
more enduring impact, if they are linked with some 
of the other changes we have broadly indicated here. 
Such of the changes and, other improvements we have 
suggested, as are eventually found acceptable by the 
Government, if announced simultaneously would, by 
interaction, re-inforce one another and foster a better 
climate in the relations between the Government and 
its employees. 

Our Approach to Pay Determination 


87. We have already drawn attention to the wide appropriate at this stage to outline 

gap in emoluments that prevails between certain cate- approach to the task of devising the pay structure 

gories of Central Government employees on the one Central Government employees and the principles 

hand, and the employees of reputed corcerns in considering the demand 

private sector on the other. It has been poinustr^tejypf®! ' comparison of Central Government scales 
that having regard to the resources of the^^^^^Mfiy with those prevailing in the organised private 
Government, it may not be possible at for supposedly comparable work, we have 

close this gap. We would be labouring undeiMd|^^®wo attention to the dangers involved in th^un- 
lusion if we were to suggest that the Central Gi^fe^t^ ^^^ yfical use of such comparisons. Wc have mentiorpthat 
ment should now take upon itself the responsi^^Wiffwo levels of pay prevalent in the organised private sec- 
of being a pace-setter, and of bettering the wages pmA yji not, under the present circumstances, provide a 

by reputable concerns in the private sector. It wi^ f®’’ judging whether Central Government 

perhaps, also be unreal to assume that the of pay are fair and equitable because of the 

ment should be in the vanguard of those cficbi;ns,r'.nkw3iA dissimilar conditions prevalent in the two sectors, 
which are today paying the highest salariesll^.i fai i ^-0 * other hand, we have gone on to state that 
agreement with the First Pay Commission, we scales under the Government cannot be fixed in 

that it would be an untenable position for the C^S^I ?pj?f)lation, and be wholly divorced from the terms and 
Government to treat its employees as a orivileged conditions generally obtainable outside by persons 

class, having regard in particular to the Government’s possessing comparable qualifications and doing simi- 

objective of ensuring equitable distribution of the ^ur work. While disproportionate importance should 

national wealth and the upliftment of the under-pri- attached to private sector salaries, it is neverthe- 

vileged sections of the community. We also agree necessary to take note of the rates of pay and 

that the concept of model employer is open to such conditions of service prevalent outside Govern- 

diverse interpretations that no precise guidelines of us a corrective. While dealing wuth supply and 

practical value are provided. demand conditions, we have come to the conclusion 

that they do have relevance though they are subject 


88. In certain other respects, however, the Central 
Government could be in the forefront of enlightened 
management, without assuming too large a financial 
burden. Instead of endeavouring to be a ‘model em¬ 
ployer’, the Government can certainly try to attain 
t!ie more modest objective of being a ‘good employer’, 
and adopt a progressive management p^olicy, including 
adequate reward for outstanding performance by rapid 
promotions or otherwise. A good employer need 
not necessarily offer the higest rates of pay. There 
should be other advantages viz., stability and conti¬ 
nuity of employment, adequate facility^for training 
and advancement, and high standards of integrity 
and impartiality. Having regard to the trend of evi¬ 
dence placed before us, we felt that ffie Government 
could do much to restore the morale of the services 
and esprit de corps. We formed the impression that 
Government service suffers from inadequate attention 


to several qualifications. In particular, we have 
pointed out that since the supply of unskilled labour 
is abundant, the wages to be paid for such workers 
should be related to essential physiological needs 
rather than to conditions of supply and demand. 
Further, we have played down this principle when 
considering the upper pay ranges. Again, when 
referring to wages and productivity, we encountered 
intractable difficulties in directly relating pay with 
productivity. We also rejected the model employer 
principle. 

90. It will be noticed that while severely qualifying 
or rejecting some of these well-known principles, we 
have not so far formulated any concrete principles 
which could be used as practical guidelines for the 
purposes of pay determination. It will be our en¬ 
deavour to do so now. We have, however, nett 
found it possible to lay down one single principle as 
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the task entrusted to us is both complex and difficult. 
The spectrum of activities of the Central Government 
is extremely wide, and the categories of employees 
that come within our purview arc both numerous 
and diverse. It would, in our view, lead to rigidity 
if we were to attempt to formulate one single princi¬ 
ple encompassing the entire gamut of Central Govern¬ 
ment employees. We have found it advisable to 
bear in mind several principles and conditions when 
recommending scales of pay for different posts and 
services under the Central Government. Though 
generally apphcable in most cases, we may have had 
to deviate from some of these principles in other 
cases, having regard to the fact that we are not writ¬ 
ing on a clean slate, and we are dealing with a massive 
organisation, which has already developed along parti¬ 
cular lines. 


the last quarter of the twentieth century, it would 
be anachronistic to have a large number of peons 
and chaprasis whose wages can hardly be justified 
either on social or on economic grounds. This aspect 
has been dealt with in Chapter 66. 

93. So far as the upper ranges of salaries are con¬ 
cerned, we have stated that a limit is set by consi¬ 
derations of social acceptability, even though it may 
be militating against demand and supnly principles 
in the market sense. We have also observed that 
increasing salaries at the upper end would lead to in¬ 
evitable demands from the lower hicome groups, and 
these demands would have large financial implications. 
At this end of the spectrum, therefore, social consi¬ 
derations, including the reduction of disparities in 
income, acquire importance. 


91. We arc of the view that the Government being 
the dominant employer, should formulate its own 
principles of wage determination as suited to its 
needs. Obviously, in framing these principles, the 
Government will have to take due note of recruit¬ 
ment difficulties and the maintenance of a high level 
of efficiency in the public service. The true test is 
whether the Government service is attracting and re¬ 
taining the persons it needs and they are reasonably 
satisfied with the pay and .other conditions of servicf 
taken as a whole. The fulfilment of this test, 
essential pre-requisite for the proper function^ 
administrative machine. Having legard to ch3 
conditions, it may be necessary for the Govemmef 
alter pay and other conditions of service selectivelji 
different categories of employees, avoiding, if possi^ 
violent short-term changes in horizontal relativity, 
would advocate a flexible, as opposed to a rigid ap| 
ach, in such matters. 

92. The first pay point that has to be fixed isTtfie 
minimum wage. As we have indicated in Chapter 6T* 
the minimum wage should be fixed according to soH^’ 
norms so as to ensure a reasonable standard of liv¬ 
ing without adhering to conditions of supply and de¬ 
mand. Because of the ready availability of persons 
willing to enter Government service even at the lowest 
level, it appears desirable that the qualifications and 
the recruitment standards should be upgraded so as 
to ensure that the Government secures full value for 
the wage offered. It is also equitable that since the 
minimum wage is fixed at a higher level than what 
would be justified according to supply and demand 
criteria, the better qualified persons should have pre¬ 
ference in securing employment rather than the less 
qualified. We would add that since minimum is 
being fixed somewhat higher than what it previously 
was, it should not constitute a floor upon which a 
new wage edifice will be built incorporating cqui- 
proportionate increases at all the higher levels. The 
old ratios between the pay of a Lower Division Clerk 
and that of a Class IV employee, as also between the 
pays of the Upper Division and the Lower Division 
Clerks should, therefore, change having regard to the 
higher minimum now recommended. 

As a corollary to the increased pays recommend¬ 
ed, it will be necessary to control numbers. During 


94. For the intermediate levels, which would cover 
the vast majority of posts under the Central Govern¬ 
ment, we find the principle of ‘equal pay for equal 
work’ taken broadly to cover the range of a time- 
scale (rather than fixed pay point,/ to be generally 
unexceptionable, when considering the Centra! Gov¬ 
ernment alone as a separate entity. It seems to us 
only proper that in the absence of any distinguishing 
features, the employees of the same Central Govern- 
^ment in different branches should be paid equally if 
work, according to certain well-established 
Ka, is adjudged to be equal value. 

It is necessary, however, to give concrete shape 
|[6 Ijiis principle and to specify the factors on the basis 
I'Vhich comparisons can be carried out. It is our 
pd'nsidered view that at the intermediate levels, the 
^ V itofiy of post should be related to the duties and res- 
Leg ibilities attached to that post, to the qualifications 
^““■^ribed for recruitment to the; post, to the 
of supervision exercised etc. Early in the 
fse of our work, this aspect of the matter had 
iaged our attention and in the explanatory notes 
’our questionnaire, we had specifically drawn atten¬ 
tion to the following factors* which should be taken 
into account in the fixation of wage differentials 
according to the Fair Wages Committee : 

1. degree of skill, 

2. Strain of work, 

3. experience involved, 

4. training required, 

5. responsibility undertaken, 

6. mental and physical requirements, 

7. disagreeableness of the task, 

8. hazard attendant on the work; and 

9. fatigue involved. 

The majority of replies to the particular question 
accepted the relevance of these factors for pay fixa¬ 
tion purposes. However, the N.F.I.R. have stated 
that the list of factors for wage differentials given in 
the report of that Committee were prepared mainly 
with factory workers in mind; as such it was not ex¬ 
haustive enough to determine the pay differentials in 
a complex industry like Railways, for v/hich they 


*Para 23 of the Questionnaire, p. 17. 
2 M of Fm./73—4. 
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suggested that the following additional factors should 
also be taken into account: 

(a) the method of recruitment; level at which 
the initial recruitment is made in the 
hierarchy of service or cadre. 

(b) minimum educational and technical qualifi¬ 
cations prescribed for the post, 

(c) dealing with the public, 

(d) avenues of promotion available, 

(e) horizontal and vertical relativity with otlier 
jobs in the same service or outside. 


of several different categories and occupational groups 
into a single grade. This practice is prevalent in other 
countries also e.g., the U.S.A., and has been recorn- 
mended by the Fulton Committee in the U.K. It 
necessarily follows that certain horizontal relativities 
will have to be established, as in effect we are broadly 
equating in monetary terms the overall duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of these different occupational groups by 
allotting them the same scale. A sound pay struc¬ 
ture should therefore seek to establish equitable re¬ 
lativities not only vertically but also horizontally. The 
former reflects the hierarchical structure, and the 
latter is necessary to achieve simplicity and balance. 


96. On further consideration, we are of the view gg While some simplification and rationalisation 

that though the factors mentioned by the Fair structure has been attempted, there are 

Wages Committee are largely valid, their apphcation severe limitations to the extent that such measures 
in practice may call for some refinement. Basically, undertaken. We have found that having re- 

we thought that an individual had to be paid for his yastness of the Central Government orga- 

initial qualifications and the training, skill, physical nisation and the highly diverse nature of the func- 
and intellectual endowments which he brought to bear performed by the 2.8 million civilian 

upon the post offered to him. These would cover employees of the Central Government, it would not 

items ( 1 ), (3), (4) and (6) of the list. These gene- ^ feasible to grade them in 20 to 25 categories as 

ral factors would be valid in principle both when su<»gested by the Administrative Reforms Commission, 

determining the salaries of professional categories on categories for Classes III and IV employees, as 

the one hand and the wages of artisans and workshop _ suggested by the All India Railwaymen’s Federation, 
categories, on the other, though there could be dife- There are also some attendant disadvantages in 

rences of degree in the special attributes which attempting too drastic a reduction in the number of 

employee has acquired. These comments wouldi^^^ a 

apply to most of the points raised by the j 

The question of horizontal and vertical relativity^ms^Wg3^P^^,Sharp reduction in the number of grades, as 
figures amongst the additional factors mentionefij^^^^P^ested by the Administrative Reforms Commis- 
the N.F.I.R. is dealt with in a subsequent paragm ^ M^^iffi. may result in curtailment of promotion oppot- 

certain spheres. We are of the opinion tpai; 

97. We are of the view that the difficulty and cd^ ULiJ granting promotions is one of the few effective instru- 
plexity of the task to be performed, ^ well as * ^nments left with the management for rewarding 
responsibility undertaken should be given coruj^g^^r performance and thereby improving 

able weight in determining the appropriate scfei of'idmqency. Promotions affect not only those 
pay. These factors in our view would inelude sucM|feh^,; ^ are promoted but also the far larger num- 
as the importance of the work done, and the of employees, who are aspiring for promotions, 

results’ required. These elements would cover iW^|| i!^d realising that advancement lies primarily in de- 
(2), (5) and (9) of the list prepared by the Com- monstrating their superiority, respond to the spur of 

mittee on Fair Wages and item (c) of the N.F.I.R’s competition. Even somewhat limited promotion pros- 

list. In the course of our deliberations, we felt that pects, if granted in a manner that inspires confidence 

the difficulty and complexity of the task and of the among the employees, have wide and pervasive effects 

responsibilities placed upon an employee have to be jn toning up an organisation. A relatively large 

related to the organisation as a whole. The contri- number of grades may, therefore, be necessary to 

bution of an employee should be assessed having re- provide adequate promotional outlets. We consider 

gard both to the work done by others below him (if that, where performance can be judged, and there is 

any), and the further work to be carried out by his scope for upward movement in the hierarchy, a 

superiors. The responsibility of an employee also number of relatively short grades would be preferable 
depends upon the degree of supervision exercised oyer to a single long scale. To this extent, we would be 

him , and the consequences of his action. In framing adhering to the recommendations of both the Ad- 

pay scales, we have had these aspects in view, and ministrative Reforms Commission and the Fulton 

we have gone primarily by the existing duties and Committee viz., checking the automatic upward 

responsibilities attached to the posts under conside- movement in a time scale of indifferent performers, 

ration. 

101. Employees are now unlikely to accept a 

98. We have earlier stated that there are decisive permanent reduction in their emoluments however 

advantages in adopting a simple and rational pay small it may be. Any simplifieation of the pay struc- 

structure, and in reducing the large number of pay ture can be expected to result more in the prevalent 

scales that exist at present. Also we have drawn scales drawing level with the highest in a group, 

attention to the recommendations of the A.R.C. in rather than in any general lowering of these scales, 

their report on Personnel Administration that the posts Reduetion in the number of grades merely for the 

in the civil service should be brought within a frame- purpose of tidying up the pay strueture may, thcre- 

work of 20-25 grades on the basis of duties and res- fore, prove unduly costly, the resultant additional ex^ 

ponsibilities. Any significant reduction in the number penditure being incommensurate with the tangible ad- 

of pay scales will only be possible by grouping posts vantages that the Government may derive. We have 
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had to balance these considerations, which have some¬ 
times conflicted, and have attempted simplification 
and rationalisation of the pay structure to the extent 
feasible, taking an overall view of the position. 

102. According to the principles that we are advo¬ 
cating, horizontal comparisons, sometimes between 
dissimilar occupational groups, becomes inevitable. 

As we have seen, this is inherent in simpli¬ 
fication of the pay structure, by adopting fewer 
scales spanning several occupational groups. To 
this extent, our emphasis is somewhat different from 
that of the Second Pay Commission, who were not 
in favour of making horizontal comparisons. While 
initially it will be necessary to go by a broad overall 
assessment of the duties and responsibilities etc., of 
various posts in allocating them to the appropriate 
pay scales, we are aware of the possible deficiencies 
and shortcomings of this approach. It is for this 
reason that we are suggesting the adoption of job eva¬ 
luation techniques, first on an experimental basis, and 
later, if found successful, on a continuing basis. We 
think that such continuing studies will set right any 
anomalies that may have occurred, and will be instru¬ 
mental in giving due weightage in a systematic manner 
to the various factors we have already enumerated. In 
allotting various posts to the appropriate pav scales,_ 
we have gone largely by existing relativities, ex^ 
where they required alternation in the light 
principles we have adopted. 

Application of Principles to the Organised Servi| 

103. While suggesting a unified grading structu| 
the Administrative Reforms Commission have nor 
the-less emphasised that the All-India Services fia 
come to stay. They have added that the cong' 
underlying the services, namely, common recruitm.ei^t^ 
which seeks to ensure uniform standards of admmi^^ 
tration in all the States, and the availability to 
Central administration of the experience gained^in^' 
different parts of the country in the shape of 
mature officers sent on deputation, are valid. They 
have gone on to add that with the expansion of 
central activities, a large number of Class I posts have 
been created. Their express recommendation* is that 
wherever the numbers involved in a particular func¬ 
tion are viable, such posts should also be grouped into 

a regularly constituted service. 

104. The service concept is an intrinsic part of the 
Indian system of administration which, over the years, 
has developed a style and sophistication of its own. 
The services play a key role in the administrative 
machinery and have gained in strength and experi¬ 
ence. They have proved their worth in the course 
of the many vicissitudes through which the country 
has passed, and are likely to continue in the foresee¬ 
able future. Any normal system of job evaluation 
can hardly be used as a dependable method for fix¬ 
ing the pay of the members of a regularly constituted 
service. It is the general practice to encadre a num¬ 
ber of posts of differing levels of responsibility into a 
service. It is possible only to take a broad overall 


view of the duties and responsibilities of the separate 
encadred posts and of the difficulty and complexity 
of the functions expected to be performed by the 
members of a service when prescribing an appropriate 
time-scale for that service. In doing so we have gone 
by the existing role of the service concerned, as we 
found it, and we did not feel called upon to suggest 
any modifications therein. The implicit assumption 
in devising a service time-scale is that the more 
mature and experienced officers will be assigned the 
more difficult and complex jobs so that by and large 
there is some correlation between the stage reached 
in the time-scale on the one hand, and the duties and 
responsibilities of the posts they are likely to hold, on 
the other. The primary consideration in fixing the 
time-scale should be to ensirre that the terms offered 
are attractive enough for persons of the requisite cali¬ 
bre who are leaving the universities to make a life¬ 
time career out of Government service. As we have 
mentioned later in this Reportf, how far this ob¬ 
jective is being achieved could be judged by the pro¬ 
portion of first class graduates coming forward, the 
intensity of c<^etition for the number of vacancies, - 
and the popularity of the services with the best pro¬ 
ducts of our universities and technical institutions. 
While it is clear that the services’ pay scales will 
have to be determined on overall considerations, 
v^would like to emphasise that they cover numeri- 
small proportion of the total posts under the 
Government on the civil side. The organis- 
tss I services account for no more than 0.69% 
the class II services account for another 0.60% 
le total number of posts. For the remaining 
|)dits outside the regularly constituted services, the 
riteria we mentioned above and the considerations 
ad^.down would remain valid. 

• ■ 

At the upper level, persons who are required 
TOssess specified post-graduate qualifications, or to 
-M^rgo highly specialised professional training for 
t^due discharge of their official duties should be 
adequately remunerated and their pensionary benefits 
safeguarded keeping in view the additional time and 
money spent by them in acquiring these qualifica¬ 
tions and the relatively shorter period of their effec¬ 
tive service. 

106. During evidence, one comparatively recent 
development came to light, and we think we should 
comment upon it, because it may acquire added im¬ 
portance with the efflux of time. Comparisons have 
so long been confined to similar posts within the 
country. There are certain categories of employees, 
however, whose training and talents are readily 
marketable abroad. Thus, people in marine train¬ 
ing establishments are required to possess qualifica¬ 
tions which would enable them also to serve as Masters 
or Chief Engineers on foreign-going ships, and we 
have been told that while there is little difficulty in 
securing such assignments afloat, the pay and other 
terms offered are far superior to those in our estab¬ 
lishments ashore. We anticipate that it wUl become 
increasingly difficult to completely insulate Indian 
rates of pay from those prevalent abroad, specially 


♦Recommendation No. 1 of the A.R.C. Report on Personnel Administration. 
tChapter 7. 
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for categories whose skills are readily marketable 
abroad. While it may not be possible to match the 
terms available abroad, the attractions of living at 
home, coupled with a reasonable scale of pay, may 
induce such persons to serve the Government even at 
some financial sacrifice. 

107. Wages and salaries, taken very broadly, do 
influence decisions of men and women entering the 
employment field. It seems necessary that the finan¬ 
cial attractions of different vocations should be so 
determined as to ensure a rational allocation of the 


108. A popularly elected Government has to be 
actuated by considerations of social justice and neces¬ 
sarily has to pay due attention to human needs and 
aspirations. It will also have to ensure that the 
treatment of its own employees is not conspicuously 
different from that of the employees of other public 
sector undertakings. In such circumstances, wider 
human and administrative considerations may neces¬ 
sitate a review, and the adoption of wage and salary 
levels, different from those which would have been 
justified on pure considerations of economics. 


available human material in such a manner as to 
maximise the overall benefit. To some extent it may 
be desirable to correct present imbalances in supply 
and demand and to keep pace with technological 
changes. The present relatively favourable treatment 
given to white coUar employment may, therefore, 
need to be discounted, as with increase in literacy and 
education there is a surfeit of such personnel, and 
conversely a premium may have to be allowed to 
professional and technical men, so as to encourage 
prospective candidates to acquire additional know¬ 
ledge and skill. We have had these considerations 
in mind when devising scales of pay for workshop 
staff and for professional classes. However, we have 
attempted only a reorientation of the pay structure 
so as to reflect the current changes in social v^ue^^^ 
in the context of development as we are con\a^^v^g 
about the need for gradualism in effecting chari^^^^H 
a fundamental character. 'IlcafflTO 


109. By adopting the principles detailed above and 
devising a pay structure accordingly, we have impos¬ 
ed a heavy burden on the public exchequer. Besides 
the initial expenditure, v/hich we have attempted to 
estimate in a subsequent chapter, it is likely that the 
additional expenditure will mount over the years 
because of the more favourable rates of increment in 
the scales recommended by us. It is probable that 
these heavier establishment charges will make a dent 
in the resources available for planned development. 
We have knowingly made these recommendations as 
we feel that there should be a reasonable degree of 
satisfaction and contentment amongst Government 
employees, and harmonious relations shoxfld prevail. 
We have made these recommendations in the hope 

g : they are accepted by the Government, the 
/ees will respond positively and extend their 
hearted cooperation to the Government in its 
f serving the country, and the people. 



CHAPTER 6 

MINIMUM REMUNERATION* 


In a modern welfare State, such as ours. Govern¬ 
ment as the employer has a responsibility for meeting 
the essential needs of its lowest paid employee and for 
maintaining his health and efficiency. The International 
Labour Organisation has consistently pressed for 
the achievement of a minimum standard of living for 
workers and this stand was reaffirmed** at the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference 1964 which urged Member 
States to ensure adequate minimum living standards to 
all workers and their families, particularly through 
dynamic minimum wage and social security measures 
which systematically take account of economic growth 
and rising living costs. There has been a growing recog¬ 
nition that raising the quality of human resources is as 
essential to future development as is the accumulation 
of capital Experience seems to have shown that a high¬ 
er standard of hving is associated with an improvement 
in the quality of human resourcesf. Thus, minimum 
wage determination has to be based on various socio¬ 
economic factors rather than be left to the market forces 
of supply and demand. It is because of such consi¬ 
derations that several Committees, Commissions, 
Courts and Tribunals have upheld the principle that 
the minimum needs of the worker should be an impor¬ 
tant criterion in the determination of wages. It has 
now come to be widely accepted that the mining 
wage payable to the worker should provide at lea; 
his subsistence needs and those of his family, altf 
differences of opinion persist regarding the compos 
of the family, the norms to be adopted for the s; 
faction of these ‘needs’ and their precise quantificaffi 
The minimum wage concept is generally associat^d'j 
with industry and the question whether the employe^ 
capacity to pay should be taken into account in 



family, according to certain dietetic norms. Thirdly, 
sufficient clothing and housing facihties have to be pro¬ 
vided to him and his family. Fourthly, not merely 
have these bare necessities of life to be provided but 
some provisions have to be made also for 
his medical treatment, the preservation of his health 
and for education. These are the ‘needs’ which, it has 
been generally accepted, should be met by the wages 
paid to a worker. 

3. Despite recognition in principle of the require¬ 
ment of fulfilling all such basic needs there have been 
areas of disagreement in regard to the norms to be 
adopted for these needs. Experts on nutrition hold 
different opinions regarding the diet necessary to keep 
a man healthy and active, and this does depend in part 
on the type of food to which he has become accustom¬ 
ed, the climatic conditions, and the activity status. In 
regard to other items of expenditure, the minimum 
standard is still more a matter of social convention. 
Further, the concepts of ‘needs’ and ‘subsistence’ are 
not static; these vary widely in nature and content from 
place to place and from time to time. The needs at a 
particular point of time are not independent of the 
nvironment. 

s mentioned in Chapter 1, our terms of refer- 
Specifically require that while enquiring into the 
of minimum remuneration, we may examine the 
e^ral Government employees’ demand for a need¬ 
le based minimum wage, which is based on the recommen- 
Vaations of the 15th Indian Labour Conference—1957 
here inafter referred to as the 15th ILC). The 
’ for such a need-based minimum wage has 


the minimum is still a matter of controversy. ^ minimum vyage nas 

theless. in determiniim the minimum remuneratioM 4 sgi&r'*^^,P'sed by the emp oyees_ organisations from time 


theless, in determining the minimum remuneration^ 
Government service, apart from factors such as 
general economic condition of the country, its pei- cap^ 
income, and the level of unemployment, the financial 
position of the Government, its ability and will to 
mobilize resources and the demands on these resour¬ 
ces for purposes of the country’s general development 
are important considerations which cannot be over¬ 
looked. 


2. The ‘needs’ of the worker may call for some 
elaboration. It has been recognised that the worker 
has to live with his family and, therefore, whatever 
estimation of the needs is to be made, it must ensure 
that the wages of the worker have to be sufficient to 
meet the essential requirements of his family also. 
Secondly, the worker has to be fed, along with his 


me and was one of the important factors leading 
^t o^ e strike of the Central Government employees in 
September, 1968. Also, in the memoranda and 
replies to the Questionnaire sent to this Commission 
almost all the Unions/Associations of employees have 
reiterated this demand. 

5. In regard to a need-based minimum wage, the 
15th ILC adopted a resolution, the relevant portions 
of which were as follows:— 

“(2) With regard to the minimum wage fixation 
it was agreed that the minimum wage was 
‘need-based’ and should ensure the minimum 
human needs of the industrial worker, irres¬ 
pective of any other consideration. To cal¬ 
culate the minimum wage, the Committee^ 


*Prof. V.R. Piilai has appended a note of dissent on this .subject. 

■"^Report of the Director General, ILO : 54th Session, p. 91. 
jibid, pages 39 and 40. 

{The reference is to the Sub-Committee of the Indian Labour Conference which went into this question and on the basis 
of whose report the ILC adopted this resolution. 
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accepted the following norms and recom¬ 
mended that they should guide all wage 
fixing authorities, including minimum wage 
committees, wage boards, adjudicators, etc. 

li) In calculating the minimum wage, the 
standard working class family should be 
taken to consist ol three consumption 
units for one earner; the earnings of 
women, children and adolescents should 
be disregarded. 

(ii) Minimum food requirements should be cal¬ 
culated on the basis of a net intake of 
2,700 calories, as recommended by Dr. 
Aykroyd for an average Indian adult 
of moderate activity. 

(id) Clothing requirements should be estimated 
at a per capita consumption of 18 yards 
per annum which would give for the 
average worker’s family of four, a total of 
72 yards. 

(iv) In respect of housing the norm should be 
the minimum rent charged by Govern¬ 
ment in any area for houses provided 
under the Subsidised Industrial Housing 
Scheme for low income groups. 


the diet schedules recommended by the Sub-Committee 
of the National Nutrition Advisory Committee 
(NNAC) in 1965 for difEerent geographical regions of 
the country. The cost of diet was estimated for each 
region or zone at the prices prevailing in January, 
1970 as published by the Central Statistical Organisa¬ 
tion, and the average of the regional fibres was adopt¬ 
ed as the cost of diet. These estimates came to 
Rs. 171.91, which together with the expenditure on 
clothing (Rs. 14.34), housing (Rs. 17.50) and mis¬ 
cellaneous items (Rs. 50.95) resulted in a need-based 
minimum remuneration of Rs. 254.70 per month. 

8. The Confederation of Central Government Emp¬ 
loyees and Workers evaluated the food budget at the 
same price level on the basis of Dr. Aykroyd’s balanc¬ 
ed diet also. The average cost of food for the four 
geographical zones of the country in this case worked 
out to Rs. 245.96 which together with the provisions 
for clothing (Rs. 14.34), housing (Rs. 17.50) and 
miscellaneous expenditure (Rs. 69.45) led to a need- 
based minimum wage of Rs. 347.25. As this estimate 
was considerably higher than the alternative estimate 
based on the NNAC diet, the Confederation adopted 
the latter and demanded a need-based minimum wage 
of Rs. 250*. 


(v) Fuel, fighting and other miscellaneous j53ej^ 9. The Federation of National P&T Organisations 
Items of expenditure should constitute J^^Sjdax'adppted the NNAC diets but for evaluation pur- 
per cent of the total m in i mum wageey seem to have arrived at retail prices by 
(3) While agreeing to these guide lines up the official wholesale prices in certain cases 

fixation of minimum wage for iadustrM a ^ ^ l]^^@. extent of 15 per cent or so, and in other cases 
workers throughout the country, the Co^^^g^’j^bpting wholesale prices without any change. The 
mittee recognised the existence of instancei" r’^^i^Wge cost of food so arrived at was about fe. 130 
where difficulties might be experienced irj month at the price level for July, 1968. The ex- 

implementing these recommendationsij^4 e^^ure provided for housing and clothing was also 
Wherever the minimum wage fixed wqnt this case—(Rs. 14.50) and (Rs. 10.75) res- 

below the recommendations, it would • Miscellaneous expenditure was estimated as 

incumbent on the authorities concerned at 20 per cent of the total as was recommended 

justify the circumstances which prevente d~^^^ y ^ e 15th ILC. On this basis they placed their 
them from adherence to the norms laiS"^*Wdu53nd at Rs. 196 per month at the average price 
down”. level for the year 1968. 


6. Although the recommendations of the 15th ILC 
relate primarily to industrial workers, there is a wide¬ 
spread feeling among the low-paid employees and their 
organisations that the Government, as a model emp¬ 
loyer, should not deny to its ovvn employees the bene¬ 
fit of a need-based minimum wage according to the 
norms recommended by that Conference. In reply to 
our question on the practicability of implementing a 
minimum wage conforming to the norms laid down by 
the 15th ILC at the existing level of national income 
in the country, most of the employees’ unions have 
stated that a need-based minimum wage as recom¬ 
mended by the 15 th ILC should be granted irrespec¬ 
tive of any other consideration. 

7. Several of the employees’ organisations, in their 
memoranda, have tried to quantify monetarily the 
need-based minimum wage for Central Government 
employees generally in accordance with the 15th ILC 
formula. The Confederation of Central Government 
Employees and Workers, the National Federation of 
P&T Employees and the All India Railwaymen’s Fede¬ 
ration submitted identical estimates. The food budget 
adopted by them for this computation was based on 


10. The Indian National Defence Workers’ Federa¬ 
tion, Kanpur, also took recouisc to the NNAC diet 
schedules and arrived at a need-based minimum wage 
estimate of Rs. 200 per month at an index level of 219 
(1949 = 100). Subsequently, the General Council 
of the Federation marked up the estimates so as to 
correspond to four consumption units instead of three 
and arrived at an alternative figure of Rs. 250 per 
month for the need-based minimum wage at an index 
level of 213 (1949 = 100). 

11. The National Federation of Indian Railwaymen 
computed the need-based minimum on the basis of the 
two diets, viz., Dr. Aykroyd’s balanced diet and the 
diet recommended by the NNAC for Western India. 
The expenditure on food at the July, 1969 price level 
amounted to Rs. 224.83 per month on the basis of 
Dr. Aykroyd’s balanced diet and Rs. 153.01 per 
month on the basis of the NNAC diet. The Federa¬ 
tion suggested adoption of the NNAC diet with 10 
per cent extra added to the cost of food. They 
finally claimed Rs. 239.45 as the need-based minimum 
wage at the 1968 price level. 


♦Rs. 254.70 appears to have been rounded off to Rs. 250. 
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Computation of Minimum Wage 

12. Since, in formulating their demand for mini¬ 
mum remuneration, the main emphasis of the emp¬ 
loyees has been on a need-based minimum wage as 
recommended by the 15th ILC, we proceed to examine 
the feasibility of such a need-based minimum wage. 
In this, we were faced with an initial difficulty about 
the diet schedule to be adopted 


1 

2 

3 

4. Miscellaneous expenditure at 20% 
of the total. 

68.74 

62.75 

Total Expenditure (Need-based minimum 
wage). 

343.69 

313.80 


fKnown formerly as Subsidised industrial Housing Scheme 
♦ •Figures in Col. 2 reduced on pro-rata basis. 


13. In the summary of proceedings of the 15th ILC, 
there is a reference to the adequate diet which had 
been recommended by Dr. Aykroyd and its broad 
composition has been given*. It also mentions that 
Dr. Aykroyd had estimated the calories requirements 
of a man doing moderate work at 3,000 but in view 
of the somewhat lower metabolism of Indians, he had 
considered a net intake of 2,700 calories to be adequate 
for an average Indian adult of moderate activity. From 
Health Bulletin Number 23 (Fifth Edition) and Spe¬ 
cial Reports—series Number 42 published by the 
I.C.M.R. (1966), it appears that the diet mentioned in 
the 15th ILC papers correspond closely to the balanc¬ 
ed diet recommended by Dr. Aykroyd (adequate for 
the maintenance of good health) and the approximate 
nutritive value of the diet is 3,000 calories. As the 
15 th ILC had accepted a requirement of 
calories in Indian conditions, a proportionate 
the estimated cost of the balanced diet has tl 
made. 

14. Computing the cost of food on this basis ^ 
adopting the other norms recommended by the 
ILC, the estimate of the need-based minimum 
at the index average of 200 (1960 «= 100) woul 
as follows:— 

T4BLE I 

Need-based minimum wage according to the 15th ILC norms 



@ Estimated at the average prices for the twelve months 
ending 31st October, 1972. Price data collected by the 
Labour Bureau for the Consumer Price Index for Indus¬ 
trial Workers were used in estimating the cost of food. 

15. We have mentioned earlier that the estimates 
of the need-based minimum wage as prepared by the 
employees’ federations were related to different price 
levels; when adjusted to the 12-monthly average prices 
for the period ending 31st October, 1972 these esti¬ 
mates range between Rs. 222 and Rs. 288. The 
estimate prepared in the Commission’s Secretariat 
strictly in keeping with the 15 th ILC formula came 
to Rs. 314 (approx.). Even the lowest of these 
figures, namely, Rs. 222 would mean an increase of 
Rs. 52 per employee per month over the existing 
minimum emoluments of Rs. 170 (including three 
nstalments of Interim Relief). If this increase were 
reflected in the emoluments of at least 13.4 
f Class IV civilian employees only, it would 
%n additional liability of the order of Rs. 80 
per annum on this account alone, and with- 
.fconsidering the Defence Services. 


Particulars 


Dr. 


Aykroyd’! 

— oU^ T — 


s diet 


Balanced) 2700 calo- 
3000 calo- ries (net) 


ries 


Rs. 


recom¬ 
mended 
by the 
15th ILC 
Rs. 


1 

2 

3 

1. Cost of food(fl) 



Bombay .... 

243.00 

218.70** 

Calcutta .... 

252.90 

227.61** 

Delhi. 

232.20 

208.98** 

Madras. 

227.70 

204.93** 

Average of four cites 

238.95 

215.05 

2. Clothing. 

10.50 

10.50 

3. House-rent .... 

25.50 

25.50 


(Average of Integrated Subsidised 
Housing Schemet rates for the four 
cities.) 


With the hierarchical structure prevailing 
the Government, and the considerable degree 
atification which has developed over the years, 
evitable that a sharp increase at the minimum 
esult in corresponding increases for the other 
‘’CSfEgories also. As the existing wage differentials 
acquired some rigidity, any appreciable compres¬ 
sion of the differentials may not be feasible especially 
at the Class III and Class IV levels. If the same 
order of benefit viz., Rs. 52 is extended to all Class 
III employees numbering nearly 15.5 lakhs the 
annual additional expenditure on that account would 
amount to about Rs. 95 crores. Further, any such 
increase in emoluments on the Civil side will call for 
a corresponding increase for the Armed Forces in 
view of the need for maintaining certain existing rela¬ 
tivities. The financial effect of a commensurate rise 
in the emoluments of the Armed Forces may be ex¬ 
pected to be about Rs. 60 crores per annum. Thus 
the cumulative effect of raising the minimu m remu¬ 
neration to Rs. 222 would amount to more than 
Rs. 200 crores per annum. If it is to be raised to 
Rs. 314, the overall financial implication would be 
about Rs. 600 crores per annum. 

17. Our terms of reference specifically require us 
to take into account the repercussions of our recom¬ 
mendations on the finances of the State Governments. 
The minimum emoluments in most of the States are 
much lower than even the existing minimum remu¬ 
neration for the Central Government employees. The 


•Annexure VII, (page 84) to Summary of Proceedings of the 15th ILC. 
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latter is also higher than the minimum wage fixed by 
the various authorities under the Minimum Wages 
Act. According to information available with the 
Commission the latest position in this behalf is as 
follows:— 

Table II 

Minimum Wages at the Centre and in the States 

Range of mini- Total emclu- 
mum wages per ments of a 
day fixed under peon at the 
Centre/Statc Minimum Wages minimum of the 

Act as on 30th scale as on 1st 


amounting to much more than the Rs. 600 crores 
mentioned above, which will make a big dent in the 
resources available for implementing the Plan. 

19. There appears to be a general view among the 
employees that as a model employer the Government 
should not deny the need-based minimum wage to its 
employees on the ground that it does not have the 
capacity to pay. In support of this plea, some of the 
unions have referred to the following observations of 
the Supreme Court in Standard Vaccum Refining Com¬ 
pany of India Limited V. Their Workmen! ^ ). 


1 


1. Central Government 
II. States 

1. Andhra Pradesh . 

2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Haryana 

6. Himachal Pradesh 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 
. 8. Kerala 

9. Madhya Pradesh 

10. Maharashtra 

11. Manipur 

12. Meghalaya 

13. Mysore 

14. Nagaland 

15. Orissa 

16. Punjab 

17. Rajasthan 

18. Tamil Nadu 

19. Tripura 

20. Uttar Pradesh 

21. West Bengal 


Sept. 1971. August, 1972. 

Lowest Highest Inclu- Exclu¬ 
sive of sive of 
HRA* HRA 
CCA**, &CCA 
DAt& 

IR{ 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


“It is because of this socio-economic aspect of the 
wage structure that industrial adjudication postulates 
that no employer can engage industrial labour unless 
he pays what may be regarded as a minimum basic 
wage. If he cannot pay such a wage, he has no right 
to engage labour and no justification for carrying on 

his industry.That the Court did not 

consider the basic minimum wage and the need-based 
minimum as conceived by the 15th ILC to be synony¬ 
mous, had been made clear by them in Express News- 


3.70 201.70 

5.00 167.00 
4.00 168.50 
3.00 163.00 

3.50 ' 181.50 
5.00 180.50 
3.00 234.35 

— 136.00 

4.50 173.00 

2.50 177.00 
5.00 185.50 

— 162.00 

— 174.50 

2.50 174.40 

— 160.00 

2.00 134.00 
3.75 193.40 
2.31 177.85 

3.50 178.00 
2.00 151.50 
2.77 147.75 
3.88 155.50 


146.00 

161.00 

155.00 




papers Private Limited V. Union of India ( ® ) where 
they stated “whereas the basic minimum or sub'istence 
wage would have to be fixed irrespective of the capacity 
of the industry to pay, the minimum wage thus contem- 
plated postulated the capacity of the industry to pay 
no fixation of wages which ignored this essential 
of the capacity of the industry to pay, could be 

It was claimed by the employees’ representatives 
the resources of the Government, if required, could 
augmented not necessarily by additional taxation 
ammt by other measures such as more effective realisation 
w Jyl^ axes. ensuring a proper return on investments made 
public sector, by moje efficient management and 
^^^^^llimination of waste etc. All these measures are 
(^sSWbject to severe limitations. It may not be prudent 
assume that there would be a spectacular improve- 
I ment in the yield from existing taxes, or that new 
taxes within the existing constitutional framework will 


Source : (i) Cols. 2 & 3 : Indian Labour Statistics, 1972. 

(ii) Cols. 4 & 5 : As per available information. Figures 
in Col.4 assume rates prevailing in ‘A’ Class Cities 
for the Centre, and at State capitals for the State 
Government D mployees. 

*HRA-House rent allowance 
**CCA-Compensatory (city) allowance 
tOAD-earness allowance 
flR-Interim relief 

18. It would be reasonable to anticipate that any 
increase in the minimum emoluments of the Central 
Government employees would lead to demands from 
the employees of various State Governments for a revi¬ 
sion of their emoluments upwards. The three instal¬ 
ments of interim relief sanctioned on the basis of our 
recommendations have triggered off demands by State 
Government employees. In the case of the State Gov¬ 
ernments, there might be further repercussions as 
employees of various local bodies, universities and 
other aided institutions would also demand higher 
emoluments. The cumulative effect of all these 
increases is likely to mean an additional burden 

( 1 ) [1961] 3 S.e.R. 536 -AIR (196lTs.C. 895 . 


be leviable either in the Central or in the State spheres 
which would bring about relative affluence in the public 
finances. All fiscal policies have necessarily to ensure 
the health of the economy and guard against undesira¬ 
ble effects on the investment climate and on capital 
formation. Further, indirect taxes may operate 
regressively and their incidence may fail also on the 
less privileged sections of the community. The public 
sector necessarily has to embark upon schemes taking 
into account the overall public interest rather than 
profitability of the projects. In a mixed economy, 
therefore, the public sector as constituted at present, 
may not be able to generate substantial surpluses which 
could be of assistance to the public exchequer. There 
have been many economy drives but results have not 
beent encouraging. Unless drastic changes in systems 
and procedures are introduced and a degree of retren¬ 
chment is found acceptable, it may not be realistic 
to assume that under present conditions, any large 
scale economies would be feasible. On the other hand, 
it has been suggested by a number of witnesses that 
even such additional funds as could be made available 
either by these measures or by additional taxation and 


(8) [1959] S.e.R. 12—AIR (1958) S.C. 578 . 
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economy in non-Plan expenditure, should first be used 
for the amelioration of the lot of the people who are 
unemployed or under-employed, rather than for ensur¬ 
ing a minimum wage related to certain norms set by 
the 15th ILC for a section of the community. There is 
much to be said for this view. 

21. We have mentioned in Chapter 5 that the emp¬ 
loyees have made a strong plea for determining their 
emoluments on the basis of a fair comparison with the 
private sector and the public sector employees. We 
have collected information regarding the minimum 
salary being paid in the organised private sector con¬ 
cerns. It seems that in January, 1972, the amount 
ranged generally between Rs. 170 and Rs. 385 p.m. 
It is possible that since then there have been further 
increases in these figures. However, for the reasons 
already given in that Chapter, we do not find it feasible 
to accept fair comparison with the private sector as 
a major determinant of the minimum remuneration 
payable to the Central Government employees. On 
the other hand, the Government should consider steps 
for keeping wages in ihese other seetors also in check, 
having in view the economic condition of the country. 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

3. Bihar 

September, 

1971 

3,25 

3.25 

4. Gujarat . 

February, 

1972 

3.00 

3.00 

5, Haryana . 

September, 

1971 

1 February, 

1972 

5.00-7.00 

7.00 

6. Himachal Pradesl 

3.50 


7. Kerala 

February, 

1972 

4.90-5.50 

4.90-5.50 

8. Madhya Pradesh 

March, 1972 

2.50 

1.50-2.50 

9. Maharashtra . 

September, 

1971 

2.50 

2.50 

10. Mysore 

July-August, 

1971 

2.00-5.00 

2.25-2.30 

11. Punjab 

February, 

1972 

April, 1972 

7.25 

7.25 

12. Rajasthan 

7.00 


13. Tamil Nadu 

March, 1972 

2,00-3.57 

2.00-3.00 

14. Tripuia . 

November, 

1971 

4.00 

4.00 

15. Uttar Pradesh . 

April, 1972 

3.00-4.35 

1.82-3.00 


Source :—Agricultural Situation in India (July, 1972 and 
earlier issues). Directorate of Economies and 
Statistics, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Com¬ 
munity Development and Cooperation. 


22. As regards the demand for a fair comparison 
with the public sector undertakings, the amount of 
minimum remuneration varies from one pubhc sectorj^^ 
concern to another. In some of these undertakifi^ 
the minimum wage is almost the saint"* 
that prevailing under the Central Government, 
ther, there is no single uniform basis for fixing 
mum wages in all the public sector concerns 
because of the nexus which exists in the matter 
wage fixation between the private concerns and somaj jr V 
of those in the public sector, we have not also foyM-^ 
it feasible to accept comparison with the public ' 

as a sound basis for fixing minimum remuner||i^ 
under the Central Government. 


23. In any case, we feel that if there is to 
comparison with the level of wages outside the Govern¬ 
ment, it cannot be confined only to the organised 
private or public sector. We have mentioned above 
that the minimum wage in a large number of States 
is lower than that under the Central Government. 
Generally in the unorganised private sector they are 
still lower. In the agricultural sector for example, the 
wages are as shown in the Table below :— 

Table III 

Agricultural Wages in some Stages 


Month & year 


Field 

Labour* 


Other Agri« 
cultural 
Labour 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam 


December, 

1971 

December, 

1971 


January, 

1972 


(Rs. per day for adult 
man) 

3.00 -3.50 2.50 -3.50 


-4.00 


3.00 


(Ap¬ 

ril. 

1971) 


Note ;—(i) The date relate to selected districts and a few 
villages in each district. 

(ii) Normally the number of working hours per 
day is eight. 

It would be useful to recall here that the Second 
bmmission which, too, had examined the demand 
employees for a need-based minimum wage, 
tding to the norms recommended by the 15th 
came to the conclusion that the monetary value 
f, such a minimum wage would be out of tune with 
level of per capita national income. Since the 
_ rt of the Second Pay Commisssion, several wage 
ibparSs have examined similar demands from the emp¬ 
loyees. Without exception, they came to the conclu- 
_ that such a need-based minimum wage could not 
j^^frecommended, being beyond the capacity of the 
industries to pay. The National Commission on 
Labour also expressed the view that the need-based 
minimum wage could be introduced by convenient 
and just phasing, keeping in mind the extent of the 
capacity of the employer to pay the same. 

25. The fixing of minimum wages should be in 
harmony with broad principles of policy relating to 
economic and social developments and particularly 
the achievement of rapid growth and equitable distri¬ 
bution of national income. Further, the minimum 
wage should be realistic, and it should be in consonance 
with the conditions prevailing in the country. One 
has to avoid the danger of setting premature and un¬ 
wise minimum standards which the country and the 
economy can ill-afford. Such standards may raise 
expectations all round, and since they would be in¬ 
capable of fulfilment because monetary wages would 
soon be eroded by a rise in prices, frustration would 
deepen all the more. The additional expenditure 
involved in fixing the minimum remuneration on the 
basis recommended by the 15th ILC, and the inevi¬ 
table repercussions such a course would have on State 
Governments, Local iJodies, Universities, etc. would, 
in the aggregate, have a deleterious effect on the total 


Fbld labour comprises operation such as ploughing, sowing, weeding and harvesting. 
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budgetary resources. It would lead to drastic curtail- must also provide for some measure of education, 

ment of developmental expenditure, and a slowing medical requirements and amenities*. We consider 

down of projects which would further aggravate the that the norms set by the 15th ILC need some modi- 

present unemployment situation in the country, to the fication when applied to Government employees. As 

solution of which the Government attaches paramount regards food requirements, we decided to adopt the 

importance. Having regard to the prevailing level of vegetarian diet schedules recommended by the Indian 

wages in the agricultural sector and the general mini- Council of Medical Research Expert Group (ICMR) 

mum level in trade and industry, except in certain in 1968. These diet schedules represent the latest 

organised private and public sector undertakings, which authoritative expert view on the subject of nutrition 

should be considered more as an exception rather than and have also the approval of the Ministry of ^alth. 

the rule, we feel that the adoption of the minimum re- The diet schedule recommended by the IC.MR for 

muneration based on the 15th ILC norms at this stage moderate work does not differ materially from the 

would be tantamount to a misdirection of resources. regard to calorific value. Jf anything, 

When about one-third of the rural and one-half of the liic ICMR diet with a net value of 2800 calories fm 

urban population (i) in our country live on diets made- rnoderate work is a slight improvement on the NNAC 

quate even in respect of calories, not to speak ot other diets which are expected to provide a net intake of 

essential nutrients, it would be inequitable for the about 2700 calories only. 

Government to guarantee their lowest paid employees 
a wage according to the relatively liberal norms laid 

down by the 15th ILC and Dr. Aykroyd’s balanced 28. As regards the activity status, some of the 

diet (after adjustment). We have, therefore, not nutrition experts are of the view that the work of 

found it possible to recommend that under existing a large number of Class IV employees should be con- 

conditions the minimum remuneration of Central Gov- sidered as light or sedentary. While this might be 

ernment employees should be fixed on the basis of generally true, there are several categories of such 

norms recommended by the 15th ILC. employees especially those employed in the Railways, 

P & T, Ordnance Factories etc., who are doing work 
of moderate activity. To differentiate between differ- 

26. We, however, would like to clarify that we hav(j;^iVnt groups of Class IV employees on grounds of 

the fullest measure of sympathy for the demai\dC^\#^,if|^^lty for determining the minimum wage, however 
the Central Government employees in this regartoj^a^gfe|^^&^] 3 }g might be on theoretical grounds, appears 
would like to see their legitimate aspirations tg fraught with several operational and admi- 

within the shortest possible period. Earlier we ^j^^g^^^^ative difficulties. It would be a Herculean task to 
pointed out that the concepts of ‘needs’ and ‘suE^^^i^Pify each post held by a Class IV employee accord- 
tence are not static. With the development of |j^ tg jtg activity status, and even so the matter may 

country and increase in national income, we see flal v y bg fj-gg frgm controversy. In the latter case, it 
reason why the Government employees should I'rSguJd become a fruitful source of friction between the 

in the fullness of time, be entitled to the need-MS^-j^ •'-Q^^mment and their employees. Operational con- 
mimmum wage according to the norms laid .'.’Tigiijeritions, and the proper utilisation of manpower 

by the 15th ILC. In absolute terms and having necessitate transfer of personnel from one assign- 

to the standards in other countries, these norms to another at different stages of their career, 

not by themselves be considered extravagant. Ne\'w^*^ ^^mle an employee was receiving a higher pay because 
theless in ^e present context, we cannot recommend gf a supposedly higher degree of activity, this pay 

that the Central Governrnent employees should be could hardly be reduced, even if he were transferred 

treated as a specially privileged section of the com- to a lighter post. It may be recalled that the Second 

munity and guaranteed a need-based minimum wage Pay Commission had accepted the activity status of 

according to these norms when the Government are the bulk of the Class IV employees as ‘moderate’ for 

not able to provide even the barest essentials to millions the purpose of determining mini mu m remuneration, 

of their less fortunate compatriots. ^g ^id not consider it necessary to deviate from the 

course adopted by that Commission. We, therefore, 
decided that practical considerations and general con- 

27. We shall now examine what modifications are venience required that all such employees should be 

required today in the 15 th ILC norms w'hen applied treated as ‘moderate’ workers for the purpose of deter- 

to Government employees. According to the widely mining the minimum wage. However, there did not 

accepted definition of the minimum wage as given by appear to be any valid reason for treating the activity 

the Fair Wages Committee (1948), a minimum wage status of the other members of an employee’s family 

must provide not merely for the bare sustenance of as anything but sedentary**. Thus we have estimated 

life but .also for the preservation of the efficiency of the dietary needs of the family as the aggregate of the 

the worker. For this purpose, the minimum wage needs of one moderate worker and two sedentary 

Note (i) Poverty in India : Dandekar and Rath—p.6/8. ~ 

*Rsport of the Committee on Fair Wages, p. 8, para 10. 

**Daring evidence, Dr. Gopalan, Director, National Institute of Nutrition, ICMR, Hyderabad, drew our attention to the mis- 

unaerstonding that existed that with regard to the word ‘sedentary’. He stated, “When we have used the word ‘sedentary’ 
in out Report what we mean is : 8 hours in bed, 8 hours off work (one hour for personal necessities such as dressing, undressing, 
washing, shaving, bathing etc., 2 hours walking at 3 miles per hour. 4 hours sitting and standing and one hour for recreation) 
j When we say ‘sedentary’ we do not mean that someone is reclining in the chair doing 

nothing . He added that dusting tables, sweeping the floor and similar activities would be treated as light or sedentary work. 
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dependants, who in all would account for three adult 
consumption units as per the 15th ILC norms on 
family size. In broad terms too, it appears logical 
that dependants, who do not earn their livelihood, 
should be treated as sedentary. 

29. The choice of an appropriate price level has 
also engaged our attention. The Second Pay Com¬ 
mission adopted the price level in Delhi for estimating 
the cost of the food basket, but we felt that it might 
not be proper to depend upon the price level at a 
single centre. We share the views of some of the 
major organisations of employees that in a vast 
country like ours, it would be more realistic to estimate 
cost at the price levels in the four major cities, viz. 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and take the 
average of such costs to be applicable in general. Fur¬ 
ther, in view of the desirability of basing our recom¬ 
mendations on reasonably recent data, we have adopted 
the average prices for the 12-monthly period ending 
31st October, 1972 for each of the cities. 


(iii) Children’s Educational Allowance 

(iv) Re-imbursement of medical expenses/Cen- 

tral Government Health Scheme. 

(v) Re-imbursement of tuition fees. 

(vi) Uniform Allowance or supply of free uni¬ 
forms/liveries. 

(vii) Washing Allowance 

(viii) Leave Travel Concession 

(ix) Rent free Accommodation 

33. The Second Pay Commission did not attempt 
to estimate the monetary value of the several bene¬ 
fits which Government employees were entitled to. 
The Fair Wages Committee had, however, felt*’^ that 
the value of any such benefits could also be taken 
into account in determining the fair wage, provided 
such benefits directly reduced the expenses of a wor¬ 
ker on items which were included in the computa¬ 
tion of the fair wage. 



30. As regards expenditure on clothing, the avail¬ 
ability of cloth per head for the year 1969 was about 
17 yards at the national level* which does not differ 
much from the norm of 18 yards per head per annum 
laid down by the 15th ILC. To us it appeared th 
the cost of warm clothing which is required 
certain parts of the country should not be sp 
included in a need-based minimum wage ml 
general application. Considering all these 
stances, we felt that the 15th ILC norm of 721 
per year for a family with four members co 
adopted without modification. 

31. As regards housing, the 15th ILC had 
mended that the minimum rent payable und 
Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme sho 
taken into account for estimating total househa 
penditure. We are of the view that it would 
correct to apply this formula literally in the case’cl 
Government employees who generally do not live in 
houses constructed for industrial workers. We have, 
however, adopted the principle underlying this recom¬ 
mendation viz., that the rent should be what an em¬ 
ployee pays for residing in a house provided by his 
employer. A class IV Central Government employee 
at the lowest level of salary has to pay rent for Gov¬ 
ernment accommodation allotted ta him at the rate of 
7 1/2 per cent of his pay, and we think that this 
constitutes a reasonable basis for determining the 
quantum of the expenditure on housing. For those not 
provided with government accommodation and living in 
cities where house rent is high, there is a system of 
house rent allowances. 

32. We have considered whether in fixing minimum 
remuneration it would be appropriate to make any 
allowance for some of the fringe benefits enjoyed by 
the Government employees. The major items of fringe 
benefits are ^ 

(i) Compensatory (City) Allowance (CCA) 

(ii) House Rent Allowance (HRA) 


34. These benefits in the case of Government em¬ 
ployees are known to have appreciably increased 
over the past several years and there may be -a view 
that they can no longer be ignored while looking into 
the adequacy or otherwise of the minimum wage. While 
‘ mitting its Memorandum to the National Commi- 
on Labour, the Ministry of Finance is known 
ave estimate this type of expenditure at about 
20 per head per month. This was, however, 
sed on partial information that was available at 
at time. In the light of some more information that 
ecame available subsequently, the Ministry worked 
£ut this expenditure at about Rs. 34 per head per 
‘ nth for 1969-70. 


35. We realise that there are several practical 
d conceptual difficulties in quantifying such bene- 
ts in monetary terms in respect of any particular 
class of employees and taking them into account for 
computing the minimum wage. Some of the benefits 
like Compensatory (City) Allowance and House Rent 
Allowance are not universally applicable. Entitlement 
to the CCA and HRA is determined on the basis of 
the locality where the employee is stationed. Further, 
house rent allowance is admissible only to those who 
are^residing in private accommodation and are paying 
rent above the rate prescribed for government acco¬ 
mmodation. It may not, therefore, be quite proper to 
take into account such allowances for determining 
the minimum wage. Similarly, items such as educational 
allowance, re-imbursement of tuition fees, free supply 
of uniforms and washing allowance, we think, need 
not also be taken into account, the former because 
education up to the Higher Secondary level is gene¬ 
rally being made free in the States and the latter 
because supply of uniforms is neither so universal 
nor so wholly divorced from the interest of the Gov¬ 
ernment as to warrant a corresponding reduction in 
the minimum wage. On the other hand, there is no 
denying that these benefits do result in some saving 
of expenditure on the part of the recipients, or in 


♦Indian Textile Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 2, May, 1971. 
♦♦Report of the Committee on Fair Wages (p. 17. para 28) 
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mitigating the hardships to which they would other¬ 
wise have been exposed. Strictly speaking, there is 
some justification for making a deduction on account 
of medical benefits enjoyed by all Government em¬ 
ployees because there is a built-in provision for such 
expenditure under the item “Miscellaneous” as 
assumed in our computation of minimum wage. At 
present, only the employees covered by the Central 
Government Health Scheme are required to make a 
contribution although a nominal one. However, here 
also we consider that it would not be worthwhile to 
make a departure from the approach of the Second 
Pay Commission. 

36. We now proceed to estimate the need-based 
minimum remuneration according to our concept on 
the following basis :— 

(i) The vegetarian diet* as recommended by 
the Indian Council of Medical Research 
1968. 

(ii) The average cost of this diet in the metro¬ 
politan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras on the basis of the average 
prices in each of these cities for the 12 
months ending 31st October, 1972. 

(iii) The employee’s family consisting of t 
adult consumption units of which o 
of “moderate” activity and the oth' 
“sedentary”. 

(iv) Clothing needs at the rate of 16.5 
(18 yards) per capita per year i.e. 66 
res (72 yards) for the family. 

(v) House rent at 7 1/2 per cent of the 
amount. 

(vi) Miscellaneous expenditure at 20 per 
of the total amount. 

The actual figures obtained by us are as follows :— 


Price Index for the 12 months ending 31st October, 
1972, i.e. 


242.50 or 243 

199.50 or 200 


(1949 = 100) 
(1960=100) 



Items 


Expenditure 


1. Food (Simple average of four, cities) 

2. Clothing @ Rs. 1.91 per metre (Rs. 1.75 per 
yard) for 5.5 metres (6 yards) .... 

3. House rent @ 711 % of the total 

4. Miscellaneous expenditure @20 % of the total , 


(Rs. per month) 
131.70 


10.50 

14.71 

39.23 


196.14 


Rs. 196 in round figures 


Since we have averaged Ji^cost of the food in the 
metropolitan cities for the 12 months ending 31st 
October, 1972, we are of the view that the figure for 
the need-based minimum remuneration adopted by 
us would be valid at the average aU-India Consumer 


37. For a proper evaluation of our conclusion re¬ 
garding the need-based minimum wage (Rs. 196) 
according to our concept, certain considerations 
should be borne in mind. First, our food budget is 
based on a calorie intake of 2800, for moderate acti¬ 
vity and 2400 for sedentary work as prescribed by 
dietitians even though the intake levels in most 
developing countries range from 1800 to 2500 calories 
per person per day**. It is also significant that in 
Japan which has maintained a very high rate of 
growth since the turn of this century the calorie in¬ 
take per person per day has ranged from 2225 in 
1908-12 to 2411 in 1963-65(0). Secondly, our adop¬ 
tion of the average of the prices in the four metropo¬ 
litan cities for estimating the cost of the food basket 
gives an in-built advantage to the employees who 
live in the mofussil where the prices are generally 
lower. Thirdly, in computing the minimum remune¬ 
ration we have allowed the' full 20 per cent ‘miscella¬ 
neous expenses’ as per the 15 th ILC formula, without 
taking into account the value of the several fringe 
benefits recommended by us. Taken together these 
derations indicate that the need-based minimum 
jwe have computed would more than meet the 
'al needs of the employees. 

Having arrived at a need-based minimum re- 
eration, according to our concept, of Rs. 196/- 
.fn. for three adult consumption units and shown 
hat for the reasons indicated in para 37, there are 
extenuating circumstances even in this compu- 
we now have to proceed to fix the lowest re- 
^ ration that should be paid by the Government 
jTts employees. A Central Government employee 
j^^^his level at the beginning of his service in usually 
about 20 years of age, if not younger. Wc are of the 
view that, at this stage in his career the Central Gov¬ 
ernment employee is not usually expected to be res¬ 
ponsible for the maintenance of three adult consump¬ 
tion units including himself. He may not even be mar¬ 
ried far less have two children. We are, therefore, of the 
view that the starting salary need not be fixed higher 
than Rs. 185 per month. As will be seen later, we are 
devising the minimum scale in such a way that at 
the end of the five years, the Central Government 
employee would automatically receive a sum equal to 
the need-based minimum remuneration according to 
our concept. Our approach is thus similar to the app¬ 
roach adopted by the Supreme Court in the follow¬ 
ing*** observations : “in our country it would not be 
wrong to assume that on an average three consumption 
units must be provided by the end of the five years’ 
service. The consumption units in the first five-years 
should be graduated. As things stand today, it is 
reasonable to think that three consumption units 
must be provided by the end of five^years’ service, if 
not earlier”. 


♦Reproduced in the Appendix to this Chapter. 

**U.N. Report of the World Social Situation, 1967. 

@Source : Kazushi Okawa and Nobukiyo Takamatsu, Report of the Survey of Japanese Experiences of Changes in Food Habits 
in relation to Production Pattern (Asian Productivity Organisation, March, 1971). 

♦♦♦Reserve Bank of India V. Their employees [1966] I.S.C.R. 25—AIR (1966) S.C. 305. 
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39. It might be useful to compare the minimum for the lowest paid full time adult employee of the 

remuneration of Rs. 185 p.m. arrived at by us with Central Government, at the, All-India consmner price 

certain alternative estimates based on different app- index of 243 points (1949= 100) or 200 points 

roaches. In the Fourth Plan document, private con- (1960 = 100), being the average of 12 months ending 

sumption of Rs. 20 per capita per month at 1960-61 31st October, 1972, would be compatible with gene- 

prices v^'as deemed to be a minimum desirable con- ral economic conditions in the country, and one that 

sumption standard*. According to the “Approach to the tax-payer could be reasonably called upon to 

the Fifth Plan 1974-79”, the corresponding amount bear. This level of minimum remuneration secures to 

at present day (October, 1972) prices would be about the Central Government employees not only full neu- 

Rs. 40**. On the basis of this norm, the minimum tralisation over the figure recommended by the Second 

consumption expenditure for an average family con- Pay Commission but also a reasonable share of the 

sisting of four members or three adult consumption increase in per capita income. This would also corn- 

units could be estimated at Rs. 160 only. The mini- pare quite favourably with the trend in the earnings 

mum remuneration arrived at by us is appreciably of factory workers earning less than Rs. 400 p.m. 

above the national minimum standard referred to by Over the period 1961-70, for which statistics are 

the Planning Commission. available, the average real earnings of such factory 

workers showed a generally declining trend @ not- 

40. A few of the respondents to our Question- withstanding some improvement in the earlier part 

naire had suggested that the minimum wage under of the period. For recent years, although data are 

the Government should be commensurate with the not available, we do not anticipate that the general 

level of per capita national income or consumption trend will have been very much different. From the 

in the country. We recognise that while much impor- Central Government employee’s view point, a mini- 

tance cannot be attached to relationships of this type, mum wage of Rs. 185 p.m. which exceeds the mini- 

they do, however, give a rough idea of the quantum mum wage of the Second Pay Commission, adjusted 

of the minimum remuneration as pointed out by the for increases in the cost of living, by about Rs. 16 

Second Pay Commission. Further, as observed by the p.m,, is therefore not unfair. 

National Commission on Labour, per capita natio¬ 
nal income can be taken only as an indication to Having regard to the low per capita income of 

against undue wage increases. Ai a4 g:^M5^ountrv, the acute unemployment situation, the 

finances of the Central Government and the 

41. The annual per capita income which repercussion of a high minimum wage on the 

2851 when the Second Pay Commission fixeefeth^^^® the State Governments, we consider it to 

minimum remuneration at Rs. 80 p.m., increaseoliu^^^w supremely important that the maximum restraint 
about Rs. 633$ in 1970-71. Applying the same ikff t h, be exercised in devising a new pay structure, 

of increase, the minimum remuneration as recommeii^lj accordingly recommend ftat the mmimum remu- 

ed by the Second Pay Commission, would amnu| E wholetime Central Government em- 

about Rs. 178 in 1970-71. If the annual rate of ™ start of his career should be fixed at 

of per capita income in 1971-72 over 197v-month. 

assumed to be of the same order as in the 

year, we may expdpt per capita ined'rae to reacha^jla Since the minimum remuneration of Rs. 185 

level of about Rs 660 in 1971;.^' in which case tSe ” *P-ui. recommended by us is related to the 12 monthly 
minimum remuneration would''‘work out to about index average of 200 (1960= 100) for the period en- 
Rs. 185 for that year. ding 31st October, 1972, we have related our pay 

structure to the same base period. 


42. We have also examined as to what would be 
the minimum wa^e fixed by the Second Pay Commi¬ 
ssion if increase m the cost of living since then, as 
measured by the All-India consumer price index for 
industrial workers, were fully neutralised. The Second 
Pay Commission had fixed the minimum wage in 
1958-59 at Rs. 80 p.m. at the consumer price index 
of 115 (1949 = 100). If it is neutralised fully for in¬ 
crease in the cost of living, it would amount to about 
Rs. 169 at the average index of 243 for the 12 months 
ending 31st October, 1972. 

43. On the basis of these approaches also and 
keeping in view the various limiting factors it seems 
to us that a minimum remuneration of Rs. 185 p.m. 


46. Here it would be convenient to dispose of the 
question of the minimum scale also. The Second Pay 
Commission recommended a scale of Rs. 70-1-85 
plus Rs. 10 p.m. as dearness allowance. Inclusive of 
Dearness Allowance and the three Interim Reliefs 
sanctioned on the recommendations of this Commis¬ 
sion, the existing total emoluments in this scale work 
out at Rs. 170-1-197. 

47. At present this is a 16-year scale. Employees’ 
Unions have demanded that as the employees might 
have to remain in that scale for as long as 40 years, 
the length of the scale should be suitably increased. 
From the efficiency angle alone, there does not appear 


‘Fourth Five-Year Plan ; p. 34. 

“Approach to the Fifth Plan 1974-79, (Section II ; Removal of Poverty’ paia-2) January, 1973. 

tThe figure as originally published by the Central Statistical Organisation for the year 1958-59 was Rs. 303. The present 
series of national inco.me figures commencing from the year 1960-61 is not strictly comparable with the past series on account 
of methodological changes that have since been introduced. The original figure had, therefore, to be adjusted slightly in erder to 
make it fairly comparable with the figures for recent years. 

tSource ; Economic Survey 1972-73. 

@Tndi?.n Labour Statistics—1972—Table 4.8 page 61. 
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to be any case for increasing the time-span further. 
The value of the unskilled employee, employed as 
such, does not increase with the length of his service. 
In fact, we feel that the Government should launch 
training schemes designed to encourage and assist 
unskilled employees to acquire skills which would 
enable them to move into higher skilled avocations 
much before they reach the maximum in this scale. 
We find that so far as workshop employees and those 
working in the P & T Department are concerned, they 
have satisfactory prospects, by and large, to move 
into higher scales of pay within 16 years. On the 
other hand, many other categories, namely. Sweepers, 
Chowkidars, Mails, Water carriers, etc., do not have 
adequate promotion prospects. There are some higher 
posts within Class IV itself to which the office peons 
can aspire. Further, 10 per cent of the vacancies of 
Lower Division Clerks in offices other than the Rail¬ 
ways and the P & T, 25 per cent in the Railways 
and 50 per cent in the P & T are filled by selection 
from among the Class IV employees. We, therefore, 
consider that the existing time-span of the scale is, 
by and large, adequate and does not need any pro¬ 
longation. 


risk and that employees should, more appropriately, 
be protected against hazards (including health hazards) 
by suitable protective measures and by liberal com¬ 
pensation either through more generous provisions of 
rest and medical treatment, or by an increase, if con¬ 
sidered necessary, in the compensation available under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. However, in cer¬ 
tain cases, need might arise to provide higher emo¬ 
luments with a view to inducing the right type of 
workers to undertake particular jobs, and to compen¬ 
sate them partly for the risk involved and the addi¬ 
tional mental and psychological stresses they may be 
exposed to. While, therefore, we commend the 
continuance, and where necessary, the improvement 
of the existing protective measures, we consider that 
this category of employees should also, as in the 
case of heav 7 manual workers, be compensated by 
grant of higher emoluments. We are elsewhere sugges¬ 
ting the introduction of a group insurance scheme 
on a contributory basis, and the higher emoluments 
admissible to this category of workers would also 
help to finance the cost of the premium and thus 
facilitate their joining the scheme. 


48. As regards the rate of increment, the Second Pay 
Commission increased the half-rupee annual increment, 
recommended by the First Pay Commission, to ar^jig^ 
annual increment of Re. 1. If we go by the incre^^gy'- ^^ 
the consumer price index, this figure will work 
Rs. 2 approximately at present. We recommend 
revised scale for employees at present drawing 
in the scale of Rs. 70-1-85, should be Rs. 18^^®^ 
193-3-220 (14 years), except where otherwise 
commended for any particular category. This scmd k 
will permit the need-based minimum wage acg jqfe^ i 
ding to our concept being reached after 5 
service. 

49. We may also examine here the question^S^~ 
special pay for certain categories of Class IV st^il^H 


52. The third category of employees, who in some 
cases are at present receiving a special pay of Rs. 3 per 
month, consists of those employed in unpleasant or un¬ 
congenial occuptions. In the Railways these categories 
^^^^eepers, who are engaged on the following 

(i) Working in underground drains; 

(ii) Cleaning sewer lines; 

d I (iii) Working in trenching grounds; and 
iuti^fiv) Working in infectious diseases hospitals. 


P Khe case of these employees also there is full 
cation for allowing them certain additional 
rngmments. 

ITS 


The Second Pay Commission recommended a special 
pay of Rs. 3 per month for unskilled staff whose 
work was exceptionally heavy or whose normal duties 
involved special risks, such as chemical process wor¬ 
kers or employees who handle explosives etc. This 
recommendation was accepted but in the absence of 
any clear definition of the categories to which this 
special pay was to be made applicable, various Minis¬ 
tries/Departments of the Government have evolved 
their own yard-sticks for payment of this allowance. 

50. We have earlier mentioned that the minimum 
wage recommended by us should be adequate for 
meeting certain minimum dietary needs of a moderate 


53. An alternative to the grant of an allowance 
in these cases could be a higher scale of pay or 
a higher start in the common scale of pay. But, 
in some cases, it may be necessary to have a turn¬ 
over both from the psychological and physiological 
points of view as also because of the fact that it may 
not be feasible to continue to employ a person, after 
he has reached a particular age, on hazardous or 
relatively more strenuous duties. The advantage of 
giving a special pay would be that in case an employee 
is transferred from such duties, it would involve only 
the withdrawal of the special pay, a practice which 
has long been in force, and is well understood. 


worker. As an employee engaged in exceptionally 
heavy work would admittedly be requiring a better 
diet, the need for allowing him increased emoluments 
is clearly made out. 

51. The second category of employees, who are 
at present entitled to this special pay or any other 
form of higher emoluments, are those engaged on 
duties involving greater hazards or whose health is 


54. As mentioned earlier for these categories, the 
Second Pay Commission recommended a special pay 
of Rs. 3 per month. In view of the increase in the 
cost of living since then, as also the higher scale of 
pay being recommended by us, we recommend that 
the amount of this special pay should now be Rs. 10 
per month. 


liable to be adversely affected in graduated degrees 
due to pursuit of the particular avocation over a pro¬ 
longed period. We agree that payment of higher emo¬ 
luments does not, in any way, lesson the degree of 


55. We also recommend that Government may 
take action either to lay down uniform criteria or to 
prepare illustrative lists of categories for which this 
special pay would be admissible. 



APPENDIX 

(referred to in paragraph 36) 
BALANCED DIETS FOR ADULT MAN* 
Vegetarian 


Sedentary Moderate 

work work 

Items (quantity in gms. per d ay) 


Cereals 



• 



400 

475 

Pulses 



• 



70 

80 

Green leafy Vegetables 


• 



• 

100 

125 

Other Vegetables 





• 

75 

75 

Roots & tubers . 




• 


75 

100 

Fruits 


. 

• 

• 


30 

30 

Milk ... 



• 



200 

200 

Fats & oils 






35 

40 

Sugar & jaggery 

• 

• 




30 

40 


*SouReE; ‘Dietary Allowances for Indians’ : Table'23 (p. 87), Special Report Series No. 60 (1968), Indian Council of Medical 
Research. 
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CHAPTER 7 


STARTING SALARY OF CLASS I SERVICES AND MAXIMUM SALARY UNDER THE 

GOVERNMENT 


I. Starting Salary 

While the top salaries do play some part in main- banks. Many of the witnesses opined tliat an im- 

taining the quality of senior management personnel, portant reason for the falling attractiveness of the 

it is the starting salary offered to the fresh entrants higher services under the Government is the grow- 

at junior Class I level which largely determines its ing opportunities for good employment available in 

attractiveness, and influences the choice of prospec- the non-Government sector. It has been asserted that 

tive candidates as between a career with the Govern- the firms in the private sector are able to attract the 

ment, and one elsewhere. The entry scales for the better class of graduates in ever-increasing numbers 

direct recruits to all the Class I Services, including by the simple device of offering them higher starting 

the technical and scientific services start from the salaries than those available in the IAS and other Class 

stage of Rs. 400. In the Defence Services also Rs. I Services. To ascertain the level of emoluments 

400 is the start of the pay scales prescribed for all offered in the non-Government sector, we requested 

Commissioned Officers except a few categories like the managements of public sector enterprises and the 

the officers of the Array Medical Corps, the General larger firm? in the private sector for the relevant in- 

Duties Branch of the Air Force and the Military formation. The substantial amount of information 

Nursing Service. The correct fixation in monetary that the managements have been good enough to 

terms of the initial stage of the Class I scale is of furnish indicates that the public sector enterprises 

crucial importance in determining the quality of re- offer starting salaries ranging from Rs. 700 to Rs. 

cruitment, and this vitally influences the efficiency 900 to those recruited a? management trainees; in 

of the higher public services. the well-known private concerns, the corresponding 

range is from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1100. At against this, 
2. Since the time of the Second Pay Commission, the total emoluments provided to the direct recruits 

which recommended the starting salary of Rs. 400 for to Class I Services add up to Rs. 610. 

the Class I Services, the attractiveness of 

ment in the non-Government sector has increa^Mi ^^|£ ^ Some idea about the trends in average income 
significantly. Further in the organised sectoi®m^^SR^^^aried employees in the Government and non¬ 
commerce and industry, there is greater emph^®^^^^^®CTnment sectors can be had from the data availa- 
now on systematic selection procedure.? and biddwyasE^^^M in the all-India Income-tax Revenue Statistics, 
for the superior talent coming out of the universit^^^flmpe Second Pay Commission reviewed the comparative 
and institutes of management and technolog}!^. i y d^sition relating to salary incomes of the body of 
Government is, thus, no longer in the position of j ^^^lirely salary-earners who were assessed to income-tax 
monopolist employer; and with greater econoi^l^Sj^^fehe years 1948-49 and 1956-57. To the data* 
growth. Government will be facing increasing in its report, we have added corresponding 

petition not only from the private firms but alsows^K^^^fe/es for the assessment year 1968-69 in the table 
public sector enterprises including the nationalisStt^^^fe^^w : 

______ 

Change 

(2) over (2) over 

1948—49 1956—57 1968—69 (1) (1) 

(1) (2) (3) (-1) _ 

I J^O of QSS6SSSSS 

(i) Central Government. 59845 47404 127187 —20.8% 4-112.5% 

(ii) Non-Govt. Sector. 136559 159145 446889 -tl6.5%" 4-227.2% 

II. Pre-tax Income {Average pe rperson) Rs. 

(i) Central Government. 6567 7426 7839 4-13.1% 4-19.4% 

(ii) Non-Govt. Sector .. 5400 9112 8578 4-68.7% 4-58.9% 

(iii) Excess of 

(ii)over(i).—17.8% 4-22.7% 1-9.4% 

III. Post-tax Income (Average per person) Rs. 

(i) Centra! Government ....... 6096 7000 7462 4-14.8% 4-22.4% 

(ii) Non-Govt. Sector. .. 4795 7950 7847 4-65.8% 4-63,6% 

(iii) Excess of 

(ii) over (i).—21.3% 4-13.6% 4-5.2% 

* Vide Tabic VIII of Chapter VIII of the Report'of the Second Pay Commission (P.83). 
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4. The above data show that the number of assess¬ 
able salary-earners in the non-Governincnt sector 
continues to increase at a faster rate than under the 
Government and tliat the average salary income per 
assessee (both pre-tax and post-tax) continues to be 
higher in the non-Government sector. In 1948-49, 
the average salary income was liigher under the Central 
Government—a position which was reversed by 
1956-57. Even though the average salary income 
under the Central Governmciit has moved closer to 
that in the non-Government sector since 1956-57, 
nevertheless, the former in 19 68-69 was still below the 
average for the non-Government sector for that year. 


Table II 


Junior scale 
Emoluments 

1949 1957 

I960 

1970 

1972 

(Rs. p.m.) 

J90* 390* 

400 

-S90 

610 

Index of money 

earnings 

Index of real earn- 

100 100 

103 

LSI 

157 

ings 

100 90 

83 

68 

66 

CPI Number 

Base 1949= 100 . 

100 111 

124 

224 

238 

♦These represent 
Emoluments of a mf 

emoiaments of 
iri ied officer wer 

an unmar-ied 
e Rs, 420. 

officer. 


5. The .service association of Class I officers have 
stressed that due to rising prices the real value of the 
salaries given to them has eroded considerably. 
The starting salary of Rs. 400 recommended by the 
Second Pay Commission was related to the CPI = 100 
with reference to the year 1949=100 as base. The 
present emoluments at the start (Rs. 610) result in 
41 % neutralisation of the increase in the cost of living 
at CPI = 238 on the same base. 


7. The above table shows the extent of loss of 
real earnings siiffered by junior Class I officers owing 
to the continued rise in prices. The First Pay Commi¬ 
ssion** had expressed the view that “the minimum 
should be substantially high if it is to enable the officer 
to maintain a proper standard and avoid obligations 
or embarrassment in discharge of his duties.” 
Several witnesses have advised us that it would be in 
the public intei'cst to keep these officers reasonably 
above want to insure against their acquiring undesira¬ 
ble habits and attitudes at the commencement of their 
service. 


6. Some idea of erosion can be had by wor 
out the money earnings and real earnings over* 
years. The table below brings out the position 
certain years since 1949 : 



The table below brings out the changes in 
ity ratio betw'een the starting salary admissible 
ass 1 officers and the lowe.'t grade of Class IV 
onnel since the Report of the First Pay Commi- 
n to the present day : 


At the minimum of the scale 


mended by 


Second 

Pay 

Commission 


At the commencement 

of Third 
Pay 

Commission 


As at present 


I. Emoluments (Basic pay + Dearness Allowance + Dearness 
Pay + Interim Relief) of : 

(i) Lowest grade of Class IV . . . . , 

(ii) Class I Officer (Junior scale) 

II. Ratios 

(i) to (ii). 


55 

(30 + 25) 

420 
(350 + 70) 

80 

(70 + 10) ' 
400 

141 
(70 + 71) 
560 

(400 + 160) 

170 

(70 + 71+29 
610 

(400+160 + 50) 

1:7.6 

1:5.0 

1:4.0 

1:3.6 


From such information as could be collected and on 
the basis of reports furnished to us by the Indian. 
Institute of Public Administration, we have worked 
out the corresponding disparity ratios in some of 
the foreign countries. Our analysis shows that in 
some of the advanced countries this ratio is 1:2 and 
even less, but it is more than that in Canada and ar¬ 
ound 1 .’3 in Germany and France. The correspond¬ 
ing disparity ratios in Malaysia, Nigeria and 
Kenya were 1:5.4, 1:6 and 1:6.8 respectively. Thus, 
the disparity ratio in India is larger as compared to 
ihe corresponding ratio in the developed countries 
but it is less than in the developing countries for w'hich 
we have been able to collect information. 


9. The suggestions regarding the starting salary of 
the Junior Scale (Class I) received from the Associa¬ 
tions of various services, both technical and non-tech- 
nical, show that an overwhelming majority cf them 
have suggested a figure of Rs. 700 p.m. or more. 
The main reasjns given by the associations for their 
demand are that salaries in the non-Government sector 
are very much higher and at the existing level of emo¬ 
luments, it is not possible to attract persons of the 
requisite calibre into the Class 1 Services. One of the 
Associations has made the point that “the enirance 
salary to the higher civil service in the country is less 
than half of that in the more important private con¬ 
cerns and substantially lower than in quite a few public 


Paragraph 61 of Part 11 of their Report (P. 40), 
2 M of Fin./73—5 
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sector undertakings/’ The Association has added 
that “this disparity is much too large and unless it is 
reduced by substantially raising the entrance salary 
to the All India and Central Services Class I technical 
and non-technical), there will be further steep 
deterioration in the quality of the recruits.” The 
majority view among the witnesses also seems to be 
in favour of a liberal increase in the starting salary 
for Class I officers; the consensus being in favour 
of Rs. 700 p.m. or more. 

10. It is difficult to come to any definite conclu¬ 
sion about the decline or otherwise in the attracti¬ 
veness of Class 1 Government Service. The evi¬ 
dence that we have received on this point goes to 
show that over the years, service under the Govern¬ 
ment has lost much of its old glamour and pros¬ 
pective candidates for employment have now many 


in the standards adopted by the various universities, 
it can, perhaps, be asserted with some confidence 
that the possession of a first class degree does esta¬ 
blish that the particular candidate is better endowed 
with certain mental faculties, and with desirable 
characteristics such as receptivity to ideas, greater 
application and capacity for hard work, than the 
average run of students. These same qualities are 
also required for achieving success in administration. 
Of course, it is not suggested that all first class degree 
holders will eventually mature into excellent adminis¬ 
trators, or conversely, that other candidates are 
condemned to mediocrity. We have, however, 
relied on the number of first class degree holders to 
give a general indication of the trend of the quality 
of the candidates coming forward to enter Govern¬ 
ment service at the Class 1 level. 


more alternatives to choose from. The ARC Study 
Team on Recruitment, Selection, etc. which examined 
this question in detail came to the finding that there 
had been an unduly sharp decline in the number of 
first-class graduates taking the competitive exami¬ 
nations even though the output of such graduates 
had been steadily increasing. The ARC Study 
Team on Centre-State Relationships also expressed 
concern at the falling attractiveness of Government 
service. This Study Team* expressed the view 
“for a long time to come the government sero^^ 
will have to play a vital role in the developme^^^fe 
the country and in their higher echelons will iwa 
ability of the highest order and that steps shoulc^^ 
taken to diminish the extent of the diversion tlfip 
is taking place.” V : 


11. We also attach some importance to a f 
class degree as broadly indicative of superior acad* ** 
talent and mental equipment. Despite diffcre1| 


12. For the above purpose, data are available 
in respect of the non-technical Class I Services to 
which recruitment is made through the Combined 
Competitive Examination {i.e. the IAS, etc. Exami¬ 
nation) conducted by the UPSC. Similar data in 
such detail are not readily available in the case of 
technical and scientific services. However, we have 
analysed the quality of recruitment to the various 
■U^€;hnical and scientific services in the respective 
^^^^fers dealing with these services. We have 
l^^ps^d the data pertaining to the class of degree 
^^d by the candidates to the Combined Competitive 
^elimination to the out-turn of graduates, other 
Ppan technical and medical, because the candidates 
1 at this examination are pre-dominantly arts and 
nis^ience graduates. The table below gives this com¬ 
parative analysis on the basis of the information 
Y^Btained from the Department of Personnel, the 
,ty/vcrsily Grants Commission and the UPSC: 




Number of graduates/ Number of graduates/ Percentage Percentage 
Year of University examination post-graduates produced post-graduates**who took of Col. (4) of Col. (5) 

the IAS etc. Exam, in the to Col. (2) to Col. (3)* 
succeeding 
year 




Total 

1 Class 

Total 

1 Class 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1950 . 


NA 

1475 

NA 

528 

NA 

36.0 

1954 . 


NA 

2199 

NA 

636 

NA 

28.9 

1959 . 


1,21,623 

6434 

5833 

730 

4.8 

11.3 

1962 


1,67,831 

8594 

4228 

450 

2.5 

5.2 

1965 


1.87,216 

9511 

4937 

450 

2.6 

4.7 

1969 


3,14,321 

20959 

6489 

770 

2.1 

3.7 


13. In analysing the above data it is to be noted 
that, strictly speaking, the figures in columns (2) 
and (3) do not quantify the pool of eligible candidates; 
and for a particular year, therefore, the figures in 
columns (4) and (5) are not wholly relatable to the 
figures given respectively in columns (2) and (3). 
However, the ratios in columns (6) and (7) yield rough 
indicators which when viewed as a timeseries 
over several years, can be deemed to be yielding 

*Para 17.40 of the Report (P. 255). 

**On the basis of highest degree at the time of examination. 


fairly reliable conclusions. The most important 
trend displayed by the above figures would be apparent 
from a perusal of the figures in column (7) and the 
trend that these figures display is not reassuring. 

14. To analyse the response of graduates with 
first-classes in somewhat greater detail, we studied the 
data relating to certain selected universities in different 
zones. Our analysis has shown that the bulk of the 
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first-class graduates who took the Combined Competi¬ 
tive Examination came from a relatively small number 
of universities, e.g., over the period 1964-69, 72% of 
the first,class graduates came from only 14 univer¬ 
sities. Our study also shows that first-class graduates 
from the universities located in the more industria¬ 
lised areas do not find Class I Government Service 
attractive. For instance, only 6 first-class degree- 
holders of Bombay University sat for the Combined 
Competitive Examination in 1964 ; 2 sat in 1965 
and 3 each in 1966, 1967 and 1968 and nil in 1969. 

Very few first-class graduates appear at this examina¬ 
tion the universities in Gujarat and the position in 
respect of the universities in Calcutta and Madras 
is only slightly better. 

15. For judging whether the higher services were 
attracting talent of the requisite calibre, the Second 
Pay Commission* had expressed the view that there 
should be " no cause for anxiety so long as there 
are 3 candidates with first-classes for every vacancy, 
and the examination results themselves do not show 
a fall in the level of performance”. This approach 
of the Second Pay Commission was endorsed 
by the ARC audits Study Teams In examining the 
quality of entrants to the higher services. It 
was also followed by the Pillai Committee on the ^ 
Indian Forrign Service. The Chairman, UR 
during his oral evidence mentioned that whil 
class-wise distribution of candidates and rec^ 
was not a very definite indicator, the tre 
that these figures showed could not be totally ignorl 
Like the Second Pay Commission, we feel, that 
would be a valid assumption that where a large’ 
number of candidates with first-classes 
for each vacancy in a service or group of servi 
their attractiveness as also the intensity of com 
tion could be deemed higher than if such ratio v 
appreciably lower. Accordingly, we have check ed 
the number of candidates with first-classes competii^Jl^ 
for each vacancy filled through the Combined 
Competitive Examination and find that from the 
1960 Examination onwards this ratio fell below 3 
and during the period 1962 to 1967 it was between 



1.2 and 2. In recent years, there has been some 
improvement and for the examination years 1969 
and 1970 the ratio was approaching 3, /.e., the safe 
minimum suggested by the Second Pay Commission. 
In viewing the recent improvement, it needs to be 
noted that many of the vacancies which would have 
been normally filled through the Combined Compe¬ 
titive Examination were filled through a special 
examination limited to ex-Emergency Commissioned/ 
Short Service Commissioned Officers. If these vacancies 
are also taken into account, the figures for 1969 and 
1970 come down to 1.9 : 1 and 2.1 : 1 respectively. 
Further, the improvement in recent years is due to 
the increase in the number of first-class engineering 
graduates offering themselves as candidates at this 
examination. For instance, only 13 first-class B.Es 
wrote the examination in 1959, 40 in 1965 and as many 
as 154 in 1969 and 135 in 1970. It appears probable 
that these recent improvements have been occa¬ 
sioned at least partially by the recession in industry 
and by the slackening in the tempo of planned 
developmental activity. With industrial revival and 
renewed emphasis on planned development, the 
recent improvements noticed in the recruitment 
trends may prove shortlivedf If we were to elimi¬ 
nate the engineering graduates for the years 1969 and 
1970, the number of first-class degree-holders 
aopearing per vacancy would come down to 2 and 
lespectively. From the standpoint of the Second 
ommission’s test, therefore, the position does 
appear to be satisfactory, and calls for remedial 


16. Besides the performance of the candidates 
tL^the UPSC competitive examination, the other 
rion that might be adopted for adjudging 
’ uality of the recruits is the class of university 
es secured by the successful candidates. Such 
approach was adopted by the Secod Pay Commis- 
i!5^n and also followed by the ARC and its Study 
Teams. The table below gives the percentage of 
candidates with different classes of degrees recruited 
to the general vacancies in the various services 
through the Combined Competitive Examination : 


Table V 


Name of Service Total intake Class/Division obtained 





First Class 

Second Class 

Third Class 

0) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 





1950-1955 (6 Years) 

Indian Administrative Service 


246 

143(58,1 %) 

97(39.4%) 

6(2.5%) 

Indian Foreign Service 


39 

20(51.3%) 

18(46.1%) 

1(2.6%) 

Indian Police Service 


228 

78(34.2%) 

136(59,6%) 

14(6.2%) 

Central Services Class I 


573 

225(.39.3%) 

325(56.7%) 

23( 4.0%) 


Total 

1086 

466(42.9%) 

576(53.0%) 

44(4.1 %) 





1960-65 6 (Years) 

Indian Administrative Service 


542 

220(40.5%) 

284(52.4%) 

38 (7.1%) 

Indian Foreign Service 


71 

26(36.6%) 

40(56.3%) 

5(7.0%) 

Indian Police Service 


365 

64(17.5%) 

221(60.6%) 

80(21.9%) 

Central Services Class I 


659 

174(26.4%) 

391(59.3%) 

94(14.3%) 


Total 

1637 

484(29.5%) 

936(57.2%) 

217(13.3%) 


Para 21 of Chapter VIII of the Report (P. 86). 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



1966-70 5 Years 


Indian Administrative Service 

415 

182 (43.9%) 

210(50.6%) 

23 (5.5%) 

Indian Foreign Service .... 

37 

19(51.4%) 

16 (43.2%) 

2 (5.4%) 

Indian Police Service .... 

238 

53 (22.3%) 

129 (54.2%) 

56 (23.5%) 

Central Services Class 1 

606 

172 (28.4%) 

316(52.1%) 

118 (19.5%) 


Total 1296 

426 (32.9%) 

671 (51.8%) 

199(15.3%) 


N. B. —1. Class refers to that obtained at the first degree Examination. 
2. Figures in brackets represent percentages to the total intake. 


The data bring out the declining trend in quality as an officer’s calibre, or the lack of it, begins to show 

evidenced by the fall in the percentage of first-class normally after he has put in about ten years’ service 

entrants into these services as compared to the period or more when he starts occupying relatively more 

for which the position was reviewed by the Second responsible positions. Thus, the impact of any fall 

Pay Commission. There has also been a significant in standards would begin to tell only after some time, 

ncreasc in the percentage of recruits who, in the deg- This aspect was highlighted by the Plowden Committee* 

ree examination, were placed in the third class. in the UK who expressed the view that “failure to 

However, there is some improvement with reference achieve these minimum standards may lead to a pro¬ 
to the position prevailing during 1960-65 in so far as gressive diminution of the appeal of a Civil Service 

the percentage of first-classes is concerned, and it is career to the most able individuals, and that while 

perhaps significant that the average number recruited the effects of this might not become apparent for a 

during 1966-70 was substantially less than this number long time, they would, by the time that they became 

for the period 1960-65. apparent, have gone so deep as to be irreversible except 

over a period of many years.” A former Cabinet 

17. We have seen the results of a detailed analysisj^s^a Secretary also expressed similar views, 
made at our request by the UPSC of the marks 

ed in the examinations held from 1961 to 1969In our opinion, the overall conclusion that 
candidates of different ranks recommended for drawn is that while it would be risky to be 

intment to the Administrative and Foreign ServM^S^^^®egorical about the absolute quality of the recruits 
This study does not indicate a decline in oiudged by their performance over the years at the 
despite the fall in the number of first-class gradua^sF^rf1|^pSC Combined Competitive Examination, the re¬ 
competing for each vacancy. An assumption inherefiM V Vw '^tive attractiveness of Class 1 Services (non-technical) 
in this conclusion is that the standard of marking pdfeA j^l^ong the better class products of the universities 
answer books has remained the same over the yq^ftepSh^^tMiminishing and causing a diversion of talent and 
It could be argued, however, that the average qi^l^w:^rri,Vt,haJ this diversion of better talent from the Govern- 
of the answers determines, to some extent, the stanS^^^^^^imtal to the non-Governmental sphere is increasing, 
adopted by the examiner so that if the average p er- 

formance of candidates in any year is relatively poS^W 20. In the determination of the starting salary for 
the marking is likely to be somewhat more liberal. the Class I Services, an important consideration is 

Moreover, the fact that the level of performance at whether the Government should at all strive for ex- 

the examinatioii has not fallen over the years does riot, cellence, and try to secure the best products of the 

by itself, establis.h that the higher Government services universities or whether its work can be carried on 

are able to attract a fair share of the superior talent by persons of average ability. Although the opinions 

coming out of the universities. For that purpose, expressed on this point lack unanimity, the majority 

the degree oi response to the UPSC examinations view is that the Government should attract a fair share 

from the better class of graduates is a more reliable of the outstanding talent from the universities into 

indicator as we have already mentioned. higher services. We are also of the same opinion 

in view of the expanding role of Government and its 

18. As regards the quality of the personnel re- increasing responsibilities for planned social and eco- 

cruited to the various Class I Services, divergent views nomic development. It is a matter of delicate judg- 

have been expressed by our witnesses. Quite a ment as to how the requirements of efficiency of the 

few witnesses have asserted that there is no reason to public service are to be balanced with social considera- 

teel that the quality of recruits to the Class I Services tions and in this the differentials between the starting 

has gone dowm. However, the majority seem to emoluments of Class I officers and the lowest grade 

Iselieve that the standard of recruits lower down in of Class IV personnel is a relevant factor. We have 

the list of successful candidates is not what it already noted the progressive reduction in this dis- 

should be. Certain .senior civil servants dealing with parity ratio since Independence and our recommen- 

particular .sei'vices were also not fully satisfied w'ith dations maintain this trend. We feel that in enhanc- 

the quality ol personnel recruited in recent years. ing the starting salary for entry into Class I Services 

The Service Chiefs w'ere also not satisfied with the for the material reasons noted above, we should not 

calibre of persons coming forward tor commissioned exceed the ratio that existed at the commencement 

service in the armed forces. It is to be stressed that of our work (v/z., 1 : 4). 

*Para 31 of the Ninth Report of the Standing Committee (P.ll). 
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21. As we have observed* earlier, it s at higher 
levels rather than at the recruitment stage that a greater 
degree of divergence in emoluments in the private sec¬ 
tor and under the Government would be feasible and 
acceptable. At the higher level the divergence is far 
too great and the Government cannot, and in our 
view, should not, attempt any narrowing of the exist¬ 
ing gap. On the other hand at initial levels of recruit¬ 
ment too large a disparity betw’een salaries in the 
Government and private industry will make it diffi¬ 
cult for the Government to attract a fair share of the 
best products of the universities and this is likely to 
have an adverse effect on the efficiency of the public 
service in the long run. Having regard to all these 
factors, we recommend that the starting salary for 
entry into the Class ] Services, including the all India 
Services, should be Rs. 700 per month. We have 
kept this recommendation in mind while formulating 
our proposals for the .salary scales of the Commi¬ 
ssioned Officers of the Defence Services also. 


reflect the structure of emoluments in outside 
employments because the minimum cannot be 
increased very much without entailing ex¬ 
cessive costs and the maximum cannot be 
brought down beyond a point without jeo¬ 
pardising satisfactory recruitment to the 
highest services. 

24. The highest salaries, therefore, remained 
unchanged even after the Second Pay Commission 
and till the year 1965, when the following changes 


were made ; 





From 


To 

Joint Secretary 

. Rs, 2250 

Rs. 

2500—125/2750 

Addi. Secretary . 

. Rs. 2750 

Rs. 

3000 

Secretary 

. Rs. 3000 

Rs. 

3500 



II. Maximum Salary 

22. The Second Pay Commission did not reco¬ 
mmend any change in the rates of the highest salaries 
prescribed by the Government on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the First Pay Commission. With the im 
mentation of the First Pay Commission’s repor 
ceiling of Rs. 3000 per month was made apph' 
to the highest appointments on the civil side, 
Cabinet Secretary and Secretary to the Governmen 
India, and to Generals on the Defence side, 
reduction in the highest salary did not have muc| 
immediate impact as most of the top posts were 
that time held by officers of the Indian Civil Ser 
or the pre-1931 entrants in certain superior serv^ 

In the Array also, the reductions did not affect ^ 
King’s Commissioned Indian Officers who were ho’ 
ing most of the higher ranks at that time. 

23. The Second Pay Commission examined the 
subject of highest salaries in some detail and recomm¬ 
ended that no reduction should be made in them for 
the following reasons 

(1) Salaries of posts on a pay exceeding Rs. 2000 
were substantially reduced in 1947 and the 
rise in prices since then had considerably 
eroded the real incomes. 

(2) The disparities between the highest and the 
lowest emoluments had been reduced signi- 
licanily because of the reductions carried out 
in 1947, the erosion of real incomes and the 
increases in the dearness allowance of the 
lowest grades of staff. 

(3) Highest salaries could not be reduced without 
running the risk of lowering recruitment 
standards unless it was part of a national 
scheme covering the private sector as well. 
Thus, while the disparity between the highest 
and the lowest salaries in the public service 
should be much smaller than outside, the emo¬ 
luments in the public service should broadly 


We have been informed by Government that these 
revisions were made for the following reasons ; 

(I) The pay scales had remained the same as 
those li.xed in 1947 on the Report of the 
First Pay Commission while the working 
class consumer price index (1949=100) 
had risen steadily from 87 in 1947 to 140 in 
January, 1964 and 165 in January, 1965. 

2) There had been a steady fall in the number of 
candidates appearing at the UPSC Combined 
Competitive Examination as also in the ratio 
of those who held first class degrees. 

Organised Indian Industry and especially 
the big industrial and business houses v/ere 
making a bold bid for the best products of 
the Indian universities. 

(4) A study of samples salaries and allow'ances 
in the private sector at roughly comparable 

senior executive levels show'ed that salaries 
had risen in the 10 years preceding 1964 
very substantially, in many cases at around 
30 to 40% and in some cases by 60, 70 
and even 260%. 

(5) The number of salary earners in the income 

bracket Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 70,000 per annum 
was much greater in the non-Government 
sector and it was increasing, while there 
was hardly any improvement in this respect 
in the case of salary earners in this income 
bracket under the Government. 

(6) The disparity ratio between the maximum 

remuneration of the lowest and the post-tax 
salary of the highest grades of officers was 
257 in 1939-40, 38 in 1947-48, 28.5 in 1957-58. 
24 after the implementation of the Second 
Pay Commission’s recommendations in 1959 
and 19,2 as on 1.4.1965. It could with a 
great deal of jusiilication be claimed that s 
restoration of the 1959 disparity ratio would 
be reasonable and proper. 


*Para7i, Chapter 5. 
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25. Ft is clear from the above that the First and 
the Second Pay Commissions as also the Government 
while considering the question of maximum salary, 
have kept in mind the disparity ratio, the emoluments 
at comparable managerial levels in the private sector 
and the standard of recruitment to the higher services. 


26. We have examined the gradual reduction in 
the disparity ratio sincthe report of the First Pay 
Commission on the taas of the maximum remunera¬ 
tion admissible to the lowest grade of staff and the 
post-tax salary income of a person in receipt of the 
prescribed maximum salary under the Government.* 
The disparity ratios worked out on this basis since 
the Report of the First Pay Commission are indicated 
in the table below : 


Tahlii VI 




1947-48 

1959-60 

1-9-1965 

1-1-1970 

1-1-1973 

I. 

Emoluments (inclusive Dearness Allowance, Dearness Pay and 
Interim Relief) at the maximum of the scale of the lowest paid 

60 

95 

118 

156 

197 


Government Employee ....... 

(35 i-25) 

(85 1-10) 

(85+-.33) 

(85 + 71) (85 

1-71-h41 


Index 

100.0 

158.3 

196.7 

260.0 

328.3 

It. 

Maximum Salary (Post-Tax) ...... 

2263 

2281 

2422 

2399 

2331 


Index .......... 

00.00 

100.8 

107.0 

J06.0 

103.0 

111. 

Disparity Ratio II to 1 ...... 

137.7 

24,0 

20.5 

15.4 

II.8 


27. Prior to the report of the First Pay Commis¬ 
sion the disparity ratio was extremely high viz., 85 
which was reduced to 37.7 on the implementation of 
First Pay Commission’s recommendations, 
implementation of Second Pay Commiss 
recommendations, this ratio came down to 2^ 
decline of 36%. With the revision of the prescrilj 
maximum salary from Rs. 3000 to Rs. 3500 in sl 
tember, 1965, the ratio became 21. It was 15.4 
the commencement of our work. It is now 11.^ 
In the last 12 years or so, the decline in the disparii^j 
ratio is as much as 50%. This reduction has occi ’ 
red partly as a result of the improvement in the sawr\'' ■ 
of the lowest grade of staff consequent on the reed 


28. At the maximum salary level (Rs. 4000, ihe 
portion of salary going as income-tax in the year 
J 946-47 was 17.9%; the corresponding figures for 
7-58 and 1970-71 being 31.5% and 26.2% respcc- 
I'j If the maximum non-ICS salary (Rs. 3000) 
cen into account, the portion of salary going 
fards income-tax was 23.6% in the year 1949-50 
24% in 1957-58. When the non-ICS maximum 
Hary was increased from Rs. 3000 p.m. to Rs. 3500 
jp|m. in September, 1965, the effective increase in emo- 
1 ij!^. 4 iFsnts, after deduction of income-tax, came to 
ftj^k^225. In the year 1970-71, an officer receiving a 
of Rs. 3500 p.m. had to pay 31.9% of his salary 
!>fc%h^icome-tax**. 


mendations of the First and the Second Pay CorP* ^ 

missions. Over the years the ratio has declined 29. We have also examined the trend in respect of 

the disparity ratio calculated on the basis of the 


because the amount of the dearness allowance has 
been computed by deliberately providing for a higher 
percentage of neutralisation of the cost of living at 
the lower salary levels than at the intermediate or 
higher levels; in fact dearness allowance has been 
denied to the still higher salary levels. Sharply pro¬ 
gressive income-tax rates have also operated towards 
achieving the same end. 


minimum emolument of the lowest grade of Class 
IV staff and the pre-tax prescribed maximum salary 
under the Government, excluding the salaries admissi¬ 
ble to the pre-1931 entrants to the superior services 
and members of the former Secretary of State Services. 
The ratios so worked out are contained in the table 
below : 


Table VII 




1947-48 

1959-60 

1-9-65 

1-1-70 

1-1-73 

1. 

l-.moluments (inclusive Dearness Allowance, Dearness Pay and 







Interim Relief) at minimum of the scale of the lowest paid 

55 

SO 

103 

14! 

1 "^0 


Govt, employee. ....... 

(30+25) 

(70+10) 

(70 + 33) 

(70 + 71) (70 1 

-71 + 29) 


Index .......... 

100.0 

145.5 

187.3 

256.4 

309. 1 

11. 

Maximum Salary (Pre-Tax) ...... 

3000 

3000 

3500 

3500 

3^00 


Index .......... 

100.0 

100.0 

116.6 

116.6 

116.6 

III. 

Disparty Ratio 11 : I 

54.5 

37,5 

34.0 

24.8 

20.6 


*Tliis excludes the protected salaries admissible to the members of the former Secretary of^ State Services and pre-1931 
entrants to the superior services, i.e., we have taken the maximum salary as Rs. 3000 per month till 1965, after which the 
revised salary of Rs. 3500 has been taken into account. 

**A!l these calculations do not take account of the rebates admissible. 
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it IS seen from the above tabic that the disparitv 
ratio which decreased from 54.5 after the report of 
the First Pay Commission to .37.5 after the Second 
Pay Commission’s report has come down to 20.6 
by 1.1.1973. 

30. We have also collected information about the 
disparity ratios prevailing in some of the foreign 
countries. From the data obtained through the 
Ministry of External Affairs and the Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, we have derived the value 
of tne disparity ratios between the minimum 
emoluments of the lowest grade ot staff and 
the pre-tax salary income of the highest paid civil 
servants. These ratios which relate to the year 
1970 are given below : 


1:6 or 1:5. On this question, we have alreaciy 
mentioned our views in Chapter 5, viz., that reduction 
in income disparities is an important principle of pay 
determination. This reduction has to be brought 
about consistently with the requirements of efficiency 
of public service. If this aim is vigorously pursued 
in relation to public salaries, while leaving the private 
sector to have unduly high salaries, it will result in an 
undesirable diversion of talent away from the Govern¬ 
ment sphere. We have, therefore, to temper action 
in this direction with a simultaneous review of the 
emoluments provided to the senior executives in the 
private sector. Such a comparative review is essential 
to ensure against the top salary rates under the Govern¬ 
ment going seriously out of line with the corresponding 
rates outside. 


Table VIII 


USA . 

Australia . 
Canada 
Philippines 
France 

Federal Republic 

Japan 

U.K. 

India 

Ceylon 

Malaysia 

Nigeria 

Ghana 


of Germany 


The above data show that in the developing countrie: 
the ratios are higher than in India, but in the advanc- 
countries the disparity is less. It brings out the f^#^■ 
that the reduction in the disparity ratio can only 
brought about gradually by increasing the minimu' 
salary to the extent that the economy is able to beafc 
the strain and keeping a check on the maximum salary^ 
consistently with the need for attracting and retaining 
persons of the requisite calibre at senior executive 
and policy formulating levels. In interpreting such 
data, it also has to be borne in mind that the demands 
made on the lowest paid employees in the advanced 
countries and in the developing countries are entirely 
different, as an instance one may cite the existence 
of peons or chaprassis in India, who have no precise 
counterpart in the U.K. or U.S.A. On the other 
hand at the top levels in both administrative and tech¬ 
nical spheres, the categories are more comparable 
in the developing and in the advanced countries. 
Frequently such personnel in the developing countries 
have to tackle problems which are more baffling 
and intractable than those of their counterparts in 
the advanced countries. Considerable circumspec¬ 
tion is therefore called for in reaching specific con¬ 
clusions based on such data. 

31. By and large, the unions representing Class 
111 and Class IV personnel have suggested a reduction 
in the disparity ratio. In reply to our questionnaire, 
the ratio generally suggested between the emolu¬ 
ments of the lowest grade of staff and the post¬ 
tax salary income of persons in receipt of the highest 
salary is 1 : 10 with quite a few suggesting a ratio of 



32. The growth in the number of salary-earners 
in high income brackets can be derived from the data 
contained in the AH India Income-tax Revenue 
Statistics compiled annually. The Second Pay Com¬ 
mission compared the figures for the Years 1948-49 
and 1956-57 relating to the total number of purely 
salary earners with incomes exceeding Rs. 40,000 
in the non-Government sector. These figures are 
contained in the table below together with corres¬ 
ponding data relating to the year 1968-69 : 


Table IX 


try-earners in the 
ion-Covernnient sector 

Total number of 
.ssessees with income 
ceeding Rs. 40,000 

?S'^W4’erage pre-tax in- 

•Average post-tax 
^.^acome 

(2) Total number of 
assessees in the 
highest income 
brackets. 

Average pre-tax income 
Average post-tax income 


’*♦948-49 

1956-57 

1968-69 

321 

1970 

3172 

57,477 

63,356 

86,634 

38,629 

37,367 

47,288 

2 

2,38,448 

77,250 

6 

8,99,159 

2,86,929 

46* 

6,80,150 

1,72,022 


♦With income in excess of Rs. 5 lakhs. 

It is seen from the above that in the non-Government 
sector, the number of persons with high salary incomes 
has continued to rise significantly with the number of 
assessees in the highest income bracket increasing to 
more than 7 times the number in 1956-57. For the 
public servants, the income bracket of Rs. 40,000 
to Rs. 70,000 can be taken as representing the highest 
level to which their salary income can rise. Accord¬ 
ing to a study of the All India Income-Tax Revenue 
Statistics for the year 1968-69, the total number ot 
assessees with incomes in excess of Rs. 40,000 in the 
Government sector was 345, and it purely salary 
earners are taken into account, the nuinber was 112. 

33. We have also taken note of the use made by 
the Government of the provisions of the Companies 
Act for controlling the remuneration of Directors, 
Managers, etc. in the public limited companies. 
The aim so far has been to prescribe a ceiling oi 
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Rs. 90,000 per annum on salaries inclusive of dearness 
allowance and other iixed allowances and a ceiling 
of Rs. 1.35 lakhs per annum on emoluments inclusive 
of commission or emoluments paid in the form of 
commission alone; in addition, the value of perquisites 
should not exceed one-third the value of the emolu¬ 
ments. However, remuneration in excess of these 
ceiling has been sanctioned by Government in deser¬ 
ving cases after examination of the merits of each 
case. According to the Company Law Board, the 
number of such cases during the three years 1967 
to 1969 was 146, out ot which 94 cases related to 
Indians. Recently, the Government has also 
made use ol the tax provisions to control remunera¬ 
tion of company employees by imposing a ceiling of 
Rs. 6.000 per month, inclusive of Rs. 1.000 per month 
lor perquisites, on the remuneration which would be 
taken as deductible in the computation of taxable 
profits. 

34. Under the Government, the ceiling of Rs. 
3500 has been relaxed only in a very few cases. Be¬ 
sides the officers ot the Indian Civil Service who can 
draw salaries up to Rs. 4,000 per month, the Service 
Chiefs and a lew Scientists have been allowed to draw 
salaries of Rs. 4,000 per month on personal basis. 
The prescribed salary for all the posts still remains 
at Rs. 3500 per month. In the public sector under¬ 
takings, the posts of Chairman, Chief executives e 
graded in Schedule ‘A’, carry the pay scale of^ 
3500-125-4000. In some other respects also, sB 
as the lacility of using the car of the undertakiru, 
entertainment allowance, and rates of daily allowani^ 
die top executives in the public sector are better placet-, 
in relation to the top civil servants. It has beei^ 
argued that the ceiling on maximum salary under tl 
Government should not be less than that in the pubj 
sector. In our view, the maximum salary under a. 
Government and in the public .sector undertakin|.^ 
need not be identical as the circumstances are dissimilar 
ihe .Administrative Reforms Commission was also^ 
of this view. 


m 


worth mentioning, however that the real value of the 
maximum salary at present is half of what it w-as at 
the time of the Second Pay Commission if one pro¬ 
ceeds on the basis of the rise in the price index alone. 

36. We find that substantial increasc.s in salaries 
at certain higher levels were granted in 1965 and it 
may neither be socially acceptable nor administra¬ 
tively prudent at the present stage when the Govern¬ 
ment’s finances are under strain, and the develop¬ 
mental needs ot the country are paramount, to grant 
further increa,ses to career employees of the Govern¬ 
ment holding the highest posts. On the otiicr hand, 
any reduction would not be justified in view of the 
extent of erosion that has taken place in the real 
\yorlh of the salaries at this level. Such a siep is 
likely to affect the morale of the senior civil servants 
adversely and lead to diminution in the eflieicney 
of the higher public services. We have in fact found 
it_ necessary to improve the pay scales of some of the 
highest posts in certain organized class 1 services with 
a view to removing inter-service di.sparities and en¬ 
suring that it should be possible for officers belonging 
to most of these services to reach the maximum 
salary admissible under Ihe Government without 
having to leave their own fields. The prospect of 
reaching this maximum salary is a definite attraction 
prospective entrants to the class I services. 
" ;e convinced that it would be injurious to the 
it functioning of the Government if it were to 
itself the services of Ihe best intellects produced 
country, and permitted them to be constantly 
Stponed off to other activities. The health and 
I'iialify of the services depend greatly on (heir ability 
'.Reflect changes in the pattern of remuneration in 
“■"^lutside world. We have, therefore, emphasized 
bed for a national wages and incomics policy, 
le Government cannot remaiii oblivious to the 
, high salaries that are prevalent outside, till such 
when this policy is implemented. 


35. Several Associations of Class 1 officers have 
highlighted the extent of erosion that has taken 
place in the real value of their salary incomes. A 
senior civil servant made the point that if the real 
worth of his present salary was calculated on the basis 
of the rise in, the price index, it could be seen that he 
was getting less in real terms now on a top civil 
post than what he was getting as a probationer at the 
commencement of service. We need not make ela¬ 
borate calculations to bring out the extent of erosion 
in the real value of high salaries as it can be readily 
inferred from the rise in the price index and the 
progressive increase in the rates of taxation. It is 


37. We have given careful consideration to the 
various aspects of the question of tltc maximum salary 
that should be paid by the Government and come to 
(he conclusion that no change need be made in the 
present ceiling of Rs. 3500 per month. In reaching 
this conclusion we have kept in view the social desir¬ 
ability of reducing disparities in the levels of income 
generally and in the Government in particular. We 
believe that in tins respect the Govermnent has to 
.set the pace. As a result of our recommendations with 
regard to minimum and maximum salaries, the dis¬ 
parity ratio between the minimum remuneration and 
the pre-tax prescribed maximum salary under the 
Government wall be reduced to 1 : 18.9. 



CHAPTER 8 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS ON PAY STRL'dURE 


Genera! 


!n an earlier Chapter we have discussed the 
principles which have guided our efforts in determin¬ 
ing the various scales of pay. Before we proceed to 
recommend the different scales of pay for specific 
categories of employees, we consider it necessary 
to examine certain matters w'hich are germane to the 
task of constructing the pay structure. 

Multiplicity Of Pay Scales 

2. Experience has shown that the pay scales tend 
to multiply between Pay Commissions. The First 
Pay Commission had recommended about 30 stan¬ 
dard scales and about 150 scales in all; at the time of 
the Second Pay Commission the number of scales 
exceeded 500. Pursuant to the report of the Second 
Pay Commission which had recommended 140 
scales in all, the number of scales came down appre¬ 
ciably; an analysis of the informationlas on 1-1-1971 
shows that this number has again crossed the 500 
mark. The table below gives the extent of prolifera¬ 
tion, by different classes, that has occurred sine 
the Report of the Second Pay Commission;— 

Tabli', 

Number of scales 


Class I 
Class 11 &11I 
Class IV 


As recom- As on Pi 
mended Tt-1971 in' 
by 2nd 
Pay 

Commission 


25 

106 

9 



It would be seen that the percentage increase 
in the case of Class I pay scales. It is, howev 
be noted that even though the number of empl(fjeis 
in Class I is a little over 1 % of the total number of 
Central Government employees, the pay range 
covered by Class I scales is relatively very wide, 
namely, from Rs. 400 to Rs. 4000. 

The analysis of the data further shows that, as on 
.ranuaryl,197l, ne.arly 92% of the 29.82 lakh einolovees 
were borne on only 35 scales of pay and that 8% 
of the posts were accounted by the remaining scales. 
Thus a very large number of scales are thinly populated 
suggesting that rather frequently new pay scales 
have been created to suit individual requirements. 

in Chapter 5 we have indicated the reasons why 
a drastic reduction in the number of pay scales may 
not be feasible; however, they certainly do not justify 
the existing situation. Among the civilian personnel 
alone, the various standard clerical categories arc 


borne on as many as 9 scales of pay with their 
supervisors accounting for another 24 scales. Store¬ 
keepers are on 42 scales. Stenographers and Steno- 
lypists on 19, Draughtsmen on 30, Library staff on 
38 and Drivers of motor vehicles on 21 scales. For 
reasons stated in Chapter 5 we see merit in simpli¬ 
fying the pay structure by reducing the number of 
existing pay scales which have proliferated over the 
years in a haphazard manner. Many of the scales 
arc only marginally different from others. With the 
attainment of higher levels of development, marginal 
differences in skill appear to us as of little signifi¬ 
cance for pay fixation. It should, therefore, be 
possible to broad-band different scales for work of 
more or less comparable responsibility. It is thus 
clear to us that wherever marginally different pay 
scales exist for particularly the same type of work 
being done by persons with similar qualificatons, the 
scales could be broad-banded in order to reduce 
multiplicity. 

3. We, however, do not consider it feasible to 
start on the assumption that all the three million 
civilian jobs under the Central Government could 
be fitted into any pre-determined number of pay 
cales. The Second Pay Commission also thought* 
t ‘it was not possible to determine the optimum 
inber of scales on s. priori reasoning; the number 
scales must be determined on practical, and often 
omplex, consideration.” In devising the pay structure 
have had to balance various considerations, some 
of which are mutually conflicting. 


■- 4. Our approach to broad-banding and reduction 

^1 the number of pay scales has, therefore been 
agmatic keeping in view the present structure of 
ay scales and attempting a reduction in their number 
by broad-banding only to an extent which, in our 
flview, would neither create difficulties for the de¬ 
partments nor give rise to discontentment among 
large sections of employees. We have, as a general 
rule, placed on the same scale of pay, posts in different 
departments which are broadly comparable and for 
which equivalent qualifications have been prescribed, 
unless there arc any over-riding administrative 
considerations to the contrary. Thus, in certain 
cases where in our opinion, existing horizontal rela¬ 
tivities needed to be harmonised, e.g. in the case of 
skilled workers and drivers employed in various 
departments, we have had to be content with a certain 
amount of continuing untidiness as the concerned 
departments were reluctant to move away from a 
structure to which both they and their employees 
have become accustomed. We have, therefore 
recommended in such cases alternative sets of scales 
for these categories which can be adopted by these 
departments wilhout causing much dislurbance to 

*Pura 7 of Chanter X of Iheir Report (Past: 102) 
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their existing pay sirticturc. in cases of this nature 
we have sometimes let the considerations of internal 
harmony over-ride the need for external parities. 

5. We have generally ignored minor differentials in 
skills which are at present being compensated by 
comparatively small amounts as we feel that marginal 
differentials in skill and in pay have lost their signi¬ 
ficance in the changed circumstances of today. 

Similarly, we have given the same revised pay scale 
to posts which though not in a common category 
are today borne on identical scales of pay e.xcept 
where, on merits, we considered a particular category 
deserved a relatively higher scale of pay. 

6. We have also attempted, where we considered 
necessary, a reduction in the number of levels existing 
in the various functional groups by determining an 
optimum number of levels with reference to requisite 
qualifications, duties and responsibilities, adminis¬ 
trative convenience and satisfaction of employees. 

We realise that in some cases this might affect promo¬ 
tion levels but we feel that the balance of advantage 
clearly lay in such reduction. In this process also 
we have tried to ensure that the scales recommended 
by us take into account the requirement that all 
distinct variations in .skills and levels of responsi¬ 
bilities are recognised by separate scales. 

7. According to the U.N. Handbook of 
Service Laws and Practices “Allowances usu’ 
flourish in intervals between Pay Commissio 
they are mown down in its report and, like wee' 
they grow again in an atmosphere of inflation 
lethargy and cheese-paring’^”. Our approach to th 
allowances has been that while we have general 
recommended the continuance of most of the exist 
allowances and the abolition of some, we have 
recommended grant of any new allowances 
endorsed any demands for increasing the qu^ntuir il.''”A _~ 

of the existing allowances except when we found thiSWHS The replies to the Commission's queslion- 

be absolutely justifiable on strict and 



have, tiicrelbre, grouped into a common category 
posts which are substantially comparable as regards 
duties and responsibilities, mode of recruitment and 
qualification standards, and have recommended for 
each such common category a uniform scale of pay. 

Time Scale 

9. I’hc time-scale system of remuneration in 
this country dates back to the Report of the Islington 
Commission (1915). The previous Pay Commission 
and the Administrative Reforms Commission took 
the time-scale system for granted. None of the 
unions/associations has argued for a system of fixed 
pays in substitution of the existing time-scale system. 
As pointed out in Chapter 5, we also feel that this 
system will have to be retained. 

10. Government service generally offers career 
employment and as an employee normally joins 
Government service at a comparatively young age, 
he expects, by the operation of the time-scale system, 
that as his family and other responsibilities increase 
with time, his emoluments will suitably match these 
additional needs. Moreover, even from the em¬ 
ployer’s point of view there is enough justification for 
paying higher emoluments to the more senior and 

ye employees. Generally, experience and in¬ 
training greatly increase the utility of employe- 
the Government and they are expected to make 
r contribution to the functions performed by 
■ernment. We have, therefore, in our recom- 
ndations, generally followed the system of time- 
wit h provision of fixed pay at certain higher 


h of Scales 


critical 


to 

scrutiny, 

Common Categories 


8. A related issue which we have considered 
is whether it is possible to take an overall view, by 
identifying posts in the various departments v/hose 
duties and responsibilities are similar and qualifi¬ 
cation standards comparable. The Second Pay 
Commission identified a number of common cate¬ 
gories such as scientific and engineering staffs, medical 
staff, workshop staffs, storekeepers, office staff, 
teachers, drivers. Respondents who covered this 
point in reply to our questionnaire generally endorsed 
this approach. Most of the Federations also made 
suggestions about common categories. Certain 
difl'erences are bound to exist in respect of employees, 
serving in different departments, who are treated 
as a coinmm category. Even within the same de¬ 
partment different jobs in a category might differ 
in some respects. Wc are. however, salisticd tliat 
such minor differences should be over-looked, Wc 


naire have generally made a distinction between 
an entry grade and a promotion scale expressing 
preference for a longer time span for the former. 
The approach of the previous two Pay Commissions 
was broadly similar, except that the Second Pay 
Commission leaned somewhat more towards longer 
scales. The Administrative Reforms Commi.ssion 
has, however, criticised the long time-scales prevail¬ 
ing in the higher services on the ground that “long 
pay scales and the feeling of easy attainment of 
increments, which such scales induce, is a disadvantage 
in that it does not provide for the recognition of 
merit as against mere seniority”.*''” According to 
them, the long scales have resulted in the inclusion 
of jobs of different levels of responsiblities in the 
same pay scale. 

12. On this question we have not found it neces¬ 
sary to deviate from the principles followed by the 
Second Pay Commission. Thus generally we have 
recommended long pay scales for entry/career'grades, 
especially where promotion outlets are limited. For 
posts filled by promotion relatively shorter pay 


■' Para 217 of Pari I ot llio U. N. Handbook on Civil Service Laws & Practices (Page 90). 
**ARC Report on Personnel Administration—Para 8 (iv) of Chapter IV (page 34). 



scales appeared to us to be more appropriate. In 
determining the length of a particular scale we have_ 
tried to take account of the number of years ot 
service after which an employee in that scale could 
normally expect to move into a higher scale. Alter¬ 
natively, we have in some cases first determined the 
minimum and the maximum value of the post on 
the basis of certain relevant considerations and 
thereafter divided the difference by the quantum 
of increment considered appropriate to such a scale. 

13. In certain cases, however, we have had to 
deviate from this general principle s'pecially where 
posts at a particular level are filled by promotion 
as well as by direct recruitment. We have paid 
special consideration to scales in which larger num¬ 
bers of employees are reported to be stuck at the 
maximum of the existing pay scale. In such cases 
the Unions have demanded longer pay scales on the 
ground that otherwise they will have to stagnate at 
the maximum of the scale. In fact, the grievance 
concerning stagnation has occurred repeatedly in 
the memoranda received from the various sections 
of the employees and it was also a constant theme 
during oral evidence. This emphasis on stagnation 
is a new phenomenon, reasons for which are not 
difficult to understand. Earlier the real value of the 
pay packet remained more or less stable and tl; 
employee who stopped earning increments did 
at least suffer a fall in his real emoluments. O 
other hand, the employees who now begin lo stagf 
at the maximum of the scale feel the hardship m 
because_of the conlinuous rise in prices. As 
Dearness Allowance formula does not cover a 
levels and even where it does, seldom fully ncutn 
Uses the increase in the cost of living, such employ] 
experience a fall in their real income as the years 
By continuing to earn increments the hardship ca 
by rising prices is somew'hat mitigated. Tli 
increments in such a situation have come to 
a much greater impoi'tance than during period 
relative price stability. 


have argued that in case ,an employee is inefficient, 
action could be taken under the Central Civil Ser¬ 
vices (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules. 
Opinion among the official witnesses and other ex¬ 
perts on this subject was divided. While a few ex¬ 
pressed the view that there vvas not much point in 
continuing the system of efficiency, bars, most others 
have pressed for a more stringent application of the 
existing rrovision. As mentioned above, an argu¬ 
ment g'^nerally advanced against a long time scale 
is that once the path to the maximum of the scale is 
not only smooth but sure, it would take away incen¬ 
tive to better performance and lead to a feeling of 
complacency. The Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion in its report on Personnel Administration and 
the Fulton Committee have made the same point, 
the latter adding that increments should be with¬ 
held when they have not been earned. According 
to the Second Pay Commission “where the time- 
scale is long, it is also a factor which may have adverse 
effects on efficiency.” *They felt that “it is ordinarily 
through efficiency bars that a practical discrimination 
between satisfactory and unsatisfactory workers can 
be madc”.(h: 


14. While ill some cases of this nature w'c have 
suggested somewhat longer scales, we w'oiild like to 
mention here that we do not think that longer scales 
are necessarily the best solution to tlic problem of 
stagnation under ail circumstances. In many ser¬ 
vices and cadres where higher posts are not created 
on the basis of any pre-determined ratio, promotion 
blocks have occurred because of the existing slriicturc 
and, in some cases because of the recruitment poli¬ 
cies that have been followed. In such a situation, 
we feel, that solution should be sought in revising 
cadre structures and reforming cadre management. 
It is only in tir; case of blind alley categories, having 
little or no furtiier promotion prospects, that wc 
consider it justifiable io provide longer pay scales 
at this level also. 

Efficiency Bars 

15. An overwhelming majority of union of em¬ 
ployees have ttsked for the abolition e)f etfieiency bars 
which they considci'as an unnecessary irritant. They 


16. We have already noted that long pay scales 
encompass jobs requiring varying levels of skill. 
We feel that continued progression on long scales 
pg from 15 lo 20 years or more should depend 
periodic assessment of the employee’s perfor- 
c. It is true that as a result of disciplinary pro- 
mgs increments could be withheld on grounds 
nefficiency, but it has to be recognised that 
ile an employee's performance may not warrant 
jh'itiation of formal disciplinary proceedings the 
jity of his work may still be well below the stand- 
^which would justify his being permitted to pro¬ 
in the time-scale. We have, therefore, provided 
efficiency bar in the scales for 10-15 years and 
acqui»tej]to efficiency bars in the still longer scales. 

■eds m ' [ 7 . An analysis of certain data collected by us 

shows that Ministries and Departments have applied 
the provision of efficiency bars with varying degrees 
of strictness. We think that if the system of effici¬ 
ency bars is to serve its purpose, then there should 
be a more effective application of the existing pro¬ 
vision and that too, in a manner designed to inspire 
confidence a,mong the staff. Some of the measures 
that can be taken to improve the existing position 
are ; 



(i) Cases of crossing efficiency bars should be 
disposed of by a cojumittee of three or more 
officers instead of a single officer as at pre¬ 
sent. The appropriate authority could be 
asked to associate two of his colleagues at 
comparable level to decide these cases. 

(ii) Wherever practicable, the crossing of effici¬ 
ency bars should be made subject to passing 
of certain written/trade tests. 

(iii) Where an employee is stopped at the efficiency 
bar and is later allowed to cross it on his 
showing improved perforniance, the authority 


*t>ara 11 of Chapter X of the Report (page 40) 
@ Ibid. 
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concerned should liave the power lo allow 
him the increment after the efficiency bar 
stage from the date of the order only. If in 
any case there appears to be sufficient reason 
for a more liberal fixation of pay, the case 
should be referred to the next higher authority 
for decision. 

(iv) At regular intervals each Ministry/Depart- 
ment should review the position about the 
crossing of efficiency bars in order to check 
whether the authorities concerned are not 
being too lenient or too strict. 

(v) The Department of Peisonnel sh.ouid review 
the overall position from time to time and 
indicate general guidelines to the MinLslrie.s/ 
Departments. 

18. We recommend the adoption oftiie above- 
mentioned measures to ensure that crossing the effi¬ 
ciency bar is no longer a routine matter, and that those 
who do not pull their weight are denied further in¬ 
crements. Our general approach is that in future 
there should be a closer linkage than what now pre¬ 
vails between performance on the one hand and pay 
on the other. While the enforcement of an efficiency 
bar is a negative response we think that the Govern¬ 
ment should adopt more positive measures to 
ward efficiency when circumstances so warrant. 

Fulton Committee believed that it should be pc 
to reward merit by e.xtra pay as well as by pro? 
tion. It suggested that additional increments sho 
be granted both for specially good work and 
success in gaining relevant qualifications. We ai 
of the view that the Government may make moi 
frequent use than they have in the past of the gr 
of advance increments to persons who have d 
specially goods work and deserve recognition. 


dilkren.ee between the maximum and minimum of 
that scale should be the same in all other entry 
scales".! 


20. We think that the associations which have 


argued in favour of unilorm ratios between the 
minimum and the maximum of tlie scales and the 
percentage that the increment raics should bear lo 
the minimum or the mean of the .scale ignore the 
great diversity of employment in the CeiUral Govern¬ 
ment. Besides, the recruitment policies pursued 
by the diftercnl departnienU differ not only as res¬ 
pects tile levels at which direct recruitment takes 
place but also regarding t!ie proportion of direct 
recniiOncnt and promotion. These diverse factors, 
which have to be borne m mind in devising a structure 
suited lo the needs of the Government, emphasize 
the impracticability o! adopting any pre-determined 
ratio between the minimum and the maximum or a 
rigid time span. Any such strait-jacket will make 
it difficult to accommodale the felt needs of the very 
disparate organisations that constitute the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


between the 


And, then wc are not writing on a clean slate. 
In devising any now pay scales attention has to be 
d to the existing scales and any drastic change in 
xisting pay structure merely to achieve a degree 
ithmetica! tidiness docs not seem to be warranted. 


Increments 


19. The employees' unions have generally demand¬ 
ed that the maximum of any scale should not be less 
than twice its minimum. Unlike its predecessor, the 
Second Pay Commission did not follow the approach 
of laying down norms as respects the ratio which the 
maximum of a pay scale should bear to the minimum. 
An Administrative Reforms Commission study team 
which w'cnt into this question has suggested iliat “the 
increments may be so adjusted that the final salary in 
any scale is about twice the initial salary”.* Alter 
examining the pay scales of a typical hierarchy in 
the Central Secretarial the Study Team concluded 
that the average increment earned over the pay scale 
as a whole expressed as a pei'centage ol' the minimum 
of the scale yielded figures which showed that these 
percentages were low for tlie Peon, higher for the 
I.,ower Division Clerk and still higher for the Upper 
Division Clerk. Assistant and the Section Officer. 
The Administrative Reforms Commission, loo, c.\- 
pressed the view llial “as far as practicable, the ratio 
wiiich the increnienl in any entry scale bears to the 


21. In this background we liave tried to follow 
rtain broad principles in recommending the quan- 
tl^m of increments in different scales. First, we took 
of the fact that the provision of dearness allow- 
has not taken care of the erosion that the value 
rernents has suffered since the quantum of in- 
ments in the existing scale was ff.xed by the Second 
Commission. However, the proportionate in¬ 
creases in rate.s of increments had necessarily to taper 
off with increasing levels of pay. Secondly, we have 
suggested, as tar as possible, the .same size of incrc- 
rnents for the same pay range, except that wherever 
hr a scries the lower scale pc.wts are feeder posts for 
^ those in the higiier scale, we have generally suggested 

an increased rate of increment in the liighei' scale in 
^ order lo provide incentives for promotion. Thirdly, 

I ■ "'e have provided lor a Iiig'ior rale of increment not 

I _ only in a higliei' scale but even Viithin the same pay 

.scale towards the end. Finally, v\e have not con- 
.j. siderod it necessary lo alter the almost universal fea- 

'.j tuie or aniuia! incrcinenls in the existing pay structure, 

j The only o.xccpiion.s a.'c the posts at tlie top levels for 

which wc have largely continued tlic pattern of fixed 
pay, and the scales in the range of Rs. 2000-3000 for 
which wc have proposed biennial increments. 


22. An allied matler ic!a(f[o ilu' dale of incre¬ 
ment. Under .Article 151 o! ilic Civil Service Regu¬ 
lations, an increment a<-crucs from the day following 
that on which it is earned. Accoidingiy, at present, 
increments o! employees lall on any date in a month. 


Icain on I'cissoiincl .\(,liiiinisi’.ation Para 4.51 tpane l-k). 
t.4dm!nistrativc Rel'orms Comniission Report on Personnel Administralion P ell tl 9{c) of ChapicJ i V tpape 34), 
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The calculation of the amount payable to an indi¬ 
vidual employee on this account thus involves con¬ 
siderable amount of clerical'v/ork. It has been sugges¬ 
ted that with a view to reducing this work and facili¬ 
tating the accounting arrangements, increments, 
whether on direct recruitment or on promotion, 
should be granlctl with effect from the first of the 
month, the first of January or the first of July each 
year, following the anniversary of the date of appoint¬ 
ment/promotion. J he Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission Study Team on Promotion Policies, etc. 
observed that increments should take effect from the 
first of the month nearest to the date of completion 
of the prescribed period. We put this suggestion to 
the Comptroller & Auditor Genera! who was ot the 
view that the grant of increment from the first of the 
month following the anniversary of the date ot app- 
oiniment/promotion would amount to dcliberalisa- 
tion in certain cases and he was therefore, in favour 
of giving increments from the first of the month m 
which it fell due. Having regard to the fact that 
administrative convenience would outweigh the 
marginal increase in cost, we recommend that in 
future an increment should be granted from the first 
of the month in which it falls due. 


Overlapping Scales 

23. The major All-India Federations are gemrW^M 
opposed to overlapping scales, although many of th^^ 
in themselves proposing overlapping scales, seem 
have recognised that in some cases these maybe iiti-!l 
evitable. On the other hand, official witnesses 
certain prominent individuals have expressed 
view that overlapping scales are unavoidf|ife.a 
provided employees are assured of some mininw^S 
gain on promotion to the higher grade. 




We find that the scope for avoiding overlapping 
scales (or even reducing the number of such scales 
and the extent of overlapping) is restricted, to some 
extent, by the need of avoiding multiplicity of pay 
scales. If overlapping scales arc to be avoided, it 
will be necessary to go in for a much larger number 
of short scales which would go counter to the general 
demand, a.s also our approach, for reducing the exis¬ 
ting large number of scale.s. Further, in certain cases, 
for example. Upper Division Clerk and Lower Divi¬ 
sion Clerk, overlapping appears to be unavoidable 
because there is a large degree of overlap in the func¬ 
tions performed by them. 

24. Accordingly, we have continued the existing 
system of overlapping scales. However, we have 
tried to reduce the period of overlap as also have 
generally avoidetl a scale overalpping beyond the 
next lower scale. Furtlier, wc have taken note of 
the criticism that these scales provide little or no 
incentives to employees for getting promoted to higher 
grades. Therefore, as stated earlier, we have pro¬ 
vided bigger increments in the higher scale than in 
the lower scale which it overlaps, particularly above 
the stage at which employees in the lower grade can 
normally expect to be promoted to the higher grade. 


Pay fixation on promotion 

25. The genera! rules regarding fixation of pay 
on promotion to a higher post are contained 
in FR 22-C and FR 22. FR 22-C, which is appli¬ 
cable to fixation of pay on promotion up to the Class 
i level provides tltal the pay of the employee should 
first be increased by one inertment in the low'er scale 
and then pay fixed in the higher scale at the next above 
stage. We consider that FR-22-C, which was intro¬ 
duced on the recommendations of the Second Pay 
Commission, needs some relaxation in respect of 
employees who are promoted after having reached 
the maximum of the lower scale as such employees 
do not gel the full benefit enjoined under this rule. 
We recommend that in all cases of pay fixation 
u 'der FR 22-C, where an employee is draw'ing pay 
at the maximum of the lower scale he should be 
allowed a notional increment above the maximum of 
the lov/tr scale (equivalent to the amount of the last 
increment in that .scale) and the pay be then fixed at 
the next above stage in the higher scale. 

26. Cases of promotions from one Class I post 
to another Class i post are governed by FR 22 
under which the pay is fixed at the next above stage 
in the higher post provided the employee is substantive 

A iajhc lower post; otherwise the pay is fixed either 
same stage or at the next lower stage with the 
jj^^®ence being treated as personal pay to be absorb- 
E^wn future increments. We think that the provisions 
S®iFR 22 also require to be liberalised. A number of 
S^fess I officers in the scientific, engineering and other 
dfchnical fields apply for higher posts in their own 
iVlifepartments or in other departments in respons^ 
advertisements of the Union Public 
Sj^^ce Commission. In many cases, such employees 
jiiV^^'not be substantive in the lower posts with the 
that even though they get appointed to 
Irtjhigher post there may not be an immediate 
^Bdielii in pay. 

27. We accordingly recommend that in all cases 
of promotions from one Class f post to another Class 
] post the pay in the higher scale should be fixed at 
the stage next above the pay drawn in the lower scale 
irrespective of whether the lower post was h"ld in 
a substantive, officiating or temporary capacity. 

28. At present some of the Class 1 Services are 
treated as ‘established services’ for the purpose of 
fixation of pay on appointment to the senior scale 
posts. The term ‘established service’ has not been 
precisely defined but its working definition seems 
to be a service where all the senior scale posts are 
filled entirely by promotion of the officers in the junior 
scale. The Class 1 services, which have the integrated 
time scale of Rs. 400-1250 have been deemed to be 
‘established services’ and there is a monetary benefit 
of Rs. 190 on crossing the efficiency bar at the .stage 
of Rs. 510 in this scale. In the Railway Services, 

• which are also treated as ‘established services’, the 
pay of officers promoted to the senior scale posts 
is fixed with reference to the pay in the junior scale 
as laid down in the concordance table so that a mini¬ 
mum benefit of Rs. 150 per mensem accrues to an 
officer in the junior scale on his appointment to a 
senior scale post. A similar benefit is also available 
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in the Telegraph Engineering Service Class I and some 
of the scientific services like the Defence Science 
Service, and the Indian Meteorological Service. The 
concordance tables are contained in Rule 13A of 
Central Civil Services (Revised Pay) Rules, 1960 and 
the corresponding rules in the Railways and Defence 
departments. The benefit of concordance tables is 
available in the three All India Services also. 


We recommend that concordance tables should 
be suitably devised based on the revised Class I junior 
and Class I senior scales of pay recommended by us 
for the All India and the organised Class 1 services. 

We feel that this significant benefit, if widely pub¬ 
licised at the time of inviting applications, is likely to 
enhance the attractiveness of these services. 


29. We are unable to appreciate the reasons for 
not extending this benefit to some other services 
like the Central Engineering Service, Central Electri¬ 
cal (Engineering) Service, the Indian Inspection and 
Supply Service, etc. to which also persons are recruited 
on the basis of the combined engineering services 
examination. We accordingly recommend that this 
benefit should be available in other organised Class 1 
services also which have the characteristics of an ‘esta¬ 
blished service i.e. where direct recruitment occurs 
only at the junior scale and that too for the purpose of 
preparing the incumbent to assume higher responsi¬ 
bilities after a comparatively short period of 5 to 6 
years. The benefit may continue in the scientific 
and technical services where it exists at present. We 
would also suggest adoption of the same arrangement 
for fixing the pay of promotees in services which have , 
a junior and senior scale even though lateral in^ 
tion takes place at the senior scale level also, 
not find much substance in the possible criticism^ 
the promotee would have an edge over the direct; 
cruit to the higher scale so far as the initial payt 
that grade is concerned. 



Special Pay* ** 

30. The Fundamental Rules define Special Pay 
as follows: 

“SPECIAL PAY means an addition, of the nature 
of pay, to the emoluments of a post or of a Gov¬ 
ernment servant, granted in consideration of— 

(a) the specially arduous nature of the duties; 

Or 

(b) a specific addition to the work or responsi¬ 
bility; and includes non-practising allowance 
granted to doctors in lieu of private prac¬ 
tice” 

The subject of non-practising allowance admissible 
to^ doctors in lieu of private practice has been dis- 
cd in another chapter. 

According to the data furnished by the Minis- 
^, the nurnber of posts in the Central Government 
, rying special pays for the different classes of posts 
contained in the table below: 


As on 1-I-197I 




Total No. 
of posts 

No. of ..posti 
carrying 

CT NStlTing spl, pay 

Total No 
of posts 

No. of posts 
carrying spl. pay 

i’jagc of posts 
carrying spl. pay 

Class 1 


10,391 

S88 

8.5 

34,050 

1.611 

4.7 

Class II . 


19,270 

721 

3.7 

46,122 

1,097 

2.4 

Class III . 


5,53,163 

12,217 

2.2 

15,44,982 

32,411 

2.1 

Class IV . 


6,93,318 

730 

0,1 

13,37,514 

35,234 

2.6 


The above data show that there has been a decline 
in the proportion of posts in Class I and Class II to 
which special pays have been attached. For Class 
III the position shows little change, but for Class IV 
the increase is significant. This is mainly due to the 
extensive system of special pays employed in the para¬ 
military forces and in the security forces. 

32. The system of special pay is generally accept¬ 
ed as a flexible system of differentiated remuneration 
between grades and is one of the accepted devices for 
avoiding cadre fragmentation. The Second 
Pay Commissiont described special pay as “the most 
satisfactory way of compensating such addition to 
work or responsibilities, or such greater arduousness of 


duties as is recognisable enough to merit additional re¬ 
muneration, but not so considerable, or, in some 
cases, of such a permanent nature as to justify plac¬ 
ing the post in question in a higher grade”. Accord¬ 
ing to a studyt of international practice by UN ex¬ 
perts, special pay lies in the category of those “addi¬ 
tions to pay which are, essentially, recognitions of 
differences of duties in posts which, for reasons of 
convenience and to avoid excessive fragmentation of 
cadres, the state has preferred to nlace in a single 
group”. 

33. Some of the all-India Federations have advo¬ 
cated that the system of special pay should not be 
continued and the posts deserving special pay in 


*Prof. Niharratijan Ray and Prof. A. K. Das Gupta have appended Note of Dissent on this subject. 

**Table in para 4, Chapter XXXII of the Report (Page 365). 
tPaia 7 of Chapter XXXII of its Report (page 366). 

tPara 208, Chapter V!, Part I of the UN Handbook of Civil Service Laws and Practices—1966 (page 87). 
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terms of the existing criteria should be placed on 
higher pay scales. Some Federations have, however, 
endorsed the present system in respect of posts carry¬ 
ing arduous duties or where the conditions of work 
are specially difficult or where factors calling for 
provision of special pay are of a temporary nature. 
The witnesses have generally held the system of spe¬ 
cial pay to be satisfactory, but a few have alleged that 
it leads to discrimination and favouritism and that 
it should be granted only on the fulfilment of pres¬ 
cribed criteria and on a rational basis. Most of 
the official witnesses felt that the system of special 
pay could not be dispensed with. The heads of those 
departments which require the services of deputa- 
tionists in sizable numbers, like the intelligence agen¬ 
cies and the various police and security organisations, 
were keen to retain the system of special pay in order 
to attract officers of proven ability and integrity from 
other departments and the State Governments. They 
also emphasised that filling key posts by officers on 
deputation had an added advantage in that if the 
officer did not measure up to the requirements of the 
job, his services could be replaced at the disposal of 
his parent Department or State Government. 


nisations. The total number of posts carrying special 
pay in all these services are about 550 out of a total 
cadre strength of more than 5500, reprsenting about 
10% of the posts. At present the post of Assistant 
Comptroller and Auditor General and other posts 
at this level in the office of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, and those of Joint and Deputy Directors 
in the Railway Board carry a special pay of Rs. 200/- 
per mensem. The posts of Assistant Director Gene¬ 
ral in the Posts and Telegraphs Board and Assistant 
Controller General of Defence Accounts in the office 
of the Controller General of Defence Accounts carry 
a special pay of Rs. 100/- and Rs. 75/- per mensem 
respectively. On the other hand, the officers in the 
Central Board of Direct Taxes and the Central Board 
of Customs and Excise are given the same amount of 
special pay as is admissible in the posts of Under 
Secretary/Deputy Secretary in the Central Secretariat. 
The posts in the headquarters organisations of the 
Central Information Service and the Military Lands 
and Cantonments Service do not carry any special 
pay. We are of the view that the nature- of work in 
the headquarters organisations of these services is 
broadly comparable to that performed at the levels 
of Under Secretary and Deputy Secretary in the Cen¬ 


34. We are of the view that the device of special 
pay should be used as sparingly as possible. Thus , 
our approach generally has been to suggest a hi^^d 
scale of pay for posts which are held on a nor^^M 
ure basis and where the special pay has been gral^^S 
at present in lieu of a higher scale for the post ixs&M 
However, we feel that the device of granting speoSS 
pay cannot be discarded in the case of posts whei^ 
persons have to be attracted for a fixed tenure from J 
other cadres and departments. The grant of special 
pay for compensating genuine and discernible, 
not substantial, differences of duties is to be 
ferred to the fragmentation of cadres, with attendl ife 
complications. Once a higher scale of pay as suem^ 
is sanctioned for a post of category of po^^ 
in a cadre, and a person is appointed to such 
a post, it may be difficult to shift him to a 
posts? carrying even a slightly lower scale of 
pay, as it may be construced as a reduction in 
rank, attracting the provisions of Article 311 of the 
Constitution. No such disadvantage attaches to 
posts carrying special pay-which leads to enormous 
flexibility. This criterion would apply to posts in 
the Secretariat and at the Headquarters of the de¬ 
partments. In the case of posts at ‘headquarters’ 
held on a tenure basis, the officer brought on depu¬ 
tation has to encounter many problems due to the 
disturbance involved, and some compensation on 
this account has to be provided also if suitable persons 
are to be attracted to these posts. 




tral Secretariat. We accordingly recommend that 
the posts in the headquarters organisations held by 
.the senior scale officers in these services should carry a 
t^pfeUl pay of Rs. 200 per mensem and those held 
officers in the junior administrative and inter- 
l^^mte administrative grades should carry a special 
ffiMof Rs. 300/- per mensem. 


t \ 36. Seme of the field pests held by the members 
a^h ese services in the respective cadres also carry 
A/|wcial pay. White some of these posts are in the 
ofips of Heads of Departments, a few others are 
of Deputy Controllers (border/remote areas) 

f sthe Defence Accounts Department, Authorised 
epresentatives on Income Tax Tribunals, etc. There is 
no uniformity in regard to the quantum of special pay 
in respect of these posts also. While the posts held by 
time-scale officers in the Audit and Accounts Service 
carry special pays ranging between Rs. 75/- to Rs. 
150/- per mensem, those in the Defence Accounts 
Service, Income Tax and Customs and Excise Ser¬ 
vices carry a special pay of Rs. 75/- per mensem; 
in the Postal Service it is Rs. 75/- to Rs. 100/- per 
mensem, and in the Central Information Service it 
is Rs. 100/- per mensem. At the junior administrative 
grade level also, while the posts in the Indian Audit 
and Accounts Service, Railway Traffic and Postal 
Services carry a special pay of Rs. 200/- per mensem, 
those in the Income Tax and Customs and Central 
Excise services have special pays of Rs. 150/- per men- 


35. We are not recommending any change in the 
rates of special pay in respect of posts in the Central 
secretariat. As regards posts carrying special pay 
in the headquarters of various departments, we find 
that the exising rates of special pay display marked 
variations. Demands have been made by the service 
associations representing the Central Services, Class I 
that there should be a uniformity in the rate of special 
pay admissible to the officers of these services while 
holding posts in the respective headquarters orga¬ 


sem. In our view, it should be possible to rationalise 
the present rates of special pay both in regard to the 
level at which special pay should be admissible 
as also the quantum of special pay at each of these 
levels. We accordingly recommend that the field 
posts to which special pay is attached should, 
if held by a senior scale officer, in these services carry 
a uniform special pay of Rs. 100/- per mensem and 
those held by the Junior administrative and inter¬ 
mediate administrative grade officers should carry 
a special pay of Rs. 200/- per mensem. 



37. In the Technical and Scientihc deparlmcnls 
also, the grant of special pay for posts at fieadquarters 
should be adjudged on the basis of the same cri¬ 
teria as applicable to posts in the headquarters of 
non-technical departments and special pay granted 
where it is justified on merits. By and large, the rates 
of special pay attached to the posts at comparable 
levels should be uniform in different departments. 


have indicated that it should be granted only where 
an employee is deputed to work outside his regular 
line 01 work and some have even specified that it 
should be granted only when an employee is deputed 
to a post carrying higher responsibilities. Many 
respondents have said that the system of deputation 
allowance is a satisfactory method for attracting ex¬ 
perience staff for new projects. 


38. We have also allowed the system of special 
pay to be continued in the intelligence agencies and 
police and security organisations in view of the special 
requirements of these organisations, but the existing 
rates have been rationalised to a large extent to re¬ 
duce disparities. In some cases, w'e have recommend¬ 
ed that special pays be attached to cetain categories 
of police posts in order to ensure uniformity of pay 
scales between the various police organisations. How¬ 
ever, where any special pay or special allowance 
was found to be generally admissible to a certain 
category of personnel, e.g. armed efficiency pay in 
the armed police and special allowance in the Centra! 
Industrial Security Force, we have recommended 
abolition of this addition to pay and have taken it 
into account in suggesting the revised scales of pay 
themselves. 

39. For Class III and Class IV posts generally, 
our attempt has been to reduce the provision of 
cial pay as far as possible consistent with our ge4 
approach although in certain cases like CashI 
Key-Punch Operators, etc , the existing arrangemei 
which are more advantageous have been continue 
Special pays have also been continued in a number o| 
Class IV posts where unskilled workers are employe| ^ 
on certain difficult or unpleasant duties or on specie 
hazardous jobs. 

Deputation (Duty) Allowance 

40. This allowance is defined in the Civil Servi(^i! 
Regulations as follows:— 

“23.A. Deputation (duty) allowance is an allow¬ 
ance given, in addition to pay or salary, to an 
officer deputed on special temporary duty when 
such duty involves a decided increase of work or 
responsibility in comparison with the duties of 
his regular appointment”. 


42. We feel that the system of granting deputa¬ 
tion (duty) allowance is necessary where personnel 
have to be attracted to hold posts for a relatively 
short duration or for undertaking duties which are 
not similar to those entrusted to them in their regular 
line of work. It is all the more necessary where new 
projects have to be set up without delay or where 
certain temporary bodies, like commissions of en¬ 
quiry. have to be staffed expeditiously. In certain 
other cases like the intelligence agencies and the police 
and security organisations, where a turnover of per¬ 
sonnel is in the public interest, the system of depu¬ 
tation allowance has always been considered essen¬ 
tial. 

43. We have examined the existing provisions 
pertaining to the grant of deputation (duty) allow¬ 
ance and find that these were revised as recently as 

^January, 1970 after a comprehensive review. We 
O^ot consider it necessary to suggest any change 
existing provisions. W'e would only add that 
<tent of application of the system of deputation 
Iwance should be limited to essential cases only 
.service along the international border or in tro¬ 
lled .areas, service in new projects and temporary 
(bodies like commissions of enquiry and in institu- 
js requiring a turn-over of personnel or cases of 
station to security assignments and police 
tisations. We also recommend that the cadre- 
frolling authorities should strictly follow the prin- 
iles laid down for processing cases of deputation in 
lUffler to avoid desconlent among the staff. They 
should also keep a check on the number of persons 
from their departments serving outside on deputa¬ 
tion at any point of time so that the needs of the de¬ 
partment do not suffer. 

PROMOTION POLICIES AND SELECTION 
GRADES 


Although not defined as pay, this allowance is akin 
to special pay being an addition to pay for compen¬ 
sating an increase in work or responsibilities. Spe¬ 
cial pay is generally attached to a category of posts 
and carries fixed rates, while deputation allowance 
is admissible to persons occupying posts under cer¬ 
tain prescribed conditions on an ex-cadre basis and 
the amount of deputation allowance is generally 
determined as a prescribed percentage of the grade 
pay of the deputationist. 

41. The All-India Federations have favoured the 
system of deputation allowance although they have 
suggested different sets of condition? for governing 
its admissibility. The analysis of the replies to our 
questionaire also shows that the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of unions and service associations have favo¬ 
ured grant of deputation allowance although they 


Promotion Policies 

44. The prospects of promotion contribute con¬ 
siderably towards the attractiveness of service under 
the Government. Most of the employees’ unions 
and service associations have complained that the 
existing channels and prospects of promotion are 
too restrictive and have demanded that the grade 
structure in the various cadres, and complements in 
each grade, should be such as to enable an employee 
to earn at least two promotions in his career. They 
have generally complained of stagnation, though 
opinion has differed on what constitutes stagnation. 
To some, staying for one or two years at the maxi¬ 
mum of the scale constituted stagnation, while for 
others, the term signified the absence of promotion 
after a specified number of years of service in a grade 
even though the maximum of llie grade had not 
been reached. 
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45. We have attempted a very broad assessment 
of the chances of promotion available to the various 
cadres of Class IV and Class HI employees arfd 
find that the position in this regard is as follows :— 

(i) Of the 12.5 lakhs of employees in Class IV 
approximately 4.5 lakhs are employed in factories 
and workshops. Of the latter 2.15 lakhs are in the 
Railways and 2.16 lakhs in the Ordnance Factories 
and other Defence Workshops. In the Railways 
there are roughly 1.45 lakhs posts of skilled workers 
and about 35,500 posts of skilled supervisors or 
highly skilled workers. Half of the posts of skilled 
workers are filled by promotion, and the other half, 
by direct recruitment; the highly skilled and super¬ 
visory posts are generally filled by promotion. Thus 
the prospects of a Class IV official in the Railway 
Workshops attaining the Class .III grade can be 
considered to be satisfactory, as roughly one pro¬ 
motion post in the Class III is available for two 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers. In the Defence 
Workshops, however, only about 64,000 skilled 
and highly skilled jobs are available for the pro¬ 
motion of about 2,16 lakhs unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers and, therefore, the prospects here 
are not so good as in the Railway Workshops. 

(ii) The prospects of promotion of Class IV_,_^_ 
officials outside the workshops differ widely 
department to department, and are generally 

good as in the workshops. In the Posts and^^felSSlM 
graphs, for about 79,000 posts of postmen and 
IV officials about 35,000 Class III posts in the 
of Rs. 110-240 are available for promotion. 
prospects may, therefore, be considered as satis-;l inb r 
factory. In the Railways, however, for about J M 
lakhs of Class IV staff outside the workshops^^^JI® 
number of Class III posts of clerks, engine 
etc. available for promotion would be about 
and the prospects, therefore, are relatively less saW^®^ 
factory. In other departments, including the Sec^;^jip| I 
tariat, only 10% of the clerical posts are reserved, 
for the promotion of Class IV officials who are matri¬ 
culates. On a rough estimation there are 11,300 
posts in Class III available for the promotion of 
about 1.8 lakhs Class IV officials. The promotion 
prospects are, therefore, relatively poor. 

(iii) The promotion prospects of the lower di¬ 
vision clerks in the Central Secretariat are good. 

For about 14,000 posts of lower division clerks there 
are 6,880 posts of upper division clerks; the latter 
are all filled by promotion. Further, in the higher 
grade of Assistant (Rs. 210-530), in which there are 
about 8,000 posts, half the posts are reserved for 
promotion of upper division clerks. 

(iv) In the Railways, the number of posts in 
most cadres is distributed in different grades on a 
percentage basis e.g., the five grades of commercial 
clerks are distributed as follows :— 


Rs. 110-200 
Rs. 150-240 
Rs. 205-280 
Rs. 250-380 
Rs. 335-425 


There is direct recruitment to 25% of the vacancies 
in the grade of Rs. 250-380, and other posts are filled 
by promotion. Thus less than 2% of the posts are 
available above the upper division clerk level. 

(v) In offices outside the Secretariat and the 
Railways there are roughly one lakh lower division 
clerks. Though there are about 80,000 posts of 
upper division clerks, there is a good deal of direct 
recruitment in some offices at the upper division 
clerk level e.g., 80% of the posts of upper division 
clerks under the Comptroller and Auditor General 
and the Controller General of Defence Accounts, 
and 50% of the posts of upper division clerks in the 
Income Tax Department are filled by direct recruit- 
rnent. Thus, approximately 43,000 posts of upper 
division clerks are available for promotion of lower 
division clerks. Further avenues of promotion in 
the Audit & Accounts Department and the Defence 
Accounts Department become available after passing 
the Subordinate Accounts Service Examination, 
and the successful candidates can aspire to become 
first. Subordinate Accounts Service Accountants and 
later. Accounts Officers. The number of posts 
of Subordinate Accounts Service Accountants avail¬ 
able is about 11,000. In other organisations, pro¬ 
motion is by selection to the posts of Head Clerks 
(Rs. 210-380 or Rs. 210-425 generally). The number 
-^^mch posts is relatively small. The prospects in 
^^^osts & Telegraphs Department can be illustrated 
reference to the postal wing. For about 70,000 
^&tal clerks (of whom half are directly recruited), 
^Pre are 5,600 posts in the Lower Selection Grade 
'^s. 210-350) and 600 posts in the Higher Selection 
Grade (Rs. 335-425). In addition, 1833 posts of 

P '‘-"“ectors of post offices (Rs. 210-380) are filled on 
basis of a limited competitive examination. The 
pects of lower division clerks and comparable 
>ories outside the Secretariat cannot, therefore, 
considered a satisfactory. 


2 M of Fin/73-6 
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(vi) In the technical categories there are about 
18,500 posts in the grade of Rs. 180-380 (Junior 
Engineers or their equivalent) and about 5,100 
posts in the next higher grade of Rs. 335-485 (sele 
ction grade or a higher functional grade) (In the 
Railways 25% of the posts on Rs. 335-485 or 
Rs.335-425 in some engineering branches are filled by 
direct recruitment of engineering graduates). In a 
few cases a still higher grade of Rs. 450-575 is also 
available but the numbers are limited. In the Scienti¬ 
fic Assistant category generally all posts in the grade 
of Rs. 150-300 are filled by direct recruitment. To 
the two most common higher grades of Rs. 210-425 
and Rs. 325-575 in most organisations, there is a 
varying percentap of direct recruitment. In the 
technical and scientific categories there are further 
chances available for promotion to Class II posts. 

(vii) In the gazetted ranks there are about 28,800 
officers in Class H and about 34,100 in Class I. 
There is by and large very little direct recruitment 
to the Class II. In the Class I, however, there is 
generally direct recruitment, on the average, to two- 
thirds of the posts of Junior Class I Grade. Thus 
less than about 40,000 of these gazetted posts are 
available for promotion. There are about 14 lakhs 
of Class III and Class II (non-gazetted) employees 
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and, therefore, the average availability of gazetted 
promotion posts for them works out to about 3%. 

There is, however, wide disparity inter-se among 
the departments in this matter. Except in the 
Secretariat, and in a few engineering cadres where 
the proportion can be considered to be satisfactory, 
the position in other organisations and cadres is 
generally unsatisfactory. 

46. The demand of the employees’ unions and 
associations for providing a structure which would 
ensure at least two promotions in a career has to be 
viewed in the light of the proportion of posts which 
now exists in the different grades. For the genera¬ 
lity of Class III employees the possibility of getting 
promoted to the gazetted service is nominal in view 
of the limited number of posts in the gazetted ranks 
available for the promotion of these categories. 

It is, therefore, the prospect of promotion within 
the Class III itself which is of significance to them, 
and, of these prospects only a very rough estimate 
is possible. It is, however, clear that in general, 
the present structure is such that it can usefully 
permit one promotion, and in many cases a second 
promotion also, but towards the end of one’s career. 

47. The promotion prospects of the Class IV 
cadres suffer from a restriction of another ki]i.d, 
namely, the requirement of the matriculation 
fication except where certain other skills are d^ 
sufficient for work in Class III. V/e are of 
opinion that the existing promotion prospects of| 

Class IV as well as the Class III cadres need furti 
improvement and accordingly recommend as follows i 

(i) Study leave rules may be extended to Class 
staff (and in certain cases Class III staff) to enjble^ ,.,.., 
them to improve their educational or tech&dly!^- 
qualilications. Serving employees may be 
couraged by sponsoring their names and if necessa 
by subsidising the fees to prosecute the requis^*4^^ 
training courses after office hours, either by entering 
the Industrial Training Institutes or by joining any 
other duly recognised institutes. Those who are 
willing to undergo approved courses of training may 
be given suitable bursaries. In all these cases, how¬ 
ever, the extension of the concession should be sub¬ 
ject to suitability as judged by the department and 
should not be claimed as a matter of right. 

(ii) Employees who add to their qualifications 
in this manner may be allowed to complete with 
relaxed age limits, along with the outsiders, for 
higher posts. It may also be desirable for the benefit 
of such candidates to include in the selection tests, 
certain papers or tests relevant to the duties of the 
posts considered, in lieu of certain marginally re¬ 
levant academic papers or tests. 

(iii) There is a sizeable amount of routine clerical 
work which in certain departments is assigned to posts 
of Record Keepers, etc. in the grade of Rs. 105—135. 
Efforts should be made to identify such work and 
create similar posts in other departments also. These 
posts may be set apart for the promotion of Class IV 


officials; this will serve the dual prupose of im¬ 
proving their promotion prospects as also of prevent¬ 
ing the under-utilisation of lower division clerks. 

(iv) Cases of direct recruitment which are now 
occurring at certain intermediate levels in Class III 
in some departments should be reviewed to see 
whether their continuance is justified. In any case 
the serving employees who possess the requisite 
qualifications should also be made eligible to compete 
by relaxing the age limits, if necessary. 

48. While on this question we wish to refer to 
a related matter. With Class I and Class IT posts 
accounting for only about 1.15% and 1.55% of the 
total, and with direct recruitment taking place to 
the majority of Class I posts from among candidates 
in their early twenties, generally through competitive 
examinations, there can be no spectacular quanti¬ 
tative increase in the prospects of the Class III and 
Class II employees. It is likely that some well- 
merited candidates may miss the opportunity to 
join the Class I Services through direct recruitment, 
and, as a result, conceivably enter either the Class II 
or even the Class III services. Promotions to the 
higher classes are slow for various reasons. We 
feel that it would be advantageous to establish a 
system for enabling the brighter employees in the 
Class II and Class III to get into the next higher 

quicker than the normal processes of promotion 
(d permit. Such a system would entail intro- 
fig a larger number of limited competitive exa- 
lations for promotion from Class III to Class II 
. from Class II to Class I. To accommodate 
Te system of accelerated promotions, it might in 
lertain cases be necessary to increase the existing 
^omotion quota. These matters were considered 
'■ l^some detail by the Second Pay Commission,* 
imore recently, by the Administrative Reforms 
rimission.** Both of them suggested concrete 
ITasures and we do not wish to go over the same 
^ound again. 

49. It would perhaps only be appropriate that 
at this stage we should clarify a few points to permit 
the Government to assess the background against 
w'hich we have made the foregoing recommendations 
for improving promotion prospects generally. We 
are convinced that additional posts should be justi¬ 
fied on the basis of needs and requirements, and 
should not be created as an easy way of improving 
promotion prospects, and of relieving stagnation. 
It is not also our intention that standards of recruit¬ 
ment should be diluted merely to open up promotion 
avenues. In our view, no impairment in the effi¬ 
ciency of the public services should be countenanced. 
Persons from the lower levels should be promoted 
only if they are found fit for discharging the duties 
of the higher posts efficiently. While we would 
readily agree to relaxation in age for serving employees 
to compete with outsiders in open recruitment, 
we would not favour relaxations either in educational 
or technical qualifications, or, in the standards of 
the trade tests. In advocating the system of limited 
competitive examinations we have in mind the need 
to improve the promotion prospects of the relatively 


*Page 507 Paia 19 of Chapter XLV of their Report. 

**Page 40 Paras 17 & 18 of Chapter V of Report on Personnel Administration. 
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younger sections of the employees, as we feel that 
they would be more adaptable to the needs of the 
higher posts, and would have greater potential for 
self-improvement than their older colleagues. 


Lateral Entry 

50. As regards promotion from Class 11 to Class I 
and promotion within Class I, we have made certain 
observations in the relevant chapters. Here we 
wish to refer to another issue namely, lateral induction 
of outsiders, which may have a bearing on promotion 
prospects and allied matters. It has been suggested 
that persons outside the Government who have 
gained experience in various avocations or who 
possess specialised qulifications relevant to the tasks 
in hand should be inducted into the middle manage¬ 
ment levels of the civil service. We see merit in this 
suggestion on the ground that the lateral induction 
of fresh entrants could improve efficiency, since 
persons with a more varied experience and back¬ 
ground would become available. Accordingly, we 
recommend as follows 

(i) In all the Class I Services (including the Indian 
Administrative Service but excluding the Indian Po¬ 
lice Service and the Indian Forest Service), 10 
25 % of the vacancies* arising each year in the Jun 
Administrative Grade or its equivalent Grade, sho^ 
be filled by direct recruitment. 

(ii) The actual percentage of vacancies to b 
filled in each Service in this manner should be decided B 
upon after a review of the cadre composition and - 
the requirements of each Service. 

(iii) Suitable age limits for competing at t 
selection should be laid down in respect of the ou' 
side candidates. Similarly, appropriate qualification— 
requirements and duration of experience should also^ 
be stipulated. The experience referred to should 
be in positions comparable to posts under the Govern¬ 
ment just below the Junior Administrative Grade or 
its equivalent. 

(iv) In order that serving officers who may be 
suitable for such special selection are also considered, 
they should be allowed to compete with the out¬ 
siders for the vacancies set apart for being filled by 
direct recruitment. The number of serving officers 
who should be permitted to offer themselves for 
selection should be roughly the same as the number 
included in the zone of selection for normal pro¬ 
motion through the Departmental Promotion Com¬ 
mittees, namely, not more than five to six times the 
anticipated number of vacancies. In the present 

. context, our intention is that the number of officers 
who should be permitted to compete with outsiders 



should not exceed five to six times the total number 
of anticipated vacancies, including the quota set 
apart for direct recruitment. 

(v) These recommendations do not refer to 
Services in respect of which separate recommendations 
have been made in the relevant chapters. 


Selection Grades 

51. Outside the Railways, the selection grades 
are quite common in the Class IV and Class III 
categories. There are no selection grades in the 
Class II, but these have been provided in two of the 
all-India Services, and, in a couple of cases, in the 
Central Class I Services. The First Pay Commission 
suggested selection grades only in a few cases. The 
Second Pay Commission, however, recommended 
the provision of selection grades in cadres where 
promotion outlets were either very limited or non¬ 
existent. These recommendations were accepted by 
Government, and since then, selection grades have 
been provided by the Government in a number of 
other cases also, the latest instance being the selection 
grades approved for trained matriculate, trained 
graduate and post-graduate teachers of the Union 
erritories’ Administrations. 

As generally understood, the selection grades 
t functionally different from the main grades 
here is no change in the level of duties of the 
bents. The views expressed before us have 
rally been in favour of the continuance of select- 
it grades, although some of our witnesses and res- 
nts have, either supported their abolition, or 
, eplacement by a proper and definite promotion 
*'f The selection grade has been criticised on 
eyellowing grounds :— 

it results in payment of ren^uneration at a 
rate higher than the prescribed scale for the 
same job; 

(ii) unless applied on the basis of a uniform 
criterion it results in disparities and gives 
rise to discontent; and 

(iii) in cases where appointment to the selection 
grade becomes only a short stop-over 
before promotion to a higher post within a 
relatively short period it confers on the 

-'employees unintended benefits specially with 
regard to fixation of pay in the higher post 
and adds unnecessarily to the administrative 
work. 

53. We agree that the system of selection grades 
is not free from defects. However, these have come 
to be accepted as a part of the pay structure for 


*MerabBr-Secretary is of the view that since the Commission has left it to the Government to decide the actual percentage of 
vacancies to be filled by direct recruitment in each Service after a review of the cadre composition and the requirements, it is both 
unnecessary and undesirable to restrict the Government’s discretion by laying down a range of 10 to 25%. According 
to him, it should be open to the Government to decide in each case whether any direct recruitment ^t this level was at all 
necessary, and if so, what the percentage should be. In certain Services, e.g.. Railways, Postal and Telegraph Engineering, no 
comparable facilities exist outside the Government in which candidates could acquire the requisite experience to fit them for 
these middle management posts. In other cadres, direct recruitment may be contra-indicated owing to their size, extent 
of stagnation etc. Since conditions differ markedly from one service to another, in his opinion, the prescription of such ijd .*(00 
percentages unsubstantiated by detailed examination would not be proper. 
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over a decade and we feel that these are serving a useful 
purpose by moderating the disparities which might 
exist in the promotion prospects available to com¬ 
parable cadres in different departments. As far 
as the selection grades in the all-India services and 
the Central Class T Services are concerned our 
recommendations are contained in the relevant 
chapters. With regard to the selection grades in the 
Class IV and Class III cadres we have felt it necessary 
to lay down certain uniform criteria regarding the 
conditions under which they should be provided. 
We recommend that :— 

(i) Generally, selection grades should be pro¬ 
vided for the posts which are filled by direct 
recruitment where the number of higher 
posts to which employees in a particular 
cadre can seek promotion is less than half 
the strength of that cadre. 


(vi) The number of selection grade posts as 
also the need for their continuance in a 
particular cadre, should be reviewed every 
three years, and the selection grade posts 
varied or discontinued, as the case may 
be. 


Recommendations on pay scales 

54. We have indicated in Chapter 6 that the 
minimum remuneration recommended by us is re¬ 
lated to the 12-monthly average of 200 for the period 
ending 31st October, 1972, of the All India Working 
Class Consumer Price Index (1960= 100). The pay 
structure constructed by us, taking Rs. 185 as the 
minimum remuneration, is also related to the same 
base period. 


(ii) The number of selection grade posts should 
not be less than 10% but should not exceed 
20% of the posts for which they serve as 
the selection grade. For the purpose of 
calculating the number of selection grade 
posts, all the posts which have been in exis¬ 
tence for three years should be taken into 
account whether the posts are permanent 
or temporary. The percentage of selecti 
grade posts should be in inverse propor 
to the percentage of higher promotion p! 
available. 

(iii) The selection grade should not be grante' 
to an employee until the incumbent hasj 
covered three-fourths of the span of the 
main scale. 

(iv) The grant of the selection grade should 
be on the basis of seniority alone but sho 
primarily be on the basis of efficiency an 
merit. 

(v) Suitable amendments should be made to the 
rules for pay fixation so that a fortuitous 
benefit does not accrue on promotion initially 
to the selection grade and thereafter, relatively 
quickly to the next higher post. 



55. Keeping in view the various principles dis¬ 
cussed in this chapter for devising the pay structure, 
and having regard to the duties, responsibilities, 
qualifications and other relevant factors, we re¬ 
commend eighty scales of pay for the various categories 
of posts under the Central Government. The 
details of the proposed scales of pay along with the 
incremental steps and the -efficiency bars are given 
the appendix to this chapter. 

While recommending scales for the indivi- 
osts or group of posts in various chapters we 
ay^ indicated only the minimum and the maximum 
e proposed scales. 

57. All the statistical data used in the Report 
ing the distribution of posts in various Classes 
n to 1st January, 1971 unless otherwise speci- 


8. Further, the posts belonging to any of the 
ghnised Services or falling under common cate¬ 
gories have been discussed in the chapter dealing with 
the service or the common category concerned. In 
the chapters dealing with Ministries and Departments, 
we have generally dealt with only such posts as are 
peculiar to that Ministry or Department. 

/ 



Appendix 


Rs. 


PROPOSED SCALES OF PAY (REFERRED TO IN PARAGRAPH 55) 

Rs. 


160-2-170 

185-2-193-3-205-EB-3-220 


41. 650-30-740-35-880-EB-40-960 

42. 650-30-740-35-880-EB-40-1040 

43. 650-30-740-35-810-EB-35-880-40-1000-EB-40 
1200 

44. 700-30-760-35-900 

45. 700-40-900-EB-40-1100-50-1300 


3. 190-3-208-4-220-EB-4-232 

4. 190-3-208-4-220-EB-4-240 

5. 200-3-212-4-240-EB-5-260 

6. 200-3-212-EB-4-240-EB-5-280 

7. 225-5-260-6-290-EB-6-308 

8. 225-5-260-6-326-EB-8-350 

9. 260-6-326-EB-8-350 

10. 260-6-290-EB-6-326-8-366-E B-8-390-10-400 

11. 260-8-300-EB-8-340-10-380-EB-10-430 

12. 260-8-300-EB-8-340-10-360-12-420-EB-12-480 

13. 290-6-326-EB-8-350 

14. 290-6-326-8-350-EB-8-390-10-400 

15. 290-8-330-EB-8-370-10-400-EB-10-480 

16. 290-10-3 50-EB-l 2-410-EB-l 5-500 

17. 290-8-330-10-380-EB-12-500-EB-15-560 

18. 320-6-326-8-390-10-400 

19. 330-8-370-10-400-EB-10-480 

20. 330-10-380-EB-12-500-EB-15-560 

21. 380-12-500-15-530 

22. 380-12-500-EB-15-560 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28- 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 470-15-530-EB-20-650-EB-25-750 

33. 500-20-700-EB-25-900 

34. 530-15-560-20-620 

35. 550-20-650-25-700 

36. 550-20-650-25-750 

37. 550-20-650-25-800 

38. 550-25-750-EB-30-900 

39. 600-25-750 

40. 650-30-710 


46. 700-40-900-EB-40-1100-50-1.250-EB-50-1600 

47. 740-35-880 

48. 775-35-880-40-1000 

49. 775-35-880-40-1000-EB-40-1200 

50. 840-40-1040 

51. 840-40-1000-EB-40-1200 

52. 900-40-1IOO-EB-50-1400 

53. 1050-50-1600 

54. 1050-50-1500-EB-60-1800 

55. 1100-50-1500 

56. 1100-50-1600 

57. 1100-50-1500-60-1800 

58. 1200-50-1600 

59. 1200-50-1700 
1200-50-1500-60-1800 

1200-50-1300-60-1600-EB-60-1900-100-2000 
1300-50-1700 
1500-60-1800 

4. 1500-60-1800-100-2000- 

5. 1650-75-1800 
1800-100-2000 
1800-100-2000-125/2-2250 

. 1850 Fixed 
2000-125/2-2250 
2000-125/2-2500 

71. 2250-125/2-2500 

72. 2250-125/2-2500-EB-l 25/2-2750 

73. 2500 Fixed 

74. 2500-125/2-2750 

75. 2500-125/2-3000 

76. 2750 Fixed 

77. 3000 Fixed 

78. 3000-100-3500 

79. 3250 Fixed 

80. 3500 Fixed 


380-12-44a-EB-15-560-EB-20-640 
425-15-530-EB-15-560-20-600 
425-15-560-EB-20-640 
425-15-500-EB-15-560-20-700 
425-15-500-EB-15-560-20-64(>-EB-20-700-: 
425-15-500-EB-l 5-560-20-700-EB-25-800 
440-15-515-EB-l 5-560-20-700-EB-25-750 
455-15-560-EB-20-700 
470-15-560-20-580 



70. 
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CHAPTER 9 


HEADQUARTERS ORGANISATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


1. General 

The Secretariats of the Ministries and Departments 
of the Government of India together constitute the^ 
headquarters organisation. The Allocation of Business 
Rules framed under the Constitution determine the 
type of work to be transacted in each Ministry and 
Department. We have already referred to the signi¬ 
ficant growth of the machinery of the Central Govern¬ 
ment consequent to the expansion of the activities of 
Government in various fields and to this trend, the 
headquarters organisation is no exception. The 
number of Secretariat Departments today is 51 as 
compared to 25 in 1957 and only 18 in 1947. 

2. In the administrative hierarchy of the Central 
Government, the Secretariat occupies a key position. 

The main role of the Secretariat is to help the Govern¬ 
ment in the tasks of policy-formulation, to prepare 
programmes in order to translate these policies into 
coordinated action, and to ensure effective execution 
of Government’s policies through periodic review. 

The Secretariat also helps the Minister to discharge 
his accountability to Parliament including the various 
Parliamentary Committees. The Secretariat should 
have within it groups of persons of sufficiently high 
calibre who can take an overall view of developme, 
as they are likely to emerge, and to anticipate in 
the further action that will be demanded o 
Government. These persons should have enoi^j 
experience of field conditions to devise courses 
action that are both effective and practicable, having ^ _ 
regard to the resources that the Government cal fl L U 
command. Further, they should be keenly aware ^ '»•” 
what is politically feasible at that particular point 
time, so that the political executive is not embarras " 

The detailed execution of Government’s policl^’^iJ^i’* 
specially in the field, is left to agencies outside 
Secretariat which may be Attached or Subordinat^-yi^ 
Offices of the Ministries or quasi-Government insti¬ 
tutions or autonomous public sector undertakings but 
is always subject to supervision by the Secretariat. 


ARC** visualised the Secretary’s role “primarily as 
one of coordinator, policy guide, reviewer and 
evaluator”. In the larger Ministries, where the volume 
of work so requires, a recognisable area of work is 
entrusted to a separate Department under the charge 
of a Secretary or Additional Secretary. The standard 
pattern is that the business allocated to a Ministry 
or Department is divided into wings under the charge 
of a Joint Secretary. 

4. Below the level of Joint Secretary, the tiers of 
the Secretariat hierarchy comprise the levels of Deputy 
Secretary, Under Secretary and Section Officer; their 
respective charges being generally referred to as the 
Division, Branch and Section. Although variations 
abound, a Joint Secretary generally has two or three 
Deputy Secretaries working under him, a Deputy 
Secretary looks after the work of two Under Secre¬ 
taries and the Under Secretary normally has two 
Sections to supervise. Currently, the tendency is, 
however, to have both Deputy Secretaries and Under 
Secretaries reporting to a Joint Secretary, as this 
“level jumping” avoids unnecessary scrutiny and 
makes for expedition. In recent years, the practice of 
entrusting the more important desks to Directors 
^in^ead of Deputy Secretaries has become more 
►pread. The “office” in the Secretariat is the 
Jin under the direct supervision of the Section 
er. Normally, the Section has 4 to 5 dealing 
ids, one of them being an Upper Division Clerk 
the rest Assistants. Except for the less important 
jd routine cases, the first “dealing” level is that of 
ffe Assistant and there are few papers which do not 
the stamp of his initial noting. 

Taking the posts of Director and Deputy 
tary as being at the same level, the structure of 
Central Secretariat is composed of 9 grades from 
^^Wretary/Special Secretary to LDC. The strength of 
each of these grades, exluding posts in the Ministry 
of Railways, is given in the table below ; 

T.4BLE I 


3. The special position of the Secretariat in the 
'hierarchical set-up of a Ministry is matched by the 
methods of work and staffing policies conducive to 
the maintenance of this special position. Below the 
Minister, Secretary is the administrative head of the 
Ministry. The Administrative Reforms Commission* 
described the Secretary as “the principal adviser^of the 
Minister on policy matters and his chief agent for 
ensuring the implementation of policies and program¬ 
mes.” In the scheme of reforms suggested by it, the 


"^Number Pay {in Rs.) 


Secretary/special Secretary 

50 

3500t 

Additional Secretary 

44 

3000t 

Joint Secretary 

219 

2500-125/2-2750. 

Director 

. @124 

1800-100-2000 

Deputy Secretary . 

. 404 

1100-50-1300-60- 

1600-100-1800. 

Under Secretary 

. 617 

900-50-1250 

Section Officer 

. 2010 

350(4001-25-500-30- 

590-EB-30-800- 

EB-830-35-900. 


*Paragraph 55 of its Report on Machinery of Govt, of India and its Procedures of Work—September, 1968 (Page 21). 

**Paragraph 127 of its Report on Machinery of Govt, of India and its Procedures of Work—September, 1968 (page 53). 
flncludes equivalent posts. 

tProtected Pay of former Secretary of States officers not indicated. 

©Includes posts on Rs. 2000-2250 and Rs. 2000-2500. 
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Assistant 

5127 

210-10-270-15-300- 

EB-15-450-EB-20- 

530. 

Upper Division Clerk 

3091 

130-5-160-8-200-EB- 


8-256-EB-8-280. 

Lower Division Clerk 

8944 

110-3-131-4-155-EB- 

4-175-5-180. 


6. In recent years there has been a large increase 
in the volume of business transacted in the Central 
Secretariat. Various reasons have contributed to this 
increase and we may mention a few of the more 
important ones viz., increasing responsibilities assumed 
by the Government inter alia for regulating trade and 
industry, controlling restrictive practices, nationalisa¬ 
tion of banking and insurance, promotion of economic 
development, fostering science and technology. 
Because of Government’s accountability to Parlia¬ 
ment and the degree of intense scrutiny exercised by 
its Standing Committees, one of which is of compara¬ 
tively recent origin (Committee on Public Under¬ 
takings), the need has been felt more urgently for 
maintaining a full record of cases invloving financial 
and other sanctions. There has also been a prolifera¬ 
tion in the number of public sector undertakings in 
various fields which leads again to increased secre-j 
tariat work both for their creation and also for 1®!* 
continued supervision. All these factors have 
an augmentation in the number of Secretariat 
at various levels. 


7. The senior administrative posts in the Secrs-^ 
tariat, i.e., posts of and above the rank of Depu' 
Secretary under the Government of India, are fiffi 
in accordance with the scheme for staffing notmed 
by the Central Government on 17th October, 

Under the scheme, the senior administrative posts a 


ordinarly to be manned by officers of one or other 
of the following categories : 

(a) Officers borrowed from the State Cadres of 
the all-India Services and from other Class I 
Services of the States (other than the State 
Civil Service) on tenure deputation; 

(h) Officers borrowed on tenure deputation from 
Central Services, Class I including officers 
serving in Public Industrial Undertakings; 

(c) Officers of the Selection Grade of the Central 
Secretariat Service; 

(d) Officers of the Central Administrative Pool; 

(e) State Civil Service officers whose names are 
included in the Select list for appointment to 
the ISA; and 

(/) Other State Civil Service officers (in 
consultation with the UPSC in each case). 

8. In practice the bulk of the posts are filled 
by officers of the Indian Administrative Service, 
tire Class I Central Services and the Selection Grade 
of the Central Secretariat Service. The Central 
Government continues to depend to a large exteilt 
on officers taken on tenure deputation for manning 
the senior administrative posts in the Secretariat. 

^ The exceptions are officers of the Indian Foreign 
^^-Gce who hold almost all the Secretariat posts in 
^linistry of External Affairs, the officers of the 
"Way Services for posts in the Ministry of Railways 
officers of the Central Legal Service for posts in 
Ministry of Law and Justice. In fact, the Central 
Istablishment Board and the Senior Selection Board 
|o not advise on cases of appointment to posts in 
''^%e Ministry of Railways and the Ministry of Extrenal 
Excluding these two Ministries, the Service- 
break up of the officers holding posts of and 
the rank of Deputy Secretary under the Govern- 
lent of India is indicated in the Table below ; 


As on 1-1-1972 




ICS/ 

IAS 

IA& 

AS 

IDAS 

IRS 

Indian 

Postal 

Service 

IRAS 

CSS 

Others 

Total 

1. Secretary 


30 

1 

1 





13 

45 

2. Additional Secretary 


20 


3 

2 


i 

i 

5 

32 

3. Joint Secretary 


86 

6 

7 

17 

i 

1 

23 

28 

169 

4. Director* 


81 

10 

1 

13 

1 

1 

18 

13 

138 

5. Deputy Secretary . 


108 

22 

11 

30 

7 

7 

96 

19 

300 


♦Officers in the scale of Rs. 1800—2000, Rs. 2000-2250 and Rs. 2000-2500. 


9. Prior to 1947, most of the superior posts under 
the Central Government were specifically reserved for 
the officers of the Indian Civil Service and though no 
such reservation was made for any Service, the Central 
Government continued to depend on officers of the 
ICS and the newly-formed IAS for some years after 
Independence. The position now is that less than 
50 % of the Secretariat posts of and above the rank of 
Deputy Secretary are held by officers of the ICS/IAS. 
The above figures bring out the extent to which the 
contributions from the Class I Central Services have 
increased and the near-total dependence on the 
ICS/IAS for manning the senior Secretariat posts 
has been reduced. We find that only the all-India 
Services, which are common to the Centre and the 


States, provide for a Central deputation quota to 
be utilised for deputing officers to the Centre. How¬ 
ever, officers of the Indian Police Service and the 
Indian Forest Service have been utilised respectively 
on posts in the Police organisations and on the 
Forests side, though a few officers of the Indian Police 
Service have recently been appointed to Secretariat 
posts. In the case of the IAS, the strength of the 
Central deputation quota on 1-1-1972 was 643 and 
as against this, 555 officers were holding posts under 
the Centre (including posts outside the Secretariat). 
In the Secretariat, 325 IAS officers were holding 
posts of and above the rank of Deputy Secretary with 
another 68 working in the posts of Under Secretary 
in the Central Government. 
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10. The only other Service which contains a regular 
perovision for providing officers for manning the 
senior administrative posts in the Secretariat is the 
Central Secretariat Service. Officers in the Selection 
Grad of the CSS hold the posts of and above the 
rank of Deputy Secretary and posts equivalent thereto. 
The strength of the Selection Grade is calculated on 
the basis of a formula aggregating prescribed pro¬ 
portions of permanent and temporary (long term) 
posts of Deputy Secretary and equivalent as also 
the ex-cadre posts held by officers of the Selection 
Grade of the CSS. The present strength of the CSS 
Selection Grade is 82 which represents the number of 


CSS officers who can be confirmed in this grade and 
it is not to be taken as a ceiling on the number of 
posts at the level of Deputy Secretary and above that 
may be held at any time by CSS officers. The asso¬ 
ciations representing the CSS officers have emphasised 
the point that their share in the number of posts of 
Deputy Secretary and above has been going down 
over the years. We have analysed the position since 
the year 1960 with reference to proper Secretariat 
posts in the various Ministries, other than the Ministry 
of Railways and the Ministry of External Affairs. 
The comparative position is brought out in the table 
below ; 


Table 111 

As on 1-1-1960 As on 1-1-1972 



Total 

No. of 
posts 

No. of 
posts 
held by 
CSS 

In per¬ 
centage 
terms 

Total 

No. of 
posts 

No. of 
posts 
held by 
CSS 

In per¬ 
centage 
terms 

Joint Secretary and above .... 

136 

7 

5.2% 

246 

24 

9.8% 

Director ....... 

30 

12 

40.0% 

138 

18 

13.0% 

Deputy Secretary. 

205 

102 

49.8% 

300 

96 

32.0% 


371 

121 

32.6% 

684 

138 

20.2% 


11. In case of the IAS, the position is as follows : 


Joint Secretary and above 
Director . 

Deputy Secretary 



on 1-1-1960 


As on 1-1-1972 


No. of 
posts 
held by 
IAS/ 
ICS 

In per¬ 
centage 
terms 

Total 
No. of 
posts 

No. of 
posts 
held by 
IAS/ 
ICS 

In per¬ 
centage 
terms 

77 

56.6% 

246 

136 

55.3% 

18 

60.0% 

138 

81 

58.7% 

71 

34.6% 

300 

108 

36.0% 

166 

44.7% 

684 

325 

47.5% 


12. Similar information compiled for the Central Class I Services is contained in the following table : 

Table V 


Joint Secretary and above . 
Director . . . . 

Deputy Secretary 


13. From the above tables, it is evident that 
increasing use has been made of the members of 
the Class I Central Services in manning the Secretariat 
posts. This is pursuant to the general policy that 
the Central Secretariat should be open, as far as 
possible, to members of all the Class I Services. In 
such a situation, demands for a greater share from the 
various Services are inevitable. Many associations of 
the Class I Services have also represented before us 
that they do not get sufficient opportunity to serve 
on posts in the Central Secretariat which affects their 
career prospects adversely. Many of them also empha¬ 
sised that the absence of regular arrangements for 



As on 1-1-1960 

As on 1-1-1972 


Total 

No. of 

In per¬ 

Total 

No. of 

In per - 

No. of 

posts 

centage 

No. of 

posts 

centage 

posts 

held by 

terms 

posts 

held by 

terms 

Central 



Central 



Services 



Services 

• ’ 

136 

52 

30.8% 

246 

86 

35.0% 

30 


138 

39 

28.3% 

205 

30 

14.6% 

300 

96 

32.0% 

371 

82 

22.1% 

684 

221 

30.7% 


their induction into the Secretariat placed them at a 
disadvantageous position vis-a-vis the members of the 
IAS who were provided with a Central deputation 
quota. In the case of the IAS and other all-India 
Services it is essential to provide such a quota and 
make recruitment thereto if these Services are to be 
common to the Union and the States and retain their 
all-India character. Our analysis has shown that 
despite the absence of deputation quota in many 
of the Class I Services, it has been possible to induct 
officers of some of these Services into the Secretariat 
in appreciable numbers. While this helps to improve 
the career prospects of the members of the Services 
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concerned, it leads to a situation in which a large 
number of cadre posts of that Service have necessarily 
to be given to Class II officers on an ad hoc basis. 
This is not conducive to proper cadre management 
nor is it in the interest of efficient working of the 
department affected. In our view, the provision of 
adequate deputation reserves should be considered 
in the case of those Class I Services which are expected 
to provide officers on deputation to hold Secretariat 
and other ex-cadre posts. 


14. At the level of Under Secretary, the primary 
source of recruitment continues to be the Central 
Secretariat Service although its share in percentage 
terms has come down a bit over the years. The 
associations representing Section Officers of the CSS 
have asked that all posts of Under Secretary should 
be filled by CSS officers. We find that as on 1-1-1972, 
CSS officers held 327 posts out of 498, i.e., 66 % of 
the posts of Under Secretary, while the corresponding 
percentage for 1960 was around 80. It is true that 
the knowledge and experience of secretariat work 
gained by the Section Officers are valuable and these 
stand them in good stead when appointed as Under 
Secretaries. Also entrusting the bulk of the posts of 
Under Secretary to CSS officers lends stability and 
some permanence to the Secretariat machinery 
considering that the higher posts are filled mg 
by officers who come to the Secretariat for a 
and relatively short tenure. At the same time, 
is some advantage in bringing a few officers 
outside the Secretariat as Under Secretaries beca' 
of their having had field experience and knowled 
of practical administration and problems of impl^-j| 
menting Government policies. We would 
therefore, support the demand for filling all 
of Under Secretary only by the members of the 
As for posts below the level of Under Secretary, f 
are all cadre posts of the regularly constituted Sej 
retariat Services with the Ministry of Railways a 
Ministry of External Affairs having their own Sec¬ 
retariat Serives, viz., the Railway Board Secretariat 
Services and the Indian Foreign Service (B) which we 
have covered in chapters dealing with these Minis¬ 
tries. 

15. The pay prescribed for the highest posts in 
the Secretariat on the recommendations of the First 
Pay Commission remained unchanged tilt 1965 when 
these were revised as under : 


16. At the next level that of Additional Secretary, 
we find that while both the Deshmukh Study Team of 
the ARC as also the ARC recommended a reduction 
in the number of levels of consideration in the Secre¬ 
tariat, the scheme of reforms suggested by them en¬ 
visaged a definite level of Additional Secretary and the 
proposed unified grading structure suggested by the 
ARC in its Report on Personnel Administration 
(April, 1969) also assigns a separate grade for posts 
at the level of Additional Secretary in the Central 
Government. The ARC also envisaged cases in 
which a wing of the Ministry may be headed by an 
Additional Secretary or the Secretary himself instead 
of the usual practice of entrusting a wing to the Joint 
Secretary. It is thus accepted that the level of Addi¬ 
tional Secretary has come to stay in the administra¬ 
tive hierarchy of the Secretariat. In the larger Minis¬ 
tries, the level of Additional Secretary provides con¬ 
siderable relief to the Secretary enabling him to con¬ 
centrate on the more important policy matters. We 
recommend that the post of Additional Secretary 
should carry the pay of Rs. 3000 per month as 
at present. 


17. The post of the Joint Secretary is the last 
level taken as belonging to the senior management 
class by the ARC and its Study Teams. The Joint 
etary in charge of a wing is expected to function, 
', or less, as a Secretary submitting papers direct 
e Ministers where their orders are required, but 
ing due regard to the Secretary’s general respqnsi- 
ty for the functioning of the Ministry as a whole, 
practice, however, differs in certain Ministries 
and even from post to post. The scheme of reorga- 
iflisation suggested by the ARC in its Report on the 
hinery of the Government of India and its Pro- 
ires of Work envisages for the Joint Secretary 
_er and an important decision-making role. We 
ffiderstand that the Government has also tightened 
5R3 the screening of officers for adjudging their 
suitability for the post of - Joint Secretary. Till 
1965, the post of Joint Secretary carried 
a fixed pay—Rs. 3000 per month before 
the Report of the First Pay Commission and 
Rs. 2250 thereafter. With effect from 1-9-1965, it 
carries a scale of Rs. 2500-125/2-2750. Almost all 
associations of Class I Services have asked for the 
abolition of the biennial rate of increment and have 
suggested improved scales going up to Rs. 300 or 
more. 



Designation 


Pay laid down Pay ' •'d 

K\r Pirqf wi‘' 


18. We have carefully considered the need for 
the scale of the Joint Secretary in view of the 
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20. The level below the Joint Secretary in the 
Secretariat, viz.. Director, carries the pay scale ot 
Rs 1800-100-2000. This scale is the same as that tor 
the existing Grade V of the Indian Foreign Service 
and the scale prescribed for the Selection Grade ot 
the Indian Administrative Service. We feel that the 
existing identity in all these 3 scales should be conti¬ 
nued and we recommend for this post the scale ot 
Rs. 2000—2250. 

II. The Central Secretariat Service 

21. The grade-wise strength of the Central Sec¬ 
retariat Service and the prescribed scales of pay are 
given below : 


-Clas I Central Rs. 1100—1800 or Pay 


Table VI 


Number Pay Scale (Rs.) 


Selection Grade 
Grade I 

Section Officers’ Grade 
Assistants’ Grade . 


82 


1100-50-1300-60- 

1600-100-1800. 


396 900-50-1250 

1600 350(400)-25-500-30- 
590-EB-30-800-E 
B-830-35-900. 


4749 


210-10-270-15-300- 

EB-15-450-EB-20- 


530. 


The Grade I and the Selection Grade of th! 
are in Class I and the rest of the Grades in Cl 
OAhcers in these grades of the CSS are also dep 
on a regular basis in the Attached Offices participsiS 
in the CSS Scheme. 


22. The scales prescribed for the Selection 
and Grade I of the CSS are the same as the 
prescribed for the posts of Deputy Secretar; 
Under Secretary respectively. While the pay 
of Deputy Secretary has remained unchanged 
the report of the First Pay Commission, the 


pay 


scale for the post of Under Secretary has undergone 
changes. The First Pay Commission did not suggest 
any specific scale of pay for the Secretariat Service 
officers when holding the posts of Under Secretary 
and the Government prescribed the scale of 
Rs. 800-50-1150. The Second Pay Commission 
recommended the revised scale of Rs. 900-50-1200 and 
Government prescribed the scale of Rs. 900-50-1250. 

23. The associations representing CSS officers 
have emphasised the point that the scales of pay pres¬ 
cribed for them when holding the posts of Deoutv 

'.1 TT.—.4.^.. —— - —— —. 


Rs. 900-50-1250 or Pay 
in the scale of Rs. 
400—1250 or Rs. 
700—1250 with Spe¬ 
cial Pay of Rs. 200. 


Services. in the scale of Rs. 

400—1250, Rs.700— 

1250, Rs. 1100-1400, 

Rs. 1300—1600, Rs. 

1300-1800, Rs. 1600- 
1800, Rs. 1800-2000 
or Rs, 1800-2250 
with Special Pay of 
Rs. 300. 

Central Secre- Rs. 1100-50-1300-60- Rs. 900-50-1250 
tariat Service. 1600-100-1800. 





24. For non-CSS officers, holding the above 
Secretariat posts, ceilings are prescribed on the 
total of pay plus special pay. For officers in the 
posts of Under Secretary, pay plus special pay can- 
not exceed Rs, 1400. In the case of Deputy Secre- 
taries, the ceiling till recently was Rs. 2000 except 
that IAS officers in the selection grade of Rs. 1800- 
2000 and Class I Central Service officers in the senior 
administrative grades of Rs. 1800-2000 or Rs. 1800- 
2250 could draw up to Rs. 2250 per month. In 
August, 1972, the ceiling has been raised from Rs. 
2000 to Rs. 2250 for all, which in effect benefits only 
the officers in the grades going up to Rs. 1800. The 
Confederation of Central Secretariat Service Asso¬ 
ciations has made a pointed reference to the recent 
irders of August, 1972. They have said that the 
iximum pay allowed to CSS officers holding a 
p^t of Under Secretary or Deputy Secretary is 
mch less than what is allowed to officers of the 
ither Services. We think that the case of an officer 
fon tenure deputation is distinguishable from that 
of the CSS officer working on these posts. As far 
'fas the officers brought into the Secretariat on tenure 
* mutation are concerned, these posts in the Secre- 
:iat are outside the regular line of work which is 
jt so for members of the CSS. It is also to be noted 
lat while non-CSS pfficers are given special pay, 
ley are not given the usual deputation allowance. 
The grant of special pay is thus the only incentive 
provided to these officers for leaving their parent 
line and coming to the Secretariat on a short tenure 
of service. In the case of the CSS, the Second Pay 
Commission had recommended the continuance 
of the practice of allowing a minimum increase 
of Rs. 150 to an officer of the CSS on his first appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy Secretary over his pay in the Under 
Secretary’s scale and they had mentioned that the 
fact that special pay is not admissible to CSS officers 
on these posts has been taken into account while 
fixing their scales of pay. 

\s regards the scale of the post of Deputy 

— ' - - ’— ' 
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26. For promotion to the Grade I of the CSS on 
the scale of Rs. 900-50-1250, the field of eligibility 
consists of permanent Section Officers having at 
least 10 years of approved service in that grade. 

In actual practice, promotion to the grade of Under 
Secretary is possible only after longer years of service. 
According to the Department of Personnel, out of 
1780 Section Officers in position, over 1000 had put 
in the required length of service of 10 years with little 
less than 700 having put in more than 14 years’ 
service. The associations representing CSS officers 
have underlined the acute promotion block and 
have asked for a minimum increase in emoluments 
on appointment as Under Secretary. According to 
them, a large proportion of Section Officers pro¬ 
moted to the Under Secretary’s grade hardly get any 
increase because of having reached the maximum 
of the scale of Section Officer. An analysis of the 
position as on 1st January 1971 made by the De¬ 
partment of Personnel indicated that 250 Section 
Officers were drawing pay at the maximum of the 
scale. Promotion from the grade of Section Officer 
to that of Under Secretary is a promotion from Class 
II to Class I. We are separately recommending a 
slight liberalisation of the formula for fixing the 
pay in the Class I scale in such cases under which a 
Section Officer at the maximum of his pay scale will 
also derive a certain minimum benefit on promoti^nj^^ 
to the Under Secretary’s grade. Accordingly^ 
need not make any special recommendation 
regard to fixation of pay of the CSS Section 01 
on their promotion to the grade of Under Secretl 

27. We recommend for the Grade I of the C? 

the scale of Rs. 1200-1600*. > 

28. Recruitment to the vacancies in the'grad' 

Section Officer is made in a number of ways, 
sixth of the substantive vacancies are filled thr 
the UPSC on the results of the IAS etc. Examinatf 
The remaining substantive vacancies, as also 
temporary vacancies, are filled by promotion of'*^ 
Assistants to the extent of two-thirds pf the vacancies, 
and through a limited departmental examination 
conducted by the UPSC for the remaining one-third. 

29. The associations representing Section Officers, 
and the Confederation of Central Secretariat Ser¬ 
vice Associations, have pressed the demand that the 
Section Officers’ grade should carry a Class I scale. It 
has been stated that prior to the reorganisation of 
the Central Secretariat Services in 1951, the post 
of Superintendent in the Central Secrfetariat always 
carried a Class I scale. After the introduction of the 
Central Secretariat Services (Reorganisation and 
Reinforcement) Scheme a new grade of Assistant 
Superintendent was introduced to serve as a train¬ 
ing grade for the direct recruits. At the time of the 
Second Pay Commission, the Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents (Section Officers, Grade III) were on the 
scale of Rs. 275 (325)-25-500 and the Superintendents 
(Section Officers, Grade II) on the Class I scale of 
Rs. 530-30-800 and provision for direct recruitment 
existed only at the level of Assistant Superintendent. 

The Second Pay Commission ,was 'of the view that 
provision of two grades for Section Officers was not 


serving any useful prupose and that the grade pres¬ 
cribed for the highest level of direct recruits to the 
Central Secretariat should not be less attractive than 
the general run of Class II Services. It** said that 
“the interest of the public service, on the contrary, 
appears to require that a significant proportion of 
direct recruits to the Service should be of a standard 
higher than that of the generality of the Class II 
Services, if not comparable to that of the Class I 
Central (Field) Services.” The Second Pay Com¬ 
mission recommended for the Section Officers the 
standard Class II scale merging the Grade II and 
Grade III of the CSS. In the process a large rfumber 
of Class I posts of Grade II Section Officers got 
reduced to Class II status since out of a total of 1553 
posts at that time, there were 621 Class I posts of 
Section Officers. 

30. In our view, the demand for upgrading the 
Section Officer’s scale to the Class I level should be 
considered in relation to the system adopted for 
transacting business in the Secretariat. Both the 
Deshmukh Study Team and the ARC recommended 
a reduction in the number of levels of consideration 
and the introduction of an officer-oriented pattern. 
In the desk-officer system recommended by them, 
each officer will be expected to independently handle 
and, if necessary, dispose of cases with only steno- 
■^^hic assistance. The present practice of noting 

lies by the Assistants, and also by the UDCs 
®&me cases, will have no place in the desk-officer 
l^em. We understand that this system has so far 
“ ;n introduced in a few Ministries on an experi- 
lental basis. The Department of Personnel has 
ihformed us that while considering the recruitment 
•j^e s to be prescribed for posts at the level of Section 
:er on the introduction of the desk-officer system, 
the^PSC has made a suggestion that having regard 
.-tf-nhe duties to be assigned to such officers, the 
I^sts should properly fall in Class I with a view to 
"uftracting suitable talent. In our view, a move 
towards further extending the officer-oriented pattern 
of working in the Central Secretariat will be a step 
in the right direction. As for the appropriate status 
for the Section Officers posted as desk-officers, this 
is a matter which can be decided after this sy^em 
has gained wider acceptance in the Ministries and 
in the light of further experience. For our purpose 
of determining a suitable scale for the post of Section 
Officer, we have taken into account the existing 
manner in which work has been organised in the 
Sections and his present duties and responsibilities. 
We recommend for this category the scale of Rs. 
650-1200. 

31. For the grade of Assistants, the original 
scheme envisaged a reservation of 75 % of the perma- 
ent vacancies for being filled by direct recruitment 
on the basis of open competitive examination con¬ 
ducted by the UPSC. However, due to the large 
number of temporary Assistants awaiting their turn 
for regular absorption as Assistant and later for bat¬ 
tering the promotion prospects of the Upper Division 
Clerks of the Central Secretariat Clerical Service 
(CSCS), the quota of direct recruitment has so far 


*Prof. A. K. Das Gupta and Prof. Nihar Ranjan Ray have proposed a different pay scale in their note of dissent. 

**Paragraph 16 of Chapter XI of its Report (page 113). 
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been kept at 50% instead of 75%. The qualification 
prescribed for direct recruitment is a university 
degree. The remaining vacancies are filled by pro¬ 
motion of meritorious Upper Division Clerks of the 
CSCS. 

32. On behalf of the Assistants of the CSS, the 
associations have represented that their promotion 
prospects are bleak and they are unable to get pro¬ 
moted to the grade of Section Officer even after twenty 
years of satisfactory service. They have represented 
before us that the element of direct recruitment to 
Section Officer’s grade limits their promotion pros¬ 
pects and that this unusual feature of resorting to 
direct recruitment at two successive levels should be 
done away with. We find that the original scheme 
of reorganisation of the Central Secretariat Services 
envisaged direct recruitment to the Section Officers’ 
Grade to the extent of 50%, but the rules initially 
framed provided for direct recruitment to one-third 
of the substantive vacancies. This was further 
reduced in practice and the rules were also revised 
later to provide for direct recruitment to only one- 
sixth of the substantive vacancies. The temporary 
vacancies, which are sizeable in number, are not 
taken into account while determining the number 
of vacancies to be filled by direct recruitment in any 
year. We do not think that it would be advanta^2 
ous on the whole to shut out direct entry 
Section Officer’s grade. 

33. According to the Rules, Assistants are de^^®K 
eligible for promotion as Section Officer aft^^^ 
years’ approved service in the grade. Wc hiv4| 
been informed that numerous Assistants havaj 
not been able to come within the zone of cons^^p 
ation for promotion to Section Officer’s gradeJ^OK 
after putting in 20 years’ service. According 
analysis, made by the Department of PersonnSl^^ 
the position prevailing on 1-1-1971, 680 Assist®j%rt 
were drawing pay at the maximum of the scale on * 
that date. The associations representing the CSS 
Assistants have submitted substantial data to support 
their contention about promotion blocks. We 
asked the Department of Personnel to furnish their 
comments on this point and they have verified the 
following information which brings out the lack of 
promotion prospects available to the Assistants ; 

Table VIII 
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16 

16 

48 

5000 

13 

13 

13 

39 

5000 

31 

31 

31 

93 

5000 

34 

34 

34 

102 


(6) (71 


The above data show that the promotion opportuni¬ 
ties available to the Assistants, even after including 
the vacancies filled through the limited departmental 
examination, are meagre. We feel that for taking 
appropriate corrective action, a comprehensive re¬ 
view should be made of the requirements of Assis¬ 
tants in future years, particularly in the context of 
introducing the desk-officer system more extensively 
in the Central Secretariat. If the desk-officer system 
can be put on a sound and general footing, the cadre 
of Assistants can be reduced appreciably, but the 
transitional problem of finding adequate promotion 
outlets for the Assistants will remain with us for 
quite some time for which corrective action should 
Jje taken in advance. 


I 34. We recommend for the Assistants the scale 
r Rs. 425-800. 


Central Secretariat Clerical Service 

The Central Secretariat Clerical Service 
^^^^CS) has only two grades; the strength of the 
^_grades and the scales prescribed being as follows : 


Number 


Grade I (Upper Division 
Clerks) 

Grade II (Lower Division 
Clerks) 


Scale of pay 
(Rs.) 


130-280 


110-180 


Year 

Total 

No. of Assistants promoted to the 


strength 


Section Officer’s Grade 



rox.) 

By 

Thru 

On 

Total 

Col. 


Senio- 

Dept. 

the 

of 

(6) 



rily 

Exam. 

basis 

Col. 

to (2) 




of 

(3), 

as% 





Panel 

(4) 






for 

59 & 

60 

Exams. 

&(5) 


(1) 

(2) , 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1955 

3500 

194 

194 

. 

388 

11.1 

1956 

4200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

1957 

4350 

241 

241 

— 

482 

11.1 

1958 

4750 

161 

161 

— 

322 

6.8 


Recruitment to the CSCS at the level of Grade 11 
is made through an all-India competitive examination 
for 90% of the'"vacancies with provision of filling 
up the rest on the basis of a competitive examination 
limited to suitable Class IV personnel who are matri¬ 
culates and have more than 5 years’ service. The 
examination for direct recruitment was till recently 
being conducted by the UPSC. It is now conducted 
by the Institute of Secretariat Training and Manage¬ 
ment under the Department of Personnel, but the 
standard and syllabus of examination remains the 
same. Vacancies in Grade I of the CSCS have so 
far been filled generally by the promotion of Lower 
Division Clerks in Grade If subject to the rejection 
of unfit. The provision for filling up 50% of the 
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vacancies in Grade I through a departmental exa¬ 
mination limited to the LDCs* (Grade II of the 
CSCS) was not utilised till December, 1969 when 
the first examination was held. 


supposed comparability of duties and responsibili¬ 
ties. Such an uncritical use of external comparisons 
on the sole basis of identity of designations can be 
very misleading. Furthermore, the Central Govern¬ 
ment remunerates the Lower Division Clerks better 


36. The Central Government Clerks’ Union, 
and some others, representing the members of the 
CSCS have demanded a higher pay scale for the 
Secretariat LDCs as compared with the LDCs in 
Subordinate Offices. It is argued that the LDCs 
of the CSCS are recruited after an all-India competi¬ 
tive examination and so can claim a higher standard 
of selection than LDCs selected in Subordinate 
Offices through the local Employment Exchanges. 
We are, however, recommending in the next chapter 
that the procedure for recruiting LDCs in the non- 
Secretariat organisations should be improved and 
streamlined, with proper selection tests being held 
at convenient centres after inviting applications 
through open advertisement. In that context, the 
standard of selection would become broadly com¬ 
parable. We have also collected information per¬ 
taining to the jobs handled by the LDCs in the 
Secretariat and in the non-Secretariat offices and find 


than most of the State Governments. Considering 
all these factors, we recommend for the LDCs, i.e. 
the Grade II of the CSCS, the scale of Rs. 260-400. 

39. At the level of Upper Division Clerks, the 
demand made by the Central Government Clerks’ 
Union and some other is for parity with Assistants. It 
has been argued that the work'assigned to the UDCs** 
and the Assistants is broa,dlj comparable and the 
present distinction in the cases deal* with by them 
as ‘important’ and ‘less important’ cases is purely 
artificial. The official witnesses and the Department 
of Personnel have not accepted this argument and 
they have stated that there is a qualitative difference 
between the work handled by the Assistant and that 
by the UDC. There are also material differences 
in the methods of reciuitment to the two grades. 
Promotion to the Grade 1 of the CSCS, i.e., to the 
post of UDCs in the Secretariat, is confined to the 


that it will not be correct to conclude that the job 
worth of the LDC’s post in the Secretariat is greater. 

37. Demands for improved scales for the 
tariat LDCs have also been supported on the gi^^^ 
that the existing scale of remuneration is not 
quate to attract persons to New Delhi from all o^® 
the country as envisaged in any scheme for the coPy 
duct of an all-India competitive examination, mj 
our view, no public purpose will be served by incre^^ 
ing salary scales to such an extent as will ensi^ 
such a situation. Candidates appearing for.cIeM:ffi| 
jobs generally prefer to secure employment in t^^S 
home-town or neighbouring areas and it will notle" 
worthwhile to devise pay scales on the basis that tip 
scales should be adequate to attract them from dis¬ 
tant places to fill posts of LDCs in the Central Secre¬ 
tariat. I 


persons recruited as LDCs with matriculation as the 
prescribed qualification. The standard of selection 
V of directly recruited Assistants is definitely higher 
A^^uiring as it does graduate qualifications. We 
H^^^t think, therefore, that it would be appropriate 
#^®quate the UDCs of the CSCS with the Assis- 
^pts of the CSS. 

tj I 40. Before we suggest the scale for the UDCs, we 
m|ould like to mention that the^role of the CSCS 
jjpjfa he future set-up of the Central Secretariat should 
Fj^^arefully examined. If the desk-officer system is 
^j&jpduced on a general basis, the requirements for 
MijCs and UDCs are likely to go down considerably. 

also anticipate greater use being made in the 
'future of certain modern aids to information-retrieval 
e.g., functional file index, mechanical accounting, 
cardex, etc., which would further reduce dependence 
on clerical staff for the maintenance of records and for 


38. The demand for higher pay scales by the 
unions has also been justified on the ground that 
the clerks in non-Government organisations are now 
at a much higher level of remuneration. We have 
already dealt with this demand in general terms in 
Chapter 5. We find that as far as the public sector 
undertakings are concerned, the majority is follow¬ 
ing the Central scales of pay with a few like the Life 
Insurance Corporation, Indian Oil Corporation, 
etc. paying from 25 to 33% more and the Reserve 
Bank paying about 50% more than the Central 
Government. In some sectors of private industry 
also, th' emoluments are higher. As we have 
mentioned earlier, making comparisons between 
posts under the Government with posts in the pri¬ 
vate sector is fraught with difficulties. We would 
hesitate to make facile comparisons between emolu¬ 
ments prevailing under the Government and the 
rates prevailing in a few private companies on a 

*Lower Division Clerks. 


citing relevant precedents necessary to decision¬ 
making. In such a situation, the requirements of 
UDCs will go down in particular as clerical hands 
will then be required only for maintenance of guard 
files, functional file index (if introduced), card indices 
containing important precedents etc. Since adequate 
stenographic assistance will have to be provided to 
the desk-officers in the new system, the proper 
arrangement would be to develop a functionary who 
besides being a stenographer is also trained for render¬ 
ing the necessary secretarial assistance to the desk 
officer. It might become necessary, therefore, to 
re-train UDCs to equip them to handle the new tasks 
in the future set-up. 

41. It will be a problem to secure adequate pro¬ 
motion opportunities to the good Lower Division 
Clerks belonging to the CSCS since the scope for 
utilising their services at higher levels in the ‘office’ 
of the Secietariat will be very limited. In our view. 


♦Upper Division Clerks. 
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one solution to the problem would lie in recruiting 
more stenographers Grade III than typists/LDCs 
and filling up a larger number of posts of lower 
Division Clerks by promotion of suitable Class IV 
personnel. For instance, Class IV personnel, who 
are able to acquire proficiency in typing of the requisite 
standard, could be employed to fill such vacancies 
of LDCs as require mainly typing work. Securing 
greater opportunity for promotion to the 
Class IV staff, consistently with the requirements of 
efficiency, will be desirable by itself and we suggest 
that the existing quota of 10% of the posts in Grade 
II of the CSCS reserved-for the Class IV personnel 
should be enhanced to 15% . We would invite 
attention to our observations in Chapter 8 that this 
increase in promotion opportunities should not 
impair efficiency. 

42. As for the scale of the Grade I of the CSCS, 
we have to proceed on the basis of the existing arrange¬ 
ments under which the Upper Division Clerks are 
entrusted with duties of a lesser order as compared 
to the Assistants, but who in relation to the LDCs 
stand in the same position as the UDCs in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Offices. The existing scale of the UDCs 
in the Secretariat is Rs. 130-280 as compared to 


concerned individuals passing the required test in 
stenography. The posts of Steno-typists were being 
remunerated previously in the scale of LDC/UDC 
with a special pay of Rs. 20/30 per month. After 
the initial constitution, the rules provide for filling 
the Grade III posts through a competitive examination, 
limited to members of the Central Secretariat Clerical 
Service, conducted by the Institute of Secretariat 
Training and Management. For recruitment to 
Grade II of the CSSS, five out of eight vacancies are 
filled through an all-India competitive examination 
conducted by the Union Public Service Commission; 
and the remaining three by promotion from Grade 
III of the Service—two on the basis of a departmental 
competitive examination held by th? Institute of 
Secretariat Training and Management and one on 
the basis of seniority subject to rejection of the unfit. 
For direct recruitment to Grade II, the qualification 
prescribed is matriculation with proficiency in 
stenography of the prescribed standard. Vacancies 
in grades above Grade II of the Service are 
filled on the basis of promotion although, in some 
cases, posts of 1st Personal Assistant to Ministers 
can be filled from outside on an ad hoc basis. 


_130-300 in the Subordinate Offices. We fetL that 
“this distinction in the maximum of the scale^j^^ 
not tie retained and that the scales of UDCs 
Secretariat and outside should be the same.^^M 
recommend for the Upper Division Clerks i.e., G;^^ 
I of the CSCS, the scale of Rs. 330-560. ISi 


IV. The Central Secretariat Stenographers’ Service 

43. The Central Secretariat Stenographers’ 
vice (CSSS) was re-organised with effect froi f^^ 
August 1969. It now consists of the following fSlI 
grades : m 


^tj^-i.^5. While discussing the pay scales of the Steno- 
a ^^^ hers in the Central Secretariat, the Second Pay 
wfejMptmission expressed the view that the disparity 
s^g*n existing between the pay scales of Stenographers 
^^the Secretariat as compared to the Stenographers 
non-Secretariat organisations was too wide. On 
L tJ phis basis, the Second Pay Commission recommended 
ihe scale of Rs. 150-300 for Secretariat Stenographers 
■W»^|t he lowest grade clarifying that a higher start for. 
^^S&etariat Stenographers was being recommended 
^^gjfhe assumption that recruitment to the grade would 
made on the bsasis of an open competitive exa- 
I Sf^ination conducted by the Union Public Service 


ommission. In prescribing the scale of Rs. 210-425 


Grade 

Nos. 

Scale of pay (Rs.) 

Selection Grade 

. 167 

35(K5t)0)-25-500-30-590- 

EB-30-800-EB-830- 

35-900. 

Grade I 

. 197 

350(400)-25-650-EB-30- 

770. 

Grade 11. 

. 2252 

210-10-270-15-300-EB- 

15-450-EB-20-530. 

Grade Til 

. 1651 

130-5-160-8-200-EB- 

8-256-EB-8-280. 


for the then Grade III (now Grade II) of the Service, 
the Second Pay Commission did not accept the 
demand made by the associations representing Sec¬ 
retariat Stenographers for being treated on par with 
the Assistants in the Secretariat. For Personal 
Assistants to Secretaries and Joint Secretaries, the 
Second Pay Commission recommended the scale 
of Rs. 320-530. For the 1st Personal Assistant to 
Ministers and Private Secretaries to Secretaries, 
they recommended the same scale with a special pay 
of Rs. 100 and Rs. 50 respectively. These recommen- 


This Selection Grade comprises posts of Private 
Secretaries to Deputy Ministers and Secretaries/ 
Additional Secretaries and 1st Personal Assistants 
to Ministers. Senior Personal Assistants to Joint 
Secretaries are in Grade I, and Personal Assistants to 
Directors/Deputy Secretaries are in Grade II. There 
is also provision for attaching a Stenographer, 
Grade II with two Under Secretaries. Grade III 


dations were modified by the Government consi¬ 
derably. The lowest grade suggested by the Second 
Pay Commission, viz, Rs. 150-300 was not introduc¬ 
ed and the system of Steno-typist was continued till 
the re-organisation of the CSSS in 1969. Further, 
the scales of Rs. 210-425 and Rs. 320-530 were in¬ 
troduced in an integrated form thereby bringing 
about parity between the Secretariat Stenographers 
at this level and the Assistants of the CSS. For 


Stenographers are attached to Officers of the rank higher grades, the system of special pay proposed by 

of Under Secretary and below. the Second Pay Commission was not accepted and 

the scale of Rs. 350-(400)-25-650 was introduced for 


44. The present Grade III of the CSSS was con- the then Grade I of the Service, i.e., for the 1st 

stifuted initially by converting the posts of Steno- Personal Assistants to Ministers and Private Secre- 

typists and redeploying that category, subject to the taries to Secretaries. 
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46. We have discussed in Chapter 10 the demand have always been on separate scales of pay and 

made by the associations of Stenographers working because there is appreciable difference between the 

in non-Secretariat Organisations for parity with the responsibilities attaching to posts of stenographers 

Stenographers of the CSSS. We need only note at these two levels. We find that some measures of 

here that the standards of selection into the grades improvement in the career prospects of CSSS officers 

of the CSSS are relatively stiffer than for corresponding was effected in the year 1969 with the im¬ 
posts in the Subordinate Offices. At the higher levels, provement in Grade I and creation of the Selec- 

the Second Pay Commission* was of the view that tion Grade. Despite these steps, however, the pro¬ 
parity between the CSSS and Stenographers in other motion prospects for Grade II Stenographers of the 

offices was not justified. According to it*, there CSSS remain meagre. We think that the position 

was “no comparison between the duties and responsi- should be reviewed in order to locate senior posts in 

bilities of 1st Personal Assistants to Ministers, and the Secretariat and Attached offices where it would 

Private Secretaries to Secretaries to Government, be justified to attach a Grade I Stenographer instead 

and those of Stenographers attached to even the high- of a Grade II Stenographer. We would also suggest 

est officers in other offices”. We also feel that the that Grade II Stenographers should be allowed to 

duties and responsibilities attaching to members of appear along with Assistants in the limited depart- 

this Service in the Selection Grade and Grade I are, mental examination conducted for filling up a pro- 

generally speaking, higher than those attaching to the portion of posts of Section Officers of the CSS as 

senicff-most posts of Stenographers in the non-Secre- was the case till 1969 when the CSSS was re-orga- 

tariat organisations. At these levels, therefore, nised. 

it would not be appropriate to aim for parity. We, 
however, feel that a regular opportunity should be 

provided to the stenographers in the non-Secretariat 49. Although an outlet to posts of Under Sec- 

organisations for entering the cadre of Secretariat retary has been provided to the CSSS officers of the 

stenographers. Under the existing provisions, five Selection Grade after 10 years’ service, in actual prac- 

out of eight vacancies in the present Grade II of the tice only a few can ever hope to reach that level. In 

CSSS are filled by direct recruitment. We suggest _^ -Our view, the experience gained by the good Private 
that out of the five vacancies filled by direct recruiwJ^^^^prUaries should continue to be utilised in the line 
ment, one should be reserved for the stenograpl^w^^^&jf^ch they have gained experience. Instead 
working in non-Secretariat offices, provided tli^^ ^S^^^ lfetking the senior and experienced CSSS officers 
come up to a certain minimum standard at the corp^Sj^^^^h out into a somewhat different line at 
petitive examination. ^fi^^^^^level, it would be better to provide them 

a non-functional selection grade above the pre- 

47. The Central Secretariat Stenographers’ Ser-|jiLb^t grade of Rs. 350(500>900 and we recommend 

vice Association has asked for Grade III and Grade III JO |^<^rdingly. Pursuant to this recommendation, the 
of the Service such scales as may be prescribed re^-^-j^^ ^^^ ure of the CSSS will have to be re-designated, 
pectively for the UDCs of the Central Secretarpw3®»^Mesent selection grade is actually a misnomer as 
Clerical Service and the Assistants of the CentrMfe-^^^lf ^g ies to posts which can be graded as the top posts 
Secretariat Service. This is also the present posi-"^®SiMPlnis Service on a functional basis. We, there- 
tion and we see no reason to make any change. Th^|^ij3 recommend that the grade, designations and pay 
Association has also suggested that Grade II Steno- scdles of the CSSS should be revised as indicated be- 

graphers with 15 years’ service in the grade should be low : 

allowed to switch over to the Assistants’ grade with ___ _ ___ 


full benefit of past service in order to relieve severe 
promotion blocks at this level. While it is true that 
the number of posts above Grade II of the CSSS is 
small we feel that it will not be appropriate to improve 
promotion prospects in the CSSS at the expense 
Of another service, viz., the CSS. The Department 
of Personnel has also expressed the same view. 

48. The Central Secretariat Stenographers’ Ser¬ 
vice Association and the CSSS Gazetted Officers, 
Association have both asked for the merger of 
the existing Grade 1 and Selection Grade of the 
CSSS again on the ground of poor promotion pros¬ 
pects. In our view, the merger of Grade I and Selec¬ 
tion Grade will not be justified because these posts 


Existing Designation 

Proposed 

Designation 

Proposed 
scale (Rs.) 

— 

Grade A 

(Selection 

Grade) 

900-1400 

Selection Grade 

. Grade A 

775-1200 

Grade I . 

Grade B 

650-1040 

Grade II. 

. Grade C 

425-800 

Grade III 

Grade D 

330-560 


The strength of the Selection Grade above Grade A 
should be 25% of the strength of Grade A. 


*PaTagraph 40 of Chapter XII of its Report (Page 137). 



CHAPTER 10 


OFFICE STAFF IN NON-SECRETARIAT ORGANISATIONS 


I. General 

The staff employed in the operating and commercial 
"offices as in the Posts and Telegraphs and the Rail¬ 
ways, have been dealt with in separate chapters along 
with other categories of employees special to such 
departments. We cover in this chapter the office 
staff employed in what are generally referred to as 
administrative offices. The classification of adminis¬ 
trative offices outside the Secretariat into Attached 
and Subordinate Offices is generally based on the 
following scheme. The Attached Offices are res¬ 
ponsible both for providing executive direction for 
the implementation of the policies formulated by the 
Ministry concerned, and also for providing the 
Ministry with technical information and advice on 
specialised aspects of questions dealt with by them. 

The Subordinate Offices function as field agencies 
responsible for the detailed execution of Govern¬ 
ment’s decisions. If the amount of executive direc¬ 
tion involved is not great, the Subordinate Office 
functions directly under the Ministry; otherwise, 
it functions under the direction of an Attached 
Office. 

2. The traditional classification described abc 
has come to acquire significance with the creatic 
various services under the Central Secretariat Sei* 

Scheme. Thus, the office staff employed in 
Attached Offices, almost all of which participate! 
the Central Secretariat Services Scheme, are in 
same hierarchical levels and pay scales as prescribed i 
for their counterparts in the Secretariat while thos" 
working in the Subordinate Offices are not. 
distinction actually becomes material after the 
of the UDC, since the pay scales prescribed fori 
LDCs* and UDCs** in the Subordinate Offices are 
inferior to those prescribed for the LDCs and UD(fejtra 
of the Central Secretariat Clerical Service (CSCS); ” 
in fact, UDCs in Subordinate Offices are on the scale 
of Rs. 130-300 as against Rs. 130-280 prescribed for 
the UDCs of the CSCS. Above the level of UDC, 
the hierarchies in the Secretariat and participating 
Attached Offices comprise the Assistants (Rs. 210-5.30) 
and Section Officers (Rs. 350-900) while in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Offices, the designations are different and 
the grades vary from department to department. 

The more common grades in the latter offices are 
Rs. 210-380, Rs. 335-425, Rs. 350-475 and Rs. 450-575. 

Due to these differences, the office staff in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Offices have been representing that the dis¬ 
tinctions maintained between the participating Atta¬ 
ched Offices, other Attached Offices and the Sub¬ 
ordinate Offices are artificial and are not justified by 

*LDC—Lower Division Clerk 

**UDC—Upper Division Clerk 

t Recommendation No. 11 (Page 44). 


material differences in the nature of the work per¬ 
formed by them. 

3. While the Second Pay Commission did not 
go into the merits of the classification of the offices, 
they suggested that offices should be classified on a 
functional basis, in that offices closely and directly 
associated with the Ministries in the shaping of poli¬ 
cies, and those responsible for providing executive 
directions to the field should be regarded as Attached 
Offices while offices responsible for the execution of 
policies and programmes of the Government should 
be regarded as Subordinate Offices. They also men¬ 
tioned that the inclusion of certain offices in the 
Central Secretariat Services Scheme had resulted in 
anomalies as the work in some of the “included” 
offices was not at all comparable to that in the Secre¬ 
tariat. Our analysis also shows that the inclusion 
of an office in the Central Secretariat Services Scheme 
of not always directly relatable to the nature of func¬ 
tions entrusted to that office. For instance, the Armed 
Forces Headquarters whose role and functions are 
clearly such as have been indicated for Attached 
Offices, is not an “included” office; while the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India is an “included” office, other 
fnijlar organisations like the Anthropological Survey 
^^dia. Botanical Survey of India and Geological 
’ ^y of India are “non-included” offices; and while 
I National Academy of Administration is an 
^eluded” office, the National Police Academy is 
t. There are more examples of this type which 
^indicate that, in quite a few cases, the hierarchical 
jJdterns appropriate to Secretariat have been adopted 
' "jie non-Secretariat organisations without reference 
:tual organisational requirements. 

ra^4. The Administrative Reforms Commission in 
US' report on the Machinery of the Government of 
India and its Procedures of Work (September, 1968) 
made certain recommendationsf covering the cases 
where non-Secretariat organisations should be inte¬ 
grated with the Secretariat proper and where the 
present distinction between policy making and execu¬ 
tive organisations should be continued. These re¬ 
commendations are still under consideration of the 
Government and the matter is reported to be under 
examination at a high level. Although we have gone 
by the existing classification of the offices, we would 
suggest that an early comprehensive review should 
be carried out in order to remove the existing anomalies 
which give rise to a sense of grievance to the office 
staff working in the “non-included” offices as respects 
their pay scales and promotion prospects. 
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5. There is also the basic question whether the 
office staff in the Secretariat and the Attached Offices 
need a more favourable hierarchical pattern and 
pay structure than those employed in the Subordinate 
Offices. It is argued that implementation of Govern¬ 
ment policies in the field is no less important than 
the task of policy formulation and that generally the 
working conditions in the field are more arduous than 
those in the Secretariat or in the headquarters of the 
Attached Offices. Many witnesses have expressed 
the view that while work in the Secretariat is very 
important in nature, there need not be any built-in 
advantage in the pay structure devised for the Secre¬ 
tariat staff. We have dealt with this issue, to some 
extent, in Chapter 9 while commenting upon the 
requirements of the Secretariat and the need for pre¬ 
serving the quality of recruitment to the Services of 
the Central Secretariat. We have also noted the 
higher qualifications prescribed for the Assistants of 
the Central Secretariat Service and the recruitment to 
the Secretariat Services through all-India competi¬ 
tive examinations. While we do not subscribe to 
the traditional theory that the staff in the Secretariat 
should be treated as a superior class, we do not 
think that it would be right to impose uniform staff¬ 
ing patterns in the Secretariat, the Attached Offices 
and the Subordinate Offices. The posts created at 
different levels and the qualifications and metho^ 
of recruitment prescribed should be related 
organisational requirements, the nature of the' 
performed, and the demands made on the sta^ 
different types of offices. It would be neither 
ductive nor efficient to provide identical hierarch? 
patterns and comparable pay and promotion pr(!^s*] 
pects in disregard of these important factors. T^i;" 
was also the opinion expressed by a number of “ ^ 
nesses including the Finance Secretary and the 
penditure Secretary. Thus, while we have refra 
from suggesting the creation of cadres which do 
exist at present in Subordinate Offices, we have 
and large recommended parity in scales as between 
similar cadres both in the Secretariat and outside the 
Secretariat. 

n. Armed Forces Headquarters. 

6. The Army Headquarters, Naval Headquarters 
and Air Headquarters are collectively referred to 
as the Armed Forces Headquarters (AFHQ). These 
organisations together with the inter-Service organisa¬ 
tions, e.g., Research and Development Organisation, 
Joint Cipher Bureau and Armed Forces Medical 
Services Directorate virtually stand in relation to the 
Defence Ministry as Attached Offices, providing 
technical information and advice to the Ministry of 
Defence and controlling and directing a number of 
Subordinate Offices. 

7. The question of extending the Central Secre¬ 
tariat Services Scheme to the AFHQ and the inter- 
Service Organisations has been considered many 
times since the inception of the Scheme. In the begin¬ 
ning, it was felt that it would not be appropriate to 
bring these organisations within the Scheme, owing 
to the different procedures obtaining in the AFHQ, 
and the need for continuity. The proposal came up 
for reconsideration on several occasions but it was 

2 M of Fin./73—7, 


dropped each time resulting finally in the constitution 
of three Services with effect from 1-3-1968, viz., the 
AFHQ Civil Service, the AFHQ Clerical Service 
and the AFHQ Stenographers' Service. We discuss 
each of these in the ensuing paragraphs. 

8. The grades prescribed for the AFHQ Civil 
Service and the sanctioned strength is given in the 
table below: 

Table I 


Grade 

Scale of pay (Rs.) 

No. 

posts 

of 

Senior Civilian Staff 
Officer 

1100-50-1400 


26 

Civilian Staff Officer 

740—30—800—50— 1150 


.306 

Assistant Civilian Staff 
Officer 

3 50-(400)-25-500-30-590 
-EB-30-800 


666 

Assistant . 

210-10-270-15-300-EB- 

1.5-450-EB-20-530 


1515 


60-1600) has been provided recently in this Service, 
but its strength is nil at present because no permanent 
■post on this scale has been located so far which could 
be included in the cadre. 

9. At the lowest level, the pay scale is the same as 
nrescribed for the Assistants of the Central Secretariat 
vice. The method of recruitment and the quah- 
axSons prescribed are also the same. We recom- 
febd for this grade the scale of Rs. 425-800. 

J 10 . The Assistant Civilian Staff Officers, formerly 
t^signated as Superintendents, are performing func¬ 
tions comparable to those discharged by the Section 
I Officers in the Attached Offices participating in the 
^^tral Secretariat Services Scherne. The provisions 
relating to recruitment and qualifications now pre- 
Wbed correspond to parallel provisions made for 
ne posts of Section Officer in the CSS, including the 
i^ement of direct recruitment through category 111 
of the IAS etc. Examination conducted annually 
by the Union Public Service Commission. Consider¬ 
ing these points of similarity, we recommend that the 
A^istant Civilian Staff Officer should be given the 
scale of Rs. 650-1200, i.e., the scale recommended 
for Section Officers of the CSS. 

11. The associations representing the Qvilian 
Staff Officers and the Senior Civilian Staff Officers 
have claimed that, in the matter of pay scales, they 
should be equated respectively to 
taries and Deputy Secretaries of the CSS. t he graue 
of Civilian Staff Officer was introduced with effect 
from 1-3-1968 after amalgamating the then existing 
levels of Officer Supervisor (Rs. 740-30-830-35-900) 
and Civilian Staff Officer Grade II/Deputy Assistant 
Director (Rs. 800-40-1000). We think that at this 
level there is qualitative difference between the duties 
and responsibilities of the Under Secretary and the 
Civilian Staff Officer and it would be adequate to all^ 
the Civilian Staff Officers the scale of Rs. 1050-1600. 
As for the Senior Civilian Staff Officer, we find that 
the Second Pay Commission had 
same scale as for the Under Secretary ^ the Gov«n- 
ment of India. After the constitution of the AFHQ 
Civil Service, the post has been given the 
1100-1400. While we do not think that it would be 
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justified to treat this post as equivalent to that of 
Deputy Secretary in the Central Government, we feel 
that some upgradation is necessary considering the 
level of this post and its supervisory role over the work 
of civilian officers and Service officers of Major’s 
rank. We have been informed that with a view to 
improving the promotion prospects of the members 
of the AFHQ Civil Service, steps are being taken 
to include in the Service certain posts of Joint Director 
in the grade of Rs. 1300-1600. In our view, the more 
appropriate course would be to elevate the grade of 
Senior Civilian Staff Officers to the level of Rs. 1300- 
1600 in existing terms, and we recommend for this 
grade the scale of Rs. 1500-1800. 

12. The sanctioned strength of the AFHQ Cleri¬ 
cal Service, as on 1-1-1971, is given below: 

Table II 


Grade 

Scale of pay (Rs.) 

No. of 
posts 

Upper Division Clerk 

130-5-160-8-200-EB-8- 

1917 

256-EB-8-280 


Lower Division Clerk 

110-3-131-4-155-EB-4- 

2620 


175-5-180 

- 


The above grades, and the method of recru^^^ 
and qualifications prescribed for recruitment the«^| 
are the same as for the Central Secretariat Cler**’ 
Service (CSCS). We recommend the same sc; 
for these grades as recommended by us for the Grade' 
I and Grade II of the CSCS. r 

13. The existing grades and sanctioned stre 
of the AFHQ Stenographers’ Service is given ir 
table below: 

Table III 


Grade 

Scale of pay (Rs.) 

No. of 



posts 

Selection Grade 

350(500)-25-500-30-590- 

EB-30-800 

20 

Stenographers Grade I 

3 50(400)-25-650-EB-30- 
740 

41 

Stenographers Grade II 

210-10-270-15-300-EB- 
I5-450-EB-20-530 

574 


14. The above grades differ from those prescribed 
for the CS SS in that the pay scales of the two higher 
grades are slightly lower than the corresponding 
scales of Rs. 350-900 and Rs. 350-770 of the CSSS. 
The CSSS also has a Grade III on the scale of Rs. 
130-280. Steps for introducing Grade III in the 
AFHQ Stenographers’ Service are being taken and, 
as in the case of the CSSS, it is proposed to convert 
the existing posts of Stenotypists into posts of Steno¬ 
graphers Grade III on the scale of Rs. 130-280. Thus, 
Grade II and Grade III (when formed) ®f the AFHQ 
Stenographers’ Service are equivalent to the corres¬ 
ponding grades of the CSSS. As regards the posts 
of Stenographers, Grade I and the Selection Grade 
in the AFHQ Stenographers’ Service, it seems that 
the present lower scales for these two grades have been 
prescribed in order to retain a certain internal relati¬ 
vity, with the scale prescribed today for the Assistant 
Civilian Staff Officer, viz.. Rs. 350-800. As we have 
already recommended parity in pay scales prescribed 
for the Assistant Civilian Staff Officer and the Section 
Officer of the CSS, there is no longer any need for 
maintaining differences in the scales prescribed for 
this Service and the CSSS. Accordingly, we recom¬ 
mend that the various grade of the AFHQ Steno¬ 
graphers’ Service should be given the same pay scale 
as recommended for the corresponding grades of 

le CSSS. We also recommend that the existing 
jtion grade should be re-designated as Grade A 
_/the existing Grade I as Grade B. The present 
fade II should be re-designated as Grade C. 

in. Clerical Grades 

15. We deal in this section only with the standard 
|lerical categories commonly employed in the various 

i-secretariat organisations excluding the Attached 
;ces participating in the Central Secretariat Services 
erne and the Armed Forces Headquarters and ioter- 
tervice organisations. At the lower levels, all adminis- 
W^ative offices follow the same pattern as the 
Secretariat entrusting routine clerical work like receipt, 
diary and despatch, typing etc. to the Lower Division 
Clerks, and other clerical work, including dealing work, 
to the Upper Division Clerks. In the Railways, 
a separate stream has been created for the typists 
with regular posts outside the clerical cadre; there 
were 4601 such posts comprising 2394 posts on Rs. 
110-180, 1756 posts on Rs. 130-300 and 451 posts on 
Rs. 210-380. Excluding the Supervisory grades, 
the number of posts and pay scales of the standard 
clerical categories in the various departments are 
given in the table below: 


■ - "iji 


Table IV 


Pay Scales 
(Rs.)^ 





P&T 

Defence 

(excluding 

AFHQ) 

Rev. 

& 

Insce 

♦ 

Rlys. 

C&AG 

Others 

Total 

110-180 . 
130-300 . 

150-240 . 

180-380 . 

210-380 . 

210-425 . 

210-530 . 


r« 

tiC ■ 



3,964 

4,859 

li9 

28,582 

13,307 

289 

76 

’S 

9,431 

15,221 

3 

3i 

53,324 

41,876 

45i 

66 

7,140 

24,470 

6 

5,442 

25,201 

25,976 

435 

3,879 

47 

12 

1,27,642 

1,25,709 

733 

76 

9,891 

47 

109 




Total 


8,942 

42,254 

24,686 

95,717 

37,058 . 

55,550 

2,64,207 


♦Including Typists’ posts. 
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16. The posts of Lower Division Clerks are gener- major exceptions to this general practice arc the or- 

rally filled by direct recruitment of persons having ganisations under the Comptroller and auditor- 

matriculation qualifictions, but in each department General, the Defence Accounts Department and the 

there is some provision for promoting Class IV Pay & Accounts Offices, where 4 out of every 5 

personnel, the quota earmarked ranging from 10% vacancies are filled by direct recruitment, and the 

in most Subordinate Offices to 25% in the Railways Income-Tax Department and Railway Accounts Dc- 

and to as much as 50 % in the Posts and Telegraphs. partment where there is direct recruitmet to 50% 

The actual procedure followed in making direct re- and 20% of the vacancies respectively. For direct 

cruitment differs from department to department. recruitment to the post of UDC, the minimum educa- 

Most Subordinate Offices are reported to be resorting tional qualification prescribed is a Degree, 

to local recruitment through the Employment Exchanges 

In the Posts and Telegraphs, arrangements 19 . To acquaint ourselves with the variegated 

are inore centralised and recruitment to Class III duties entrusted to the clerical categories, we collected 

posts is done at the level of P&T Circles, but clerks information from a number of Subordinate Offices 

are recruited on the basis of the marks obtained in as part of a job description programme. Although 

the Matriculation examination with some weightage this programme was in the nature of a pilot study 

for higher qualifications. In the Railways, the Lower and the coverage achieved could not be high, our 

Division Clerks, like other Class III staffs, are recruited study has shown that there is an unnecessary multi- 

on a zonal basis through the Railway Public Service plkity in the designationTeffipIbyeff to describe clerks 

Commissions. We commend the adoption of arrange- doing more or less the same type of job in the different 

ments broadly similar to those devised by the Rail- offices. We would suggest the adoption of uniform 

ways and suggest that, wherever practicable, the dc- designations for greater simplicity and standardisa- 

partments should arrange for recruitment of the LDCs tion. Thus, designations like junior clerk, assistant : 

on the basis of open advertisement and a competitive clerk, typist-clerk, clerk grade II, lower division clerk, 

test instead of through the Employment Exchanges. clerk-c«m-typist, upper division clerk, senior clerk. 

This examination need not be an elaborate one, and clerk grade I etc. should be replaced by standard 

may consist of simple objective tests as recommended* _ single designations like UDC and LDC or Clerk Grade 
by the Adimnistrative Reforms Commission. Clerk Grade II. " 


17. In connection with the recruitment The analysis of the facts collected by us under 

posts of Lower Division Clerks, we should job description programme and the ^rther study 

emphasise the desirability of providing adequ^^^^pH” by the Administrative Staff College 

promotion avenues to the suitable Class IV empIoye|s)| i y j I indicates that the sue m the jobs entrusted 

Considering the proportion of vacancies of LD^ jf JP® 

filled by promotion of Class IV employees j ^^^ ^siderably from office to office and within the same 

Posts and Telegraphs and the Railways, it ^ inference lends support to the 

possible to enhance the promotion quota of ^ 

the vacancies of LDCs prescribed for the Class % l lE£S^si ^^^^> highlights the need for developing 

employees in most offices. One practical way atfriaa STiffPP®’’ 

increasing the induction of Class IV employees into * '^tional reallocation of work between the two clerical 
the LDC’s grade could be to encourage them to learn grades, 

typing, so that such of them as acquire proficiency 

in typing could be employed on the typing jobs straight- 21. In the same connection, we found that quite 

away. In line with the recommendation made a few jobs entrusted to the LDCs were broadly com- 

by us for the Central Secretariat Clerical Service, parable to those being performed by the UDCs. 

we would recommend that up to 15% of the vacancies It can be argued that this strengthens the claim made 

in the LDC’s grade should be reserved for promotion by certain unions that the division between the LDCs 

of suitable Class IV employees subject to their satis- and the UDCs is merely artificial and not necessitated 

fying certain minimuin standards of selection. by any difference in the nature of work. We h^ye 

We have been told that in certain departments there examined this demand with care in the light of the 

has been deterioration owing to the excessive indue- . substantial amount of information collected under the • 

tion of Class IV employees into the higher categories. : job description programme. Our analysis reveals 

The situation should, therefore, ^ under constant that while there is an extentjaf overlap in the duties 

watch, and dilution of the clerical cadres should be being performed today by the LDCs on the one hand 

avoided. The percentage reserved for promotion and the UDCs on the other, the extent of such overlap 

is not sacrosanct and may be revised in either direction is generally not more than what is consistant with the 

according to circumstances. overlapping scales prescribed for these two grades. 

Further, while the bulk of the LDCs are employed on 
clerical duties of a routine nature like registration and 

18. At the level of UDCs, the general rule in distribution of dak, copying information and filling 

most Subordinate Offices is to fill all posts by the outstandard forms, simple arithmetical calculations, 

promotion of LDCs or provide for direct recruitment and typing, the UDCs arc generally required to handle 

up to one-eighth the number of vacancies. The case work and house-keeping functions requiring 

♦Rocjmatisndation No. 19 in its Report on Personnel Admioistration—April 1969 (Page 52). 
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knowledge of basic budgetary rules and procedures, 
simple accounts and establishment matters and the 
relevant departmental rules and regulations. In 
the small number of cases where the jobs being handled 
by some LDCs are comparable to jobs generally en¬ 
trusted to the UDCs, the proper course would be to 
identify such jobs and upgrade them to the level of 
UDC rather than cite such cases in support of merger 
of the two grades. Oufview is that there is a quali¬ 
tative difference in the duties assigned to the LDCs 
and UDCs and it would not be correct to merge the 
two grades. There are incidental advantages also 
in having a promotional avenue for LDCs in that 
they are not frustrated, and the Government is 
assured of experienced persons coming up to a specified 
standard as UDCs. 

/ 22. For clerks on the scale of Rs. 110-180, viz.. 

Lower Division Clerks, Clerks Grade II etc., we re¬ 
commend the scale of Rs. 260-400. 

23. The Second Pay Commission suggested placing 
10% of the posts of LDCs in the selection grade of 
Rs. 150:240 in cadres in which the proportion of pro¬ 
motion posts was less than half the number of posts 
in the lower division. From the information available 
with us, it appears that few departments have provideq 
a selection grade for the LDCs on this basis.j 
the figures in Table IV will show, the selection 
of the LDCs accounted for only 733 posts in 
Departments. We believe that in some Departm^ 
e.g., Defence, this category is being wasted out cc 
quent on the decision to improve the ratio of the UI 
to the LDCs. The unions representing clerks 
also not generally in favour of selection grades of LI^ ' 
because their first preference is for a re-determin^^fTl 
of the ratio between the number of posts of 
and UDCs. We find that the promotion prospe(^S^'^';'* 
the LDCs in the Subordinate Officers are genem 
better than those of the LDCs of the CSCS and tf 
there is no selection grade in the CSCS. We feel 
that there is no need for providing a selection grade 
for the Lower Division Clerks in Subordinate Offices 
and we recommend accordingly. For the LDCs 
who are at present in the selection grade of Rs. 150-240, 
we recommend that they should be given the scale of 
Rs. 330-480 till such time as they retire or get pro¬ 
moted. 

24. We find that the direct recruits to the UDCs’ 
grade in the Audit Department are advanced to the 
stage of Rs. 150 on the scale of Rs. 130-300 as soon 
as they pass the departmental confirmatory examina¬ 
tion which can be taken any time after their having 
put in 6 months’ service. With the higher start which 
is linked to the stage of Rs. 150 of the present scale 
being proposed by us, there would be no justification 
for continuing this provision any longer and we 
recommend that no advance increments should be 
allowed to the direct recruits on passing the confir¬ 
matory examination after the introduction of the new 
scale proposed by us for the UDCs. We would suggest 
that the confirmation of such UDCs should be made 


5 xamination. Further, the promotees to the UDCs’ 
jrade in the Audit Department are being granted four 


advance increments on their passing the confirmatory 
examination. This is in addition to the benefit ob¬ 
tained by them on their fixation in the UDCs’ scale 
on promotion under the normal rules. We are not 
convinced of the need for this special dispensation 
in favour of the promoted UDCs in the Audit De¬ 
partment and would recommend the discontinuance 
of this practice. 

25. Many unions representing the Upper Division 
Clerks in the Subordinate Offices have claimed that 
the work performed by them is of the same nature 
as that performed by the Assistants in the Secretariat 
and Attached Offices and that they should, there¬ 
fore, be given the Assistants’ pay scale. As mentioned 
in the previous chapter, the case work handled in 
the sections of the Secretariat is generally divided bet¬ 
ween the Assistants and the Upper Division Clerks 
on the basis that the more difficult and complex cases 
will be dealt with by the former and only the simple 
routine cases by the latter. This by itself brings out 
the difference in the nature of the work performed by 
the two categories. Further, dealing with files relat¬ 
ing to policy issues and programme review at the Cen¬ 
tral level calls for greater ability and mental applica- 
,tion than dealing with matters connected with the 
implementation of Government decisions. It is for 
esc considerations that a higher standard of exami- 
wn has been prescribed for recruitment to the 
Js of Assistants in the Secretariat. Considering the 
'thods of recruitment and the duties assigned, we 
I that the Upper Division Clerks in the Subordinate 
'ffices should have parity with the Upper Division 
_ lerks of the CSCS and not with the Assistants. In 
Revising the scale for the UDCs in the Subordinate 
“ ices, we have kept in mind the fact that a Degree 
he prescribed educational qualification for direct 
lledPuitment. We have, therefore, suggested the same 
rt for the UDCs as for the other categories who are 
irecfly recruited from among graduates and who are 
Jday on the scale of Rs. 150-300. We, therefore, 
recommend the scale of Rs. 330-560 for the Upper 
Division Clerks. 

26. In the organisations under the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General and in the Defence Accounts 
Department, the UDCs have a Selection Grade (Rs. 
210-380) also. The raison d’etre for this grade is the 
fact that in these organisations the UDCs have no 
chance of promotion if they fail to pass the Subordi¬ 
nate Accounts Service Examination. Taking note 
of this feature as also the higher level of difficulty of 
a proportion of jobs handled by the UDCs in these 
Departments, the Second Pay Commission endorsed 
the continuance of the selection grades for the UDCs 
in these Departments. For similar reasons there are 
269 posts of Selection Grade UDC on this scale in 
the Pay and Accounts Offices under the Department 

1 of Supply. We would recommend that all these posts 
of selection grade UDCs should be given the scale of 
Rs. 425-640. 

27. There are about 40 posts of UDC in the same 
scale, viz., Rs. 210-380 in a few Departments. We 
further find that the posts of Selection Grade UDC have 
been put on slightly different pay scales in two places; 
76 such posts in the Canteen Stores Department under 







the Ministry of Defence are on the scale of Rs.^160-380 
and 46 such posts under the Department of Atomic 
Energy are on the scale of Rs. 210-425. The solitary 
post of Senior Clerk in the National Academy of 
Administration is on the scale of Rs. 210-425. We 
do not see any justification for these differences in 
pay scales. Government should review the position 
in this behalf and only such posts of UDCs-Selection 
Grade should be continued as fulfil the conditions, 
existing in Accounts Offices viz., direct recruitment of 
UDCs and no promotion without passing a stiff 
departmental examination. For such of these posts 
as are continued, the scale of Rs. 425-640 should be 
adopted. 

28. There are some posts of Assistant in a few of 

the “non-included” Attached Offices and Subordi¬ 
nate Offices. The scale of pay for these posts is iden¬ 
tical with that of Assistants of the Central Secretariat 
Service. We recommend for these posts the same 
scale as recommended for the Assistants in the Secre¬ 
tariat. Government should review the need for 
continuing such posts in the Subordinate Offices after 
all the offices outside the Secretariat have been reclassi¬ 
fied as we have suggested in paragraph 4 above. We 
feel that it would be advantageous to have some posts 
of Assistant in the Attached Offices whether “included” 
or “non-included”. The method of recruitment 
such posts should be the same as prescribed for 
Assistants of the CSS. • ' ' 

29. On behalf of the Typists’cadre in the Railwa; 
the demand has been made that their cadre should 
merged with the general clerical cadre. At present,! 
entrants to the Typists’ cadre in the Railways have] 
the option to switch over to the clerical stream with 
5 years of their joining service and in this connectii 


the demand has been made that this option should 
be available even after the period of 5 years. We 
have examined the number of posts in the three grades 
of Rs. 110-180, Rs. 130-300 and Rs. 210-380 and find 
that the promotion prospects of Typists in the Rail¬ 
ways up to the grade of Rs. 210-380 compare favour¬ 
ably with the prospects of personnel in the clerical 
stream. The Ministry of Railways has intimated that 
it would lead to a number of practical difficulties in 
providing clerical jobs to the Typists, specially those 
in the higher grades if such a merger were effected. 
The Typists even after the 5-year, period have the op¬ 
portunity to compete for the post of stenographer 
which is a more appropriate promotion outlet than 
induction into.the clerical grades at the higher levels. 
We would not, therefore, suggest any change in the 
existing position. We recommend that Typists-on 
these grades should be given the appropriate scales 
recommended by us for the corresponding clerical 
grades. 

IV. Clerical Supervisory Grades 

30. The Second Pay Commission recommended 
only the following four Grades for the Clerical Su¬ 
pervisors : 



Grade 

'^sory Level I 
“ ory Level 11 
isory Level III 
visory Level IV 


Scale of pay (Rs.) 


450-25-575 

350-20-450-25-475 

335-15-425 

210-10-290-15-320-EB- 
15-380. 


J31. The existing number of scales in vogue for the 
dfical supervisory grades in the different departments 
;Ch more as can be seen from the figures contained 
following table : 


Pay Scales 
(Rs.) 


130-300-fSP Rs. 15 to Rs. 40 
210-320 . 

210-350 . 

210-380 . 

210-425 . 

210-450 . 

210-475 . 

210-530 .... 

210-530+ SP Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
250-425 . 

270-420 . 

335-425 . 

325-475 . 

350-20-450-25-475 
350-25-475 
270-575 . 

320-530 . 

325-575 

350-20-450-25-575 


350-25-575 
400-575 . 

450-575 . 




P&T 

Defence 

excluding 

AFHQ 

Rev. & 
Insce. 

Rlys. 

Others 

Total 


95 



. 201 

296 





40 

40 

si 




1 

82 

892 

33 

1,765 

5,9i3 

1,011 

9,614 

1 




120 

121 





1 

I 


2,648 




2,648 


12 




12 




2 

3i 

33 





14 

14 





1 

1 

43 

29 

1,088 

1,216 

94 

2,470 





4 ' 

4 

ii 

60 

102 

205 

680 

1,078 




20 

1 

'21 





9 

9 





7 - 

.7 





30 

30 



i 


96 

97 





25 

25 





3 

3 


124 190 47 . 361 


1,048 2,877 3,080 7,546 2.416 16,967 


Total 
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There is a remarkable lack of uniformity in the desig¬ 
nations, structure of supervisory grades, numbers 
and scales of pay adopted by the different Departments. 
In some cases, odd scales of pay, differing only mar¬ 
ginally from standard scales, have been prescribed for a 
small number of posts without adequate justification. 


32. The lack of uniformity in the structure of super¬ 
visory grades adopted by different Subordinate Offices 
can be gauged from the hierarchical charts given below; 


Directorate General** of 
Ordnance Factories 

Engin eer-in-Chief’s * • 
Branch . 

Office Superintendent 

Rs. 210-475 (565) 

I 

Office Superintendent 

Rs. 210-475 (785) 

1 

Upper Division Clerk 

Rs. 130-300 (3267) 

1 

1 

Upper Division Clerk 

Rs. 130-300 (2453) 

1 

1 

Lower Division Clerk 

Rs. 110-180(4479) 

1 

Lower Division Clerk 

Rs. 110-180 (6684) 


**The same pattern is followed in other organisations 
under the Ministry of Defence. 


Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(Administrative Offices) 

Office Superintendent 
Rs. 350-475(31) 

. I 

Head Assistant 
Rs. 335-425 (43) 

I 

Head Clerk (L.S.G.) 

Rs. 210-380 (892) 

1 

Upper Division Clerk 
Rs. 130-300 (4859) 

I 

Lower Division Clerk 
Rs. 110-180 (3964) 


Central Excise 

Office Superintendent 
Rs. 450-575 (58) 

Deputy Office Superintendent 
Rs. 335-425 (526) 

Head Clerk 
Rs. 210-380 (290) 

Upper Division Clerk 
Rs. 130-300 (3291) 

Lower Division Clerk 
Rs. 110-180 (2236) 


Chief Controller of Printing and Stationery 


Head Clerk 



Rs. 110-180 (14^),^p;|^ 150-240 (89) 


Department of Revenue and Insurance 


Customs Income-Tax 


Office Superintendent 
Rs. 450-575 (54) 

Deputy Ofi^ce Superintendent 
Rs. 335-425 (130) 

Upper Division Clerk 
Rs. 130-300 (1152) 

Lower Division Clerk 
Rs. 110-180 (916) 


Supervisor (Grade I) 

Rs. 350-20-450-25-475 (97) 
Supervisor (Grade II) 

Rs. 335-425 (419) 

Head ClLrk 
Rs. 210-380 (1439) 

Upper Division Clerk 
Rs. 130-300 (10565) 

Lower EHvision Clerk 
Rs. 110-180(6000) 


RAILWAYS (Administrative Offices) 

Office Superintendent (Grade I) 

Rs. 450-575 (190) 

Chief clerk/ Office Superintendent 
(Grade II) 

Rs. 350-475 (225) 

Chief clerk 
Rs. 335-425 (1216) 

Head clerk 


exists in the Income-Tax and Central Excise Depart¬ 
ments is missing on the Customs side with the result 
that promotion from the UDCs’ grade (Rs. 130-300) 
in this Department is direct to the level of Deputy 
Office Superintendent (Rs. 335—425). We believe that 
steps are being taken to gradually convert all ^osts 
of Head Clerks into those of Deputy Office Superinten¬ 
dents in the Central Excise Department also. At the 
highest level also, the grade in. the Income-Tax Depart¬ 
ment is in the scale of Rs. 350—475 as against Rs. 
450—575 in the Central Excise and Customs. 


Rs. 210-380 (5913) 

Senior <!;ierk 
Rs. 130-300 (40120) 

Clerk ^ 

Rs. 110-180 (50945) 

Survey of India 
Superintendent 
Rs. 350-575 (5) 


34. In the administrative ofiices in the Posts and 
Telegraphs and the Railways, the scales in vogue for 
the clerical supervisory grades continue to be the same 
as those recommended by the Second Pay Commission 
except that while the Railways have adopted all the 
four grades, the Posts and Telegraphs have adopted 
only three. Thus, Office Superintendents in the offices 
of Post Masters General etc. are on the scale of 
Rs. 350—475 and not on the scale of Rs. 450—575. 


Office Superintendent 
Rs. 350-475 (15) 

Head Clerk/Assistant/Head Accountant 
Rs. 210-380 (45) 

UDC-in-Charge 

Rs. 130-300-l-SP Rs. 15 (69) 

Upper Division Clerk 
Rs. 130-300 (375) 

Lower Division Clerk 
Rs. 110-180(614) 

Archaeological Survey of India 
Head Clerk 
Rs. 210-380 (24) 

Upper Division Clerk 
Rs. 130-300 (72) 

Lower-Division Clerk 
Rs. 110-180 (178) 

Directorate General of Supplies and Disposals 
Superintendent 
Rs. 350-575 (3) 

Superintendent 
Rs. 350-475 (27) 

Head clerk 
Rs. 335-425 (44) 

I 

Upper Division Clerk Incharge/Upper Division Clerk 
Rs. 130-300-l-SP Rs. 30 (29) Rs. 130-300 (548) 

Lower iivision Clerk 



35. In the organisations, excluding the AFHQ 
and inter-Service organisations, under the Ministry 
of Defence, the structure has been revised in the year 
1970 except for the Directorate General of Ordnance 
^Factories where the change was effected in 1971. There 
only one supervisory level in all these establish- 
under the Ministry of Defence in the scale of 
,^^^5. Previously, all the establishments except 
$iMES had two supervisory levels on the scales of 
,^210—380 and Rs. 335—425, and the MES had a 
itxi. level also on the scale of Rs. 350—475. Thus 
.^^Wtile these establishments employing a substantial 
^ mumber of clerical staff have only one supervisory 
other smaller organisations have 3 to 4 levels. 
ipSTiistance, in the Survey of India, and in the office 
®.i:- . 0 f j^e Director General of Supplies and Disposals, 
Ire are four supervisory levels counting also the 
supervisory level of U,D.C.-in-charge. 


36. In large organisations like the Directorate 
General of Ordnance Factories and other establish¬ 
ments under the Ministry of Defence, the provision 
of only one supervisory level does not seem to be a 
step in the right direction. The results of our study 
as also the study made by the Administrative Staff 
College of India show that clerical supervisory work 
requires to be organised at a minimum of two levf^’" 
barring the very small offices. After detailed exami¬ 
nation of the work assigned to the various supervisory 
levels in the different offices, we are inclined to think 
that, except for very small organisations, there should 
not be less than two nor more than three supervisory 
levels. Further, the highest supervisory grade should 
be allowed only in large offices where the extent of 
supervision involved is comparatively more than in 
the normal run of offices. This is largely true of the 
practice followed in the Railways at present. 


Rs. 110-180 (1156) 

33. The dissimilarity in structures adopted by the 
different offices of the same Ministry/Department is 
best illustrated by the patterns in force in the Depart¬ 
ments of Income-Tax and the Central Excise and Cus¬ 
toms. The level of Head Clerk (Rs. 210—380) which 


37. We have not considered it necessary to attempt 
rationalisation on this basis for the various offices 
in each of the Departments, and we feel that it would 
be convenient for each Department to determine the 
number of supervisory levels required in the various 
offices and select the appropriate scales out of the 
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scales recommended by us. However, we have indi¬ 
cated broadly the manner in which posts on the exist¬ 
ing scales can be brought on to the revised pay scales. 
In certain Departments, it would be necessary to re¬ 
vise the strength of the various grades in the light of 
our specific recommendations. 

38. The main demand that has been made by the 
federations and other unions representing clerical 
supervisors is for parity with the scale prescribed for 
Section Officers in the Secretariat and Attached Offices. 
In the case of clerical supervisors working in the Su¬ 
bordinate Offices of the Ministry of Defence, demands 
have also been made for parity with the scale of the 
former Superintendents of the AFHQ Civil Service. 
We have looked carefully into the nature of work per¬ 
formed by the Head Clerks and Office Superinten¬ 
dents in the Subordinate Offices and feel that it is not 


with the designation of UDC-iu-Charge. In some 
offices, UDCs entrusted with supervisory duties are 
being given no extra remuneration, while in others 
a special pay at rates, ranging from Rs, 15 to Rs. 
40, is being granted. Our examination has shown 
that in some cases, the practice of having UDC-in- 
Charge has been over-utilised as in some of the Govern¬ 
ment Presses, where UDC-in-Charge are supervising 
large complements of clerical staff. We feel that 
where the complement of the staff in a small office 
would not justify creation of a post of Head Clerk, 
the better course would be to place the supervisor in 
that office in a scale, which may be a segment of the 
regular scale prescribed for the Head Clerk :. We 
accordingly recommend that all the posts of UDC- 
in-Charge, which are fully supervisory in nature but 
which cannot be replaced by posts of Head Clerks, 
should be palced on the scale of Rs. 425—600. 


similar to the work expected from Section Officers 
of the CSS or the Assistant Civilian Staff Officers 
(formerly Superintendents) of the AFHQ Civil Ser¬ 
vice. Besides supervisory duties, the Section Officers 
and the Assistant Civilian Staff Officers in the AFHQ 
are expected to make their contribution to the exami¬ 
nation of the issues involved in the case under consi¬ 
deration and, where possible, suggest the appropriate 
course of action. In the matter of recruitment also, 
there are significant differences. While posts in tjaer Jap 
Secretariat and AFHQ are filled by direct recruit 
through the IAS etc. Examination or by promo^^fc^&g 
of Assistants recruited through an all-India competitions® 
examination conducted by the UPSC, the posts 
clerical supervisors in the Subordinate Offices ar^j^^ 
filled by promotion of personnel recruited as LDCa, L U 
or, in some cases, as UDCs. In any case, it wou^jAJ , 
not be sufficient to provide for only one supervisoffil^^ 
grade in the Subordinate Offices, considering the 
ty of work transacted in these offices and the 
variations in the size of the office, scale of operationi^^^' 
degree of supervision expected from the supervisor^pjj^ 
etc. Thus, it would neither be practicable nor de¬ 
sirable to adopt the Secretariat pattern while devising 
the structure of clerical supervisory grades in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Offices. 


41. I'he post of Head Clerk on the scale of 
Rs.210—380 is the baisc supervisory level common to 
most offices. Since all these posts are filled by pro¬ 
motion, and the promotion prospects of the clerks 
recruited to the various Subordinate Offices differ 
considerably, persons with varying lengths of service 
reach this level. The problem of stagnation in this 
was stressed by many unions, but our analysis 
that barring a few offices the prospects for 
^^TOtion to higher grades are not unsatisfactory, 
in a few small organisations this problem is 
e.g., in the Archaeological Survey of India, 
^piie various establishments, excluding the AFHQ 
iter-Service organisations, under the Ministry of 
ce, the integration of the grades of Rs. 210—380 
s. 335—425 into the grade of Rs. 210—475 
ffected mainly on account of poor promotion 
ects. Improvement was also effected recently 
3 Central Excise and Customs by converting 
^Qts on Rs. 210—380 into posts on Rs. 335—425" 
■iWmle we have not endorsed the structural changes 
which have resulted from this revision, we have noted 
the trends which these improvements exhibit. We 
have also noted that in some States persons equivalent 
to Head Clerks in the Subordinate Offices of the 


39. In determining th,^= pay scales suitable 
to the posts of clerical superviflwjat different levels, 
we have kept in mind the needfor improving the effi¬ 
ciency of fhese offices. It is not so much with the 
Secretariat as with the large number of Subordinate 
Offices located at various places in the country that 
the public in general comes into contact. The image 
of the Administration is often made or marred by the 
maimer in which official business is transacted 
in these offices since it is here that matters affecting 
the citizens intimately are disposed of. In this context, 
the need for supervision is obvious and while we 
recognise that the tone of the office is largely set by the 
officer holding charge as head of office, the assistance 
rendered by the Head Clerk or the Office Superinten¬ 
dent in maintaining the efficiency of the office cannot 
be minimised. 

40. At the lowest level, the practice, fortunately 
not very common, seems to be of entrusting supervi¬ 
sion of a Section or Sub-Section to a UDC, generally 


Central Government are receiving higher emoluments 
at the maximum of their pay scales. Taking these 
factors into account, as also the need for strengthening 
supervision in these offices, we recommend the scale 
of Rs. 425—700 for the posts of Head Clerks etc. 
which are today on the scale of Rs.210—380. We 
recommend the same scale for the posts on the scales 
of Rs.210—350, Rs.210—425 and Rs. 210—450. We 
would also recommend that the pattern recently intro¬ 
duced in the Defence establishments, excluding AFHQ 
and inter-Service organisations, should be reviewed 
and the majority of the posts of Office Superinten¬ 
dents in these establishments which are on Rs. 
210-475 should be placed on the scale that we have 
recommended for Head Clerks. The remaining 
posts could be placed on the scale which wc recommend 
below for the next higher supervisory level. We 
are not suggesting any specific ratio as the position 
would differ from one organisation to another and 
it is a matter which can be sorted out by the depart¬ 
ments concerned taking the requirements of different 
offices into account. 
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42. The nex,t supervisory level consists mainly 
of the posts borne on the scale of Rs. 335—425 desig¬ 
nated variously in the different offices. In most orga¬ 
nisations, posts at this level are filled by promotion 
of Head Clerks etc. on the scale ofRs. 210—380 
except in a few organisations such as the Directorate 
General of Supplies and Disposals, and the Customs 
where UDCs are promoted directly to this level. 
The scale of Rs. 335—425 was recommended by the 
Second Pay Commission for Supervisory Level III 
and the scale of Rs. 350—475 was recommended by 
them for Supervisory Level 11. Our examination shows 
that the difference in these two scales is not always 
relatable to differences in duties and responsibili¬ 
ties and the classification of supervisory posts on the 
scales of Rs. 335—425 and Rs. 350—475 is not necess - 
rily based on a systematic evaluation of the duties 
and responsibilities attached to these po.sts. Thus, 
while in certain departments, the scale of Rs. 350—475 
is the highest grade, e.g.. Supervisor Grade I in the 
Income-tax Department, and Office Superintendents 
in Posts and Telegraphs, it is the second supervisory 
level in the Railways and the Survey of India. Gener¬ 
ally, promotions to posts on Rs. 350—475 are made 
from among supervisors in the grade of Rs. 335—425, 
but in a few offices, e.g., the Survey of India, Super¬ 
visors on the scale of Rs. 210—380 are promoted to^ 
posts at this level. Accordingly, it would be 
able to combine the posts at these levels, pro*^^^ 
at the same time the upgradation of a proi^^^® 
of posts on Rs. 350—475 to the next higher 
oh a selective basis. In particular, some pos®S^ 
Office Superintendents in the Posts and Telegra^m^ 
and Supervisors Grade I in the Department of Incoffie^ I 
tax can be upgraded to the level o posts w^,™ J 
are today on the scale of Rs. 450—575. 

43. In determining the substitute scale for^^e^ 
existing pay scale of Rs. 335—425, we have kepLonZ 
mind our suggestion to include a proportion of pSsts ^ 
on Rs. 350—475 on the same scale. Since the revised 
scale for this reason would be higher than otherwise, 
it would not be appropriate to include all posts on 
Rs. 335—425 in the new scale, particularly in those 
departments where all or some of the posts on 
Rs. 210—380 have been upgraded either to the scale of 
Rs. 210-475 or to Rs. 335—425. We would recommend 
that a proportion of posts on these two scales, ranging 
form one-third to one-half should be placed bn the 
lower pay scale that we have suggested for Head 
Clerk, viz., Rs. 425-700 and the remaining posts placed 
on the scale that we are recommending for the next 
higher level. 

44. We recommend the scale of Rs. 550—750 and 
; the scale of Rs. 700—900 for the Supervisory Level 

II and Supervisory Level I respectively. Normally 
post at Level I should be only those which 
are filled by promotion from Level II. At present 
there are some scales with a maximum of Rs. 575 
which would not qualify for Level I on this basis. 
For those posts we suggest an alternative scale of 
Rs. 550—900. 


45. Our recommendations in respect of 


clerical supervisory grades maybe sumrharised. as 
under :— 


Proposed 

scale 

(Rs.) 


Supervisory Level 1. 

Supervisory Level II . . . 

Supervisory Level III . 

Supervisory Level IV (for a few small offices 
only) ....... 


700—900 

550—900 

550—750 


425—600 


Posts at Supervisory Level I should be given scale ‘A’ 
or scale ‘B’ in accordance with the approach 
indicated in paragraph 44 above. 

46. As a result of the merger proposed by us, the 
scheme of replacement of the scales of the clerical 
supervisory grades indicated in Table V above will 
be as follows:— 


Table VI 


Existing scales 

50—20—450—25—575 
(f 320—530 

^1^0—25—575 (Partly) 1 
25—475 (Partly) 
^A^j^20-450-25-475 / 
SW»325—475 


Proposed 

(Rs.) 


-^210:^75 

:d 335—425 (Partly) 


A-700- 

or 

B-550— 


550—750 


335—425 (Partly) 

270—420 

2 ^ 0—425 

210—475 (Partly) 

210—450 
210—425 
210—380 
21h—350 
210—320 

130—300+ SP of Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 40 


425—600 


47. Some of the unions have represented that 
clerical supervisors form the Subordinate Offices 
under the Ministry of Defence are at times brought 
to the AFHQ or inter-Service organisations to work 
side by siJc with the Assistants and Assistant Civilian 
Staff Officers of the AFHQ Civil Service, but they 
are neither allowed to draw pay in the scales of the 
AFHQ Cv. il Service nor are they given any deputation 
allowance. It appears that the induction of Office 
Superintendents l^iljm the Subordinate Offices to the 
AFHQ is con.sidered advantageous for the disposal 
of work in the AFHQ and the present practice will 
be continued despite the formation of the AFHQ 
Civil Service. Deputation allowance is not being 
granted in such cases because the posting to the AFHQ 
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is considered to be a departmental posting and not 
a case of ex-cadre deputation. In our view, 
this aproach is not correct. We feel that posting to 
the AFHQ does involve assumption of higher 
responsibility or doing a different type of work and 
such a posting should be treated as on deputation 
and pay regulated accordingly. 

V. Stenographers outside the Secretariat 

48. For Stenographers in offices outside the 
Secretariat, the Second Pay Commission had recom¬ 
mended the scale ofRs. 130—300 for the lowest level, 
i.e. the same scale as that recommended for the 


Upper Division Clerks; the scale of Rs. 210—425 at 
the next higher level {i.e,, the same as recommended 
for the then Grade III of the CSSS) for the Stenogra¬ 
phers attached to officers whose duties and responsi¬ 
bilities were broadly comparable at least to those 
of a Deputy Secretary in the Central Government; 
and for certain higher posts of Stenographers in the 
Office of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, in 
the Railways and in the Armed Forces Headquarters, 
the scale of Rs. 320—530 which was the 
same as the scale recommended for the then Grade II 
of the CSSS. As against the 3 standard scales 
recommended by the Second Pay Commission, the 
existing position is brought out in the table below :— 


Table VII 


Scale of pay 
(Rs.) 


R!ys. P & T Defence Rev.& lA&AD Others Total 

Insce. 


380—530 
375—600 . 

375—575 . 

350(500)—900 
350(400)—770 
350—650 . 

350—575 . 

350—475 . 

320—530 . 

210—530 . 

210—485 . 

210—425 . 

210—380 . 

160—380 . 

150—300 . 

130—300 . 

130—280 . 
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la the Railways, the Stenographers working with 
senior officers like General Managers and Heads 
of Departments are being granted a special pay of 
Rs. 50 in addition to pay on the scale of Rs. 380- 
530 or Rs. 210—425, and those working with Divisional 
Superintendents, a special pay of Rs. 30 p.m. in 
addition to pay on the scale of Rs. 210—425. 
Stenographers recruited to the lowest grade of 
Rs. 130-300 in the Railways are given a higher start 
of Rs. 150 and those qualifying in speed tests at 100 
and 120 words per minute are granted the higher start 
of Rs. 176 and Rs. 200 or two and four advance 
increments respectively whichever is more favourable. 
The system of advance increments is in vogue in a 
few other Departments also, e.g. Revenue and Insur¬ 
ance and Information and Broadcasting. 


49. In the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
there seems to be only one basic grade of Stenographers 
since the grade of Rs. 210—425 has been provided 
as a selection grade with a strength of 20 % of the 
permanent posts in the grade of Rs. 130—300. Thus, 
even the Personal Assistants to the very senior officers 
of the P&T Department can be on the scale of 
Rs. 130-300 till they move into the selection grade 
The P&T Department does not seem to have 
implemented the recommendation of the 
Pay Commission that the scale of Rs. 210-425 
be given to the Stenographers attached to officers 
duties and responsibilities are broadly comparabi 
least to those of a Deputy Secretary to the Gova 
ment of India. 



50. For an occupational group like Steiiogra- 
phers, the existing number of pay scale is obviously 
much larger than necessary. We feel that the existing 
number of scales can with advantage be brought 
dowif by following a uniform approach. Recruitment 
of Stenographers in the grade of Rs. 130—300 in the 
Subordinate Offices is generally made departmentally 
through the Employment Exchanges from among 
matriculates who have acquired the prescribed 
proficiency in short-hand and typing. 
We feel that at the lowest level, there should 
be a nexus between the scales prescribed for 
the Stenographers and Upper Division Clerks. Accor¬ 
dingly, we recommend the scale of Rs. 330—560. 
In view of the comparatively bright promotion pros¬ 
pects, we do not think it necessary to recommend for 
them a Selection Grade similar to that recommended 
for the directly recruited UDCs. All posts born on the 
scales of Rs. 150—300, Rs. 130—300 and Rs. 130—280 
should be placed on this scale. Since we have impro¬ 
ved the starting salary of the Stenographers in this 
grade, it would not be correct to give a higher start to 
persons who qualify in the speed test at the minimum 
standard level, viz., at 80 words per minute. For 
those qualifying at 100 and 120 words per minute, 
one and two advance increments respectively may 
be allowed both at the recruitment stage and while 
service. 

_1. Some of the Subordinate Offices are still 
ying on with the practice of employing Steno- 
ists as against the general practice of converting 
posts of Stenotypists into those of Stenographers 
n the lowest grades. The position as on 1-1-1971 
:s indicated below:— 


mi* 


Rlys. 


P&T Defence Others Total 


Rs. 110—240+SP Rs, 25. .. 431 .. .. 431 

Rs. no—180+SP Rs. 20 . . .. 208 64 518 52 842 

Total 208 495 518 52 1273 


The Stenotypists, whose proficiency in stenography 
is generally of a lower standard than regular Stenogra¬ 
phers, are being utilised in those offices where the 
pressure of work is not heavy. The Government 
policy in this regard is to convert all posts of Stenoty¬ 
pists into those of Stenographers and appoint the 
exis'ing incumbents as Stenographers provided they 
have qualified in the prescribed speed test. We would 
recommend that future recruitment as Stenotypists sho¬ 
uld be dispensed with and existing Stenotypists who 
are able to pass the qualifying test for the posts of 
Stenographers should be appointed to that grade. 
The existing incumbents till such time as they pass 
the qualifying test or retire may be placed on the 
appropriate scales recommended by us in replacement 
of their existing scales with the existing amount of 
special pay. 


52. At the next higher level, the standard scale today 
is Rs, 21(1—1(F—-29—15—425. For posts at this level, 
the main demand made before us is for parity with the 
scale now in force for Grade II of the CSSS, viz., 
Rs. 210-10—270-15—300—EB—450—EB—20—530. 
In support of this demand, it has been argued that 
the nature of work performed by a Stenographer 
remains the same whether he is attached to an 
officer in the Secretariat or with an officer working out¬ 
side the Secretariat. It is said that this was recogni¬ 
sed by the Second Pay Commission when they recom¬ 
mend the same pay scale of Rs. 210—425 for both 
the categories. 

53. As noted in the previous chapter, the Second 
Pay Commission was of the view that the disparity in 
the pay scales prescribed for Stenographers in the 
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Secretariat and the hon-Secretarkt organisations 
should be reduced as far as possible. The Second 
Pay Commission suggested a higher start for the Steno¬ 
graphers in the Secretariat at the first level, the same 
scales at the intermediate levels, but at the level,of Pri¬ 
vate Secretaries to Secretaries in Central Government 
and 1st Personal Assistants to Ministers, they recom¬ 
mend the grant of special pay of Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 
p.m. respectively over and above the scale of Rs. 320— 
15—470—EB—15—530 on the ground that these posts 
were higher in responsibility than those of Stenogra¬ 
phers attached to even the highest officers in offices 
outside the Secretariat. While the Government 
accepted the scale suggested for stenographers work¬ 
ing in offices outside the Secretariat, they modified 
the Commission’s recommendations considerably 
in the case of the Central Secretariat Stenographers’ 
Service, mainly on the ground that Stenographers 
recruited for service in the Central Secretariat should 
be of higher standard. In line with this policy, 
recruitment to the CSSS is made through an all-India 
competitive’examination as against the general practice 
in the Subordinate Offices of recruiting Stenographers 
locally through the Employment Exchanges. 


are on the scale of Rs. 210—425. The selection grade 
would help in relieving the poor promotion prospects 
that these Stenographers have in most Subordinate 
Offices and it would also help to avoid the practice 
of allowing special pay or higher odd scales of pay to 
Stenographers working with Heads of Departments, 
etc. For posts in the proposed selection grade, 
we recommend the scale of Rs. 550—750. The strength 
of the selection grade should be fixed in accordance 
with the principles we have enunciated for selection 
grades generally. 

56. The implementation of the above recommenda¬ 
tions in relation to the P<6:T Department will result 
in the abolition of the present selection grade of 
Rs. 210—425, referred to in paragraph 49 above, and 
in the placement of those posts of Stenographers, 
which are comparable to posts on Rs. 210—425 in the 
other Departments, on the scale of Rs. 425—700 on a 
regular basis. The selection grade of Rs. 550—750 
recommended above should also be provided for the 
Stenographers in the P&T Department. 

57. The Stenographers working with certain senior 
officers in the Subordinate Offices, including the Heads 


54. As a general statement, it is correct to say 
that the basic nature of a Stenographer’s work remains 
by and large the same whether he is working with 
an officer in the Secretariat or with an officer ip^ 
Subordinate Office. We feel, however, that the 
tion needs to be examined a little more critii^w 
because the size of a Stenographer’s job is very mu6§ 
dependent upon the nature of the work entrusted M 
that officer. It would not be correct, therefore, tef 
go merely by status in these matters and disregard? 
the functional requirements. By the very natu^ 
of Secretariat working, the volume of dictation 
typing work can be expected to be heavier than infe 
Subordinate Office; also the requirements of secr^^ 
even in the civil offices of the Secretariat can ba 
very stringent. Considering the differences im 
in hierarchical structures and in the type of work 
transacted in the Secretariat and in the subordinate 
Offices, we are not in favour of adopting a uniform 
pattern. Once the functional requirements are seen 
to. be different for the Secretariat and the Subordinate 
Offices, it will not be worthwhile to aim for absolute 
parity in the pay scales of Stenographers working on 
the two sides. In fact it would lead to greater internal 
harmony if the Stenographers at this level and the 
Head Clerks were to be given the same scale of pay. 
We, therefore, recommend that the posts of Steno¬ 
graphers in the scale of Rs. 210—425 should be placed 
on the scale of Rs. 425—700. We also recommend 
that the posts of Stenographers borne on the scales 
of Rs. 210—10—290—15—380 and Rs. 160—10— 
290—15—380 should also be placed on the scale of 
Rs. 425—700. 


of Departments, are on the pay scales of Rs. 210—10 
—290—15—485, Rs. 210-10-290-15-530, Rs. 210- 
10—270—15—450—20—530, Rs. 320—15—530 and 
—20—450—25—475. Certain number of pbsts 
levels in the Railways are on the scale of 
||p^®J0—425 with a special pay of Rs. 30 or Rs. 50 per 
We recommend that of these, all posts 
^^^h are filled by promotion from posts on the 
^®e of Rs. 210—425 should be given the scale of 
LjM. 550—750 but without any Special Pay. Posts on 
^Rs^ 210—485 and Rs. 210—530, which are filled by 
J^^lt recruitment, may be given the scale recommen- 
Grade C of the CSSS, and we suggest that the 
^^||fe/ard of recruitment examination for them 
^^F^ld be comparable to that of the examination 
j j^i^ducted for recruitment to the CSSS. 

58. We are now left with Stenographers’ posts 
which are attached to some of the senior-most 
officers in non-Secretariat organisations. Of the 
56 such posts, 23 posts are on scales equivalent to the 
scales prescribed in the CSSS; 11 posts on the scale of 
Rs. 350-(500)--900 and 12 on Rs. 350(400)—770. These 
23 posts, which have been created in the secretariats of 
organisations like Election Commission, Board of 
Arbitration, etc., should be given the scales recommen¬ 
ded by us for the corresponding scales of the CSSS. 
The remaining 33 posts are on the scales of Rs. 350— 
25—575, Rs. 350-25-650, Rs. 375—20—575, 
Rs. 375—20—575—25—600 and Rs. 380—15—530. 
We find that these are posts of private Secretaries, 
Confidential Assistants etc. attached to Heads 
of Departments and Chairmen and Members of 
certain Commissions. Some of these posts also carry a 


55. Considering the hierarchical structure in special pay of Rs. 50 in the Railways. We recommend 

Subordinate Offices and other relevant factors, we that all these posts shoj.dd be placed on the lower 

feel that the best course in these offices would be to segment of the standard Class II scale recommended 

allow a selection grade to the Stenographers who by us without any special pay. 



♦CHAPTER 11 


ALL INDIA SERVICES 


1. General 

The Constitution describes the all-India Services 
as services which are commoji to the Centre and the 
States. It also lays down the procedure for the 
creation of these Services by Acts of Parliament. 
The Indian Administrative Service and the Indian 
Police Service are mentioned as services deemed to 
have been created by Parliament as all-India Services. 
The other all-India Services which have been created 
so far are the Indian Forest Service, Indian Service 
of Engineers and the Indian Medical & Health Service, 
although only the Indian Forest Service has been 
formally organised so far. We, therefore, deal in 
this chapter with the Indian Administrative Service, 
the Indian Police Service and the Indian Forest 
Service. 

2. The need for having more all-India Services 
was first stressed by the States Reorganisation Com¬ 
mission in their report presented in 1955. It was 
endorsed subsequently by the Chief Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference on National Integration held in August, 
1961. The validity of the all-India Services was 
re-examined by the Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission and its Study Team recently and they all 
supported the continuance of the all-India 
system. The ARC* in their Report on Per 
Administration mad^ the following observati<%|| 

“The all-India Services have come to stay. 

concepts underlying the all-India Serw^ 
namely, common recruitment which seek|^ 
ensure uniform standards of administraf^ 
in all the States, and the availability o f 
perience gained in different parts of thej^ffi^ 
try to the higher administration at the 
are valid. More all-India Services are*^' ' ’ ' 
contemplated in different fields of admigiii 
tration in the States and the Centre, 
would urge their early formation.’’ 


In respect of most conditions of service like death- 
cum-retirement benefits, leave, conduct and discip¬ 
linary matters, etc., the all-India Service officers are 
governed by the rules framed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the States which apply to 
all the three all-India Services. However, in several 
respects, an all-India Service officer is governed by the 
rules and regulations framed by the State Govern¬ 
ment in which he serves, e.g., dearness allowance, 
local compensatory allowance and travelling allow¬ 
ance. 


4. While the rule-making powers vest in the Cen¬ 
tral Government, the All India Services Act provides 
that rules should be framed after consultation with 
the Governments of the States concerned. Consi¬ 
dering this and the fact that the bulk of the officers 
of the all-India Services work under the State Govern¬ 
ments, in devising the pay structure for the all-India 
Services we tried to have the fullest consultation with 
the State Governments. Accordingly, we invited the 
State Governments to send us their views and sug¬ 
gestions in reply to the Questionnaire issued by us 
and we also invited the Chief Ministers of the States 

discussions with us particularly on points con¬ 
ing the all-India Services. 

t The Indian Administrative Service 

i 

5. As on 1-1-1971, the authorised cadre strength 
lof the Indian Administrative Service was 3203; the 

^®^|umber of officers in position was 2754 leaving a 
of 449. 

6. The present pay structure of the IAS is as 
ip^ollows : 

Junior Scale—Rs. 400-400-500-40-700—EB-30-1000 


3. Each all-India Service stands divided into a 
number of State cadres including one for Union 
territories, and each State cadre has a Central Depu¬ 
tation Quota consisting of an aggregate number 
of senior posts under the Centre likely, to be held 
by the all-India Service officers of that State cadre. 
The members of the all-India Services are recruited 
and appointed by the Central Government, but they 
are allotted to the various State cadres. Even when 
serving under the Centre, the officers continue to be 
borne on the State cadres and their term of service 
under the Centre is treated as on tenure deputation. 


Senior Scale 

(a) Time-Scale—Rs. 900 (6th year or under)-50-1000 

-60-1600-30-1800 

(b) Selection Grade—Rs. 1800-100-2000 
Super-time Scales 

(i) Rs. 2250 (only in West Bengal) 

(ii) Rs. 2500-125/2-2750 

(iii) Rs. 2750 

(iv) Rs. 3000 

(v) Rs. 3500 


*Prof. A. K. Dass Gupta and Prof. Niharranjan Ray have attached a Note of Dissent which, inter aiia, covers matters discussed in 
this Chapter. 

*.*Para 4, Chapter III of their Report, (page 15) 
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7. The first general question to be considered 
here is whether the demand of the Class I Central 
Services for parity with the IAS should be conceded 
and the IAS given the same scales as we have recom¬ 
mended for the Class I Central Services. The Indian 
Civil and Administrative Services (Central) Associa¬ 
tion has on the other hand asked for a substantial 
differential as between the IAS pay scales and those 
for the other Services on the gound of more stringent 
criteria of selection, higher level of difficulty in the 
assignments held, larger range of responsibility and 
the hazards involved in the positions manned by the 
IAS officers. They have also stated that if uniform 
pay scales were provided for the various Class I 
Services and the IAS, the recruits would not prefer 
a career in the IAS to the comparatively more com¬ 
fortable, sheltered and urban careers in the Central 
Services and this will weaken the ‘higher field adminis¬ 
tration’ in the country. The Association has asked 
for a higher starting salary and increases in the time- 
scales of pay and the super-time scales of pay. The 
State Governments have also stressed the need for 
improving the salary scale of the IAS in order to 
attract persons of the requisite calibre into this 
Service. 

8. In suggesting the time-scales of pay for the 
Indian Administrative Service, the First Pay C^|j| 
mission adopted the approach that while the sta&S^ 
the IAS junior scale should be Rs. 350 like the 

I Services generally, it should have an advantage®]! 
Rs. 100 in the course of the first few years to 
maintained throughout the junior scale; and as 
the senior scale, the First Pay Commission suggested 
a difference of Rs. 200 from the very rtart by recoi^J 
mending Rs. 800 for the IAS, as against Rs. 600 
the Class I Central Services, to be maintained duildgS 
the greater part of the service on the ground that 
senior scale posts of the IAS carried higher resno n^ 
sibilities. IP 

9. The Second Pay Commission was not asked to 
look into the pay structure of the all-India Services, 
but it examined this question while considering the 
proposal made by the Class I Services for parity with 
the IAS. With regard to the Class I Central Services 
(non-technical) recruitment to which is made through 
the UPSC Combined Competitive Examination {i.e., 
the IAS, etc. Examination), the Second Pay Commis¬ 
sion noted that the candidates to the IAS and the 
Indian Foreign Service were required to take two 
optional papers of higher standard and that the 
scheme of examination was so designed that a 
candidate had to offer at least one paper from outside 
the field of his special study at the university unless 
the candidate held Master’s or Honours degrees 
in two subjects. It also noted that the two additional 
optional papers were introduced to select for the 
Administrative and Foreign Services candidates with 
wider mental equipment and highet intellectual 
attainments. The Second Pay Commission con¬ 
cluded that higher pay scales for the Administrative 
and Foreign Services were justified as long as the 
criteria for selection to these services were higher 
and these services were getting, as a rule, recruits 
of higher standard. In respect of the scientific 


and engineering services, the Second Pay Commission 
expressed the view that the duties and responsibilities 
of officers in these services were very different from 
those of the Administrative Service and that the 
structure of remuneration for these services should 
be evolved independently to meet their special 
requirements. 

10. By and large, while the senior serving and 
retired officers of the Class I Services have favoured 
parity in pay and promotion prospects between the 
Central Services and the IAS, the senior serving and 
retired officers of the Civil and Administrative Services 
have favoured a differential in favour of the IAS. 
The Chairman of the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion stated that the Commission assessed the candi¬ 
dates appearing for the IAS and the Central Services 
differently, having regard to the job requirements 
of the various services. In the written examination, 
however, they do not make any such distinction. 
When specifically asked about uniform pay scales 
for all these services, he felt a that uniform scale 
of pay up to a certain level may be given so that 
there is no initial handicap, but at a later stage, 
different pay scales may be justified because of job 
requirements, and other considerations. However, 
he moderated this view by adding that the difference 
(^^\^uld not be of any appreciable nature. While 
that the post of a Collector was onerous in 
j^g®^t(4'ays, he agreed that a slightly higher scale may 
a^^^^stified for this category. Another very respon- 
Government officer, while tendering evidence 
^^^^^tioned that while there should be some parallelism 
I, y (between the different services, it need not amount 
IJf ‘mathematical equation. The State Governments 
Chief Ministers of States are of the unani- 
:^^^rayiew that the pay scales for the Indian Adminis- 
,tra|^ Service should continue to be higher than the 
g^5.{^ a^cales prescribed for the Class I Central services 
rtta ^i^rally. The grounds adduced by them were the 
^ more onerous responsibilities entrusted to the IAS 
officers in State administration particularly 
in the districts and the consequent need 
for inducting persons of a higher calibre 
into the IAS. A Chief Minister, who was previously 
a member of the Council of Ministers at the Centre, 
and had, therefore, seen the work of both categories 
of officers, was specifically asked to comment on this 
issue and he was of the view that the IAS officers have 
to shoulder higher responsibilities than the other 
Services and therefore should be given a higher grade. 

II. We have given very careful consideration to 
this question keeping in view the existing standards 
of recruitment and duties and responsibilities shoul¬ 
dered by the officers of the different services. As 
regard the methods of recruitment and criteria of 
selection, we checked with the UPSC whether the 
provision of the two optional papers of a higher 
standard in the competitive examination for the 
candidates to the Administrative and Foreign Ser¬ 
vices was continuing to influence the results and we 
have been informed by the UPSC that according to 
the analysis made by them of the results of the Com¬ 
bined Competitive Examinations held in 1969 and 
1970, one out of every 6 successful candidates for the 
Administrative and Foreign Services would have been 
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different but for the two higher papers prescribed 
for the candidates to these Services. 

12. It has been argued in the above connection 
that there is no need to have different categories of 
examinations for regulating recruitment to the Ad¬ 
ministrative and Foreign Services, the Indian Police 
Service and the Class I Central Services. Some of the 
official witnesses including the Chairman of the 
UPSC were in favour of introducing a common 
examination. On this question, our view is that 
while it is for the Government to devise in consulta¬ 
tion with the UPSC the scheme of examinations to 
suit the requirements of the different services, the pay 
sc^es of these services cannot be related only to the 
standards of the initial recruitment examinations. 
It will thus not be correct to accept or reject the 
demand for parity with the IAS based upon the 
equivalence or otherwise of the standard of the initial 
examination, without reference to the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities entrusted to the members of the different 
services, the demands upon them during their careers, 
and other relevant factors. 


It is in this post that an IAS officer gets an unequalled 
opportunity of living and working among the people, 
participating in planning and implementation of 
developmental programmes, working with the 
Panchayati Raj institutions, coordinating the acti¬ 
vities of Government departments in the district, 
and dealing directly with problems of law and order. 
In the foreseeable future, however rapid the pace 
of industrialisation might be, the rural and semi- 
urban countryside will still retain its overwhelming 
importance, and the Government will have to concern 
itself with the problems of this area. We under¬ 
stand that continuing attention is paid by the Central 
Government to the length of district experience 
acquired by the regular recruits to the Indian 
Administrative Service. According to a study made 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs in 1969-70, the 
average period of stay in the district at Collector’s 
level had fallen below 3 years for the earlier batches 
of direct recruits, but that from the 1956 batch 
, onwards the average period was exceeding 3 years 
and a further increase was expected in the case of 
officers of subsequent batches. This is in addition 
to the period of 3 to 4 years spent in the districts 
in the ^nior scale. 


13. It is difficult to make inter-service com¬ 
parisons of duties and responsibilities attaching to 
different posts and the results may not be free frq, 
controversy. While it would not be feasible 
even worthwhile, perhaps, to undertake a 
by-post analysis for the IAS and the various C 
I Central Services when devising the pay structd 
a broad view of the typical posts included in 
cadres of the various Services is clearly possibld 
For this purpose we analysed the types of jobs 
held by IAS officers available for posting on 1-1-197,r*! 
Our analysis shows that about 60 % of the 
officers were working outside the Secretariat, 
in the Secretariats of the State Governments a^ 

16 % in the Central Secretariat. Of the totm^ 31.5 
were working in field posts proper, of whom apprcP 
ximately 45% were working at the district level as 
Collectors/Additional Collectors. We find that 
out of the total number of senior posts under the 
various State Governments and Union Territories’ 
Administrations, 28.8% were accounted for by 
district charges and other district-level field posts, 
e.g., Chief Executive Officer, Zila Parishad. This 
gives an indication of the potential in the cadre 
structure for providing field experience at the dis¬ 
trict level to the IAS officers serving in the States. 
Though the Central Deputation Quota is 632, the 
number of officers working under the Centre was 
502, and of these 393 were in the Secretariat and 
109 in the Departments including a few in the public 
sector undertakings. We have also noticed that 
three-fourths of the field posts at the district level 
were held by the regular recruits and the rest by 
the promotees. 

14. It is generally recognised that for the IAS 
officer the post of Collector and District Magistrate is 
basic, and constitutes a vital stage in his career. 
The Government has always attached importance 
to the holding of district charges by regular recruits 
so as to build up their executive ability quickly and 
to develop to the full all the potentialities they have. 



15. We collected the latest information from 
the various State Governments regarding the duties 
responsibilities of Collectors of districts. Our 
^is shows that the job of the collector over 
/ears has become more difficult and complex, 
he Collector continues to be responsible for law 
order and the traditional revenue and regula- 
bfy functions, while his work on the planning and 
y development side has increased manifold. His 
rfl^ork on the judicial side has diminished, however, 
the separation of the judiciary from the execu- 
The various State Governments have empha- 
in particular the important role that Collec- 
,s play in coordinating the activities of the dif- 
l^^nt Government departments at the district level. 
Collectors continue to perform various major 
administrative tasks in addition, like the conduct 
of elections and census, civil defence, distribution 
of essential and controlled commodities, and the 
organisation of relief measures in times of drought 
and floods. Besides natural calamities, other 
upheavals have their impact on the work of the 
District Officer. There have been large influxes 
of displaced persons into the border districts since 
Independence, the last such having occurred in 
1971. Problems resulting from war and its after- 
math, displaced persons, land reforms, etc. all 
impinge upon the work of the District Officer. The 
States have also informed us that the size of a Col¬ 
lector’s job has acquired new dimensions with the 
growth of democratic institutions and the Collec¬ 
tors have now to spend considerable time in con¬ 
sulting and guiding non-official bodies and in 
enlisting public cooperation and people’s partici¬ 
pation in schemes sponsored by the Government. 
We feel that there has been no diminution in the 
level of the duties and responsibilities attaching to 
the post of Collector. If any thing, these are now 
more onerons and complex than at the time of 
the Second Pay Comission. The experience gained 
by a District Officer gives him an intimate know¬ 
ledge of men and affairs and enables him to handle 
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complex situations. It also gives him an insight 
into human problems and relations and his approach 
to administrative matters, bearing the impress of 
this knowledge, is likely to be more acceptable 
generally. 

16. Some comments on Secretariat and Head¬ 
quarters posts may be called for. In the State 
Secretariat, the main levels are usually Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary though some States do have 
a Joint Secretary level. While the problems en¬ 
countered in the Secretariat are somewhat different, 
field experience is still of immense value in these 
assignments. Even the Deputy Secretary level, 
we were told, is often a decision-making level, and in 
any case, it is a level where much processing has 
to be carried out for the final levels, including the 
State Cabinet. Secretariat assignments may be 
spared the rigours of dealing with sudden and 
emergent situations, but they are none the less 
responsible and the pressure is sustained. Policies 
have to be formulated and development programmes 
drawn up having regard to local and regional needs. 

What is more, they have to stand scrutiny by inde¬ 
pendent bodies, such as, the Planning Commission 
and the concerned Central Ministry. Proposals 
have to be viewed from an overall vantage point 
so as to fit the expert’s recommendations into the-jj^ 
general framework and to relate them to broj^^^S*™' 
political, social and economic considerations 
may not have entered into the purely technicaf!^ 
engineering solutions proposed. There is also 
problem of welding the somewhat disparate pi^ 
rammes of the multiple executive agencies into' 
cohesive Government-wide approach and the alliS-j 
cation of priorities. Having regard to these fun|4^ ^ 
tions of the Secretariat which call for certain qualhle^p!!,*! 
of mind and mature judgment, and involve iife*-® j'rj 
departmental considerations, we are of the 
that the lead in the pay scales which we are proposin' 
for the Collector and District Magistrate wou ^ 
also be justified for the Secretariat appointments in 
the State Governments held by these officers. The 
same general considerations have been kept in view 
when considering the supertime scales and the 
rates of special pay attached to Secretariat assign¬ 
ments, and discussed later. The position is not 
very dissimilar when considering the heads of 
departments. These assignments cover important 
functions, such as, commercial taxes, cooperation, 
settlement operations, land reforms, industries, 
labour and employment. Some of these subjects 
involve matters of considerable moment in view of 
the great emphasis placed on the development of 
agriculture and industry, and the promotion of 
egalitarianism. We wish to point out that heads 
of departments have jurisdiction over the entrire 
State, and therefore the effects of their decisions 
are likely to have repercussions over a much wider 
field than those of the District Officer, whose juris¬ 
diction is more limited. 

17. Those who have argued for parity in the pay 
scales and promotion prospects for officers of the 
various all-India and Class I Central Services have 
also made several suggestions for changing the 
existing personnel and staffing policies of the Central 
Government, particularly for manning the senior 


administrative posts in the Central Secretariat. In 
our vievv, such changes in policy should be cons¬ 
ciously introduced after due deliberation by the 
Government and we, as a pay commission, would 
not like to make our recommendations either 
on the basis of anticipated changes in Government 
policy, or on the assumption that changes in pay 
scales should serve as an instrument for adminis¬ 
trative reforms, or for furthering changes in staffing 
policies. We are convinced that the pay structure 
and the pay scales we recommend, should faith¬ 
fully reflect the duties and responsibilities of various 
services and posts as we find them at present; to 
do otherwise, in our view, would introduce a further 
element of uncertainty into an already complex 
situation, and may unnecessarily prejudice or 
prejudge the Government’s decisions concerning the 
administrative and personnel policies it should 
adopt, taking all relevant factors into account. In 
the case of the Indian Administrative Service, roughly 
80% of the officers work in the States and what we 
have been informed by the State Governments 
indicates that they do not contemplate any change 
in the role of the IAS in the near future. We, 
therefore, feel justified in taking the existing role 
of this Service as given and have recommended pay 
scales on this basis. 

J8. The length of the existing senior scale for 
)IAS and the system of special pay have often 
le in for criticism. The Administrative Reforms 
^ mmission was not in favour of the long scale 
gfi the ground that it promoted a feeling of com¬ 
placency born out of an assured progression on a 
lime-scale. We note that the IAS senior scale 
tobraces a variety of jobs some of which are on 
(i^identifiably higher level of responsibility than 
Adftttrs. In fact, it is for this reason that special 
48^s at differential rates have been attached to 
Lveral posts in the senior scale as a substitute for 
Igher scales of pay. The views of the State Govern¬ 
ments on this point, however, indicate that they 
would be extremely reluctant to lose the flexibility 
which the present pattern allows them in deploying 
IAS officers to various posts, carrying the senior 
scale of pay, and located in the Secretariat, in the 
various departments or in the districts. We 
recognise the special requirements of the State 
Governments and the need for their having the 
existing degree of flexibility. Grading the posts 
in the senior scale into two or more different scales 
is likely to lead to undue stratification and create 
problems for the State Governments in managing 
the cadre. Further, the long senior scale enables 
the pay of officers promoted to the IAS from the 
State Civil Service, being fixed after allowing a 
minimum increase of Rs. 200 over the pay in the 
State Civil Service. Since the State Governments 
have substantially improved the pay scales of their 
State Civil Service officers, the promotees to the 
IAS are often fixed at a very high stage in the long 
senior scale. If the present senior scale were to 
be split into two segments, the lower segment 
will necessarily have a , lower maximum and will 
there by create practical problems in fixing the pay 
of the officers promoted to the IAS. There is the 
added factor that the pay of State Civil Service 
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officers promoted somewhat late in their careers 
may have to be fixed in the upper segment of the 
proposed split scale if the existing statutory increases 
now admissible to them are to continue. As such, 
they would be ranking higher than direct recruits 
in most cases, resulting in diminished promotion 
prospects for the direct recruits. Such a course 
may not be advisable in the overall national interest 
as nothing should be done to sap the initiative and 
keenness of young officers. We thus find that it 
would neither be practicable nor desirable to dis¬ 
pense with the long senior scale for the Indian 
Administrative Service and adopt the pattern of 
pay scales prescribed for the Class I Central Services 
generally, because of the entirely different roles 
assigned to these two categories. Another important 
consideration has, of course, been the vital differences 
in the requirement of the two groups of services 
with regard to the long senior scale for the IAS 
and the split senior and junior administrative grades 
for the Class I Central Services, which militate 
against arithmetical parity and make comparisons 
of career values somewhat nebulous. 


and the Class I Central Services and the same as 
for the Indian Foreign Service and the Indian 
Frontier Administrative Service. As the posts held 
by officers in the junior scale are in the nature of 
training posts for the administrative and Foreign 
Services as well as the other all-India and Class 
I Central Services, we have thought it reasonable 
to prescribe the same junior scale for the IAS as 
we have recommended for the Class I Central 
Services generally. We recommend, therefore, the 
scale of Rs. 709—1300 for the junior scale of the 
IAS. 

22. As for the senior scale, we have already noted 
the need for having a fairly long senior scale. 
Excluding the selection grade for the moment, the 
total emoluments in the time-scale of Rs. 900— 
1800 now come to Rs. 1080 at the minimum and 
to Rs. 1900 at the maximum. In considering what 
the revised IAS senior time-scale should be, we 
have taken note of the improved senior scale being 
recommended by us for the Central Class I services 
as also the scales of pay now prescribed by the 
State Governments for the officers of the State 


19. We have also examined the financial impli¬ 
cations of raising the senior Class I scale to the 
level of the existing IAS senior scale. The per¬ 
centage increase would be approximately 

the minimum and 34.75% at the maximum 
present scale of Rs. 700-1250. Any increase 
existing IAS scale would lead to correspon®^^! 
increases in these percentages. We are of 
view that increases of this order for Class I Serv^^^ffi 
alone would not be justified, having regard to t|ie| j 
order of increases we are proposing elsewheffejt jf 
There are 2,754 IAS officers of whom only a l^a^ 
500 are serving at the Centre. On the other 
there are some 20,000 officers in Central Cll&^^ 
Services and 45,000 officers in Defence Servmiiw^ 
making a total of 65,000. It may be unjusti%dTffi 
to raise the scale of such a large number of officers 
to the level of the IAS officers merely on the basis 
of external comparison. 

20. We do not think it would be a feasible 
proposition to have identical scales of pay, both 
for the IAS and the Central Class I Services. We, 
have, however, come to the conclusion that there 


Civil Service. Some Chief Ministers also empha¬ 
sised during discussions the fact that in some cases 
IAS officers working as District Magistrates were 
drawing less emoluments thin their subordinates 
State Civil Service. Taking all factors into 
^Mderation we recommend that the minimum 
for the IAS senior scale should be Rs. 1200. 
^| for the maximum, we find that according to the 
^st Pay Commission, the senior scale of the IAS 
%ould run to the limit of the Junior Administrative 
Grade of Class I Central Services. We have re- 
jCi^mended Rs. 2,000 as the maximum of the 
fSjfcor administrative grade for a large number of 
^^Jtral Class I Services. We feel that the same 
^Miraum should apply to the senior scale of the 
^S. We recommend that the senior time-scale 
W the IAS should be Rs. 1200 (6th year or under)- 
2000 with an efficiency bar at Rs. 1600. 

23. We may point out that in recommending 
the above scale as also by improving the rate of 
increments in the senior scales for the various Class 
I Services, we have considerably narrowed the 
differentials at various stages as between the IAS 


is case for narrowing the existing disparities and 
we have devised the pay scales accordingly. Over 
the years, and depending upon the prevailing situa¬ 
tion, there might be a 6ase for a gradual narrowing 
of the differences even further. In reaching this 
conclusion we have given due weight to our asses¬ 
sment of the relative duties and responsibilities and 
the consequent need to attract the better quality 
of candidates into the Indian Administrative Service. 
Because of our present stage of development, there 
is a case for the generalist services taking on the 
roles of innovator and improviser in spheres where 
the specialists’ services have yet to be constituted. 
With maturity, it may well be that this role will 
diminish in importance. 


senior scale and the senior scales recommended for 
the Class I Central Services including the Engineering 
and Scientific Services. The differential at the 
start of the senior scale has been reduced from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 150 in the case of the Central Class 
I Services and from Rs. 200 to Rs. 100 in the case 
of the Engineering and Scientific Services Class I. 
Further, by raising the maximum of the Junior 
Administrative Grade to Rs. 2000 and by providing 
a table of concordance for the Class I Services, we 
have still further reduced the existing disparities. 

24. The senior scale of the IAS also includes 
the selection grade of Rs. 1800-100-2000. It was 
introduced with effect from 1-3-1962 for the reason 


21. The existing junior scale of the IAS, viz., 
Rs. 400-400-500-40-700-EB-30-1000, is better than 
the one prescribed for the other all-India Services 


that the career prospects in the IAS were becoming 
less attractive at this level than in the Indian Foreign 
Service and some of the Class I Central Services. 
A comparison was made in particular with the 


2 M. of Fin,/72—8. 
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Indian Foreign Service because the written papers 
in the competitive examination are the same for 
the Foreign and the Administrative Services and 
in respect of remuneration these two Services have 
been always treated at par. The comparative figures 
relating to super-time scale posts in these two 
Services at that time were as follows: 


different States. In this respect, the State-wise 
position as on 1-1-1971 is given below; 


Year of allotment of the 
Junior-most officer drawing 
pay in the selection grade 


State 


IFS 


IAS 


proportion of super-time posts to the total 
number of senior posts 

roportion of super-time posts to the 
total strength of the Service 


40.5% 20% 

27.6% 14% 


We have calculated the above proportions in respect 
of the position as on 1-1-1971 and find that while 
in the case of the Indian Foreign Service, the posi¬ 
tion is more or less the same, there has been a relative 
deterioration in the case of the IAS. For the latter 
Service, the proportion of super-time scale posts 
(i) to the total number of senior posts is now 16.7%; 
and (ii) to the total strength of the Service is now 
10 %. 


25. The formula prescribed for determi 
the strength of the selection grade in 1962, 
as under: 


“The number of posts in the Selection Gi 
in a State cadre shall be equal to 20 
cent of the total number of senior 
in the State reduced by the number 
posts carrying pay above the senior 
scale in the State subject to a minimu 
5 per cent of the senior posts in the S 


In 1969-70, the position was re-examined in the 
context of thi failure of the IAS to continue to 
attract bright university graduates in adequate 
numbers and the Government decided to increase 
the minimum strength of the selection grade from 
5% to 15% of the senior posts in the State. The 
analysis then made showed that the long time- 
scale for the IAS embracing a wide range of jobs 
was not always more advantageous than 2 or 3 
short scales in the Central Class I Services where 
movement from one short scale to the next was 
not slow. We have also analysed the position with 
reference to the data pertaining to 1-1-1971 and 
find that the position in this respect is broadly the 
same as at the time the selection grade was originally 
introduced in 1962 or when it was liberalised in 
1970. 


26. We are thus led to the view that the consi¬ 
derations for which the selection grade was intro¬ 
duced in the IAS continue to remain valid and that 
it should be retained in the IAS pay structure in 
more or less its present form. There is one aspect, 
however, which needs to be examined and that is 
the disparity that exists today in the time taken by 
IAS officers to move into the selection grade in the 


1950 . 
1952^1953 . 

1954 . 

1955 . 

1955fl956 

1956^-1957 


Mysore. 

Jammu & Kashmir, Bihar. 

Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajas¬ 
than, U.P. 

Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, 
West Bengal. 

Assam, Gujarat, Punjab. 
Haryana, Union territories. 



Even though the IAS is divided into several State 
cadres, it still remains one service and it will be 
reasonable, therefore, to take steps to reduce 
marked disparities in career prospects as among 
the different State cadres. We have been inforrned 
that a proposal was made in 1969-70 for allowing 
IAS officers to move into the selection grade on 
pletion of 14 years’ service regardless of the 
igth of the selection grade on the analogy of 
period prescribed in the Central Government 
the IAS and Indian Foreign Service Officers 
r appointment to the posts in the scale of Rs. 
)-2000. If accepted, this would have reduced 
existing disparities in the time taken to reach 
selection grade in the different State cadres, 
e Tamil Nadu Government has also favoured 
matic movement into the selection grade after 
to 13 years of service without any limit being 
rescribed as to the number of selection grade posts 
.^.erived from a percentage formula as at present, 
because it would help to remunerate officers fairly 
when they are appointed to posts carrying heavier 
responsibilities, like heads of departments and 
senior posts in the Secretariat. We feel that provi¬ 
ding for an automatic entry into the selection grade 
on completion of a certain prescribed length of 
service would make the selection grade virtually 
a part of-the time-scale, and render the rest of the 
normal time-scale superfluous. In our view, it 
would be better to find some other solution to this 
problem. A practical solution will be to increase 
the strength of the selection grade by liberalising 
the present formula and specifying at the same 
time a qualifying period of minimum service for 
movement into the selection grade. This will relieve 
the position in those States where the IAS officers 
with long years of service are unable to move into 
the selection grade without conferring undue benefit 
on the officers in those State cadres where rnove- 
ment into the selection grade is relatively quicker. 
We recommend that the strength of the selection 
grade should be equal -to 20 per cent of the senior 
posts under the State Government with the provi¬ 
sion that no officer should be promoted to the 
selection grade before he has entered the 14th year 
of service. As for the revised scale of the selection 
grade, we recommend the scale of Rs. 2000-2250. 
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27. Before we consider the super-time scales 
of pay, it would be appropriate to deal with the 
special pays and other allowances attached to posts 
in the senior scale. Under the IAS (Pay) Rules, 
the State Governments are competent to attach 
special pays to posts under the State Government 
but some special pay has to be attached to the posts 
of Deputy Secretary, Joint Secretary, Additional 
Secretary and Secretary of the State Government 
and posts of “heads of departments”. The pres¬ 
cribed rates of special pay under the rules are Rs. 100, 
Rs. 150, Rs. 200, Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 p.m. We 
have examined whether the system of special pays 
cannot be dispensed with in the case of IAS and 
other all-India Services. We have already noted 
that a long senior scale has to be provided for the 
IAS on grounds of administrative convenience. 
We find that once a long scale has been laid down, 
it is only through the system of special pays that 
we can provide differentiated remuneration for 
posts at different levels like Deputy Secretary, 
head of department. Secretary, etc. Most of the 
State Governments have endorsed the system of 
special pays as a satisfactory method for remunerating 
officers for additional responsibilities and to attract 
the more efficient employees to certain key posts. 
In our view, there is no practical alternative to the 
existing system of special pays if an undue fragmem 
f^tiori of the cadre is to be avoided and the exis 
flexibility in deployment is to be retained, 
feel that this system should be continued. 

28. The practice obtaining in different Stat' 
in respect of special pay varies considerably botl 
in regard to the number of posts which carry specia 
pay as also the rates of special pay prescribed 
posts at different levels. This matter was exami: 
in the Ministry of Home Affairs recently on a 
erence made by the Comptroller & Audit 
General to the effect “that the grant of special pay. 
compensatory allowance, etc. to large number o 
posts in various States has resulted somewhat in 
distortion in the structure of emoluments of the 
officers of the Indian Administrative Service and 
has also led to some imbalance in the service condi¬ 
tions of officers of the same service but serving in 
various States”. After consulting the States, the 
Central Government came to the conclusion that 
although it was desirable that such disparity should 
be minimised as far as possible for a single all-India 
Service, it was doubtful if complete parity in these 
matters in all the States would ever be possible. 
The Central Government was also reluctant to 
restrict the powers already vested in the State Govern¬ 
ments in regard to grant of special pays and other 
allowances. On a similar reference made to us 
by the Comptroller & Auditor-General, we have 
again examined this matter with a view to suggesting 
effective measures for reducing disparities between 
the different State cadres. We find that in some 
States, a very large proportion of the posts in the 
senior scale carry special pay, e.g., in Kerala, 
Maharashtra, Haryana, and Assam, over 90 per 
cent of the posts in the senior scale carry special 
pay. It might be appropriate for the Central 
Government to suggest to the State Governments 
concerned that the position should be re-examined. 
There may be a case for reducing the number of 



posts to which special pay need be attached so that 
rmt more than 7 5 per cent of the senior posts under 
the State Government (excluding posts in the super¬ 
time scale) carry special pay. 

29. As regards the varying rates of special pay. 
we feel that this can be reduced to some extent by 
layipg down guidelines for the State Governments 
who can today choose any one of the 5 rates ranging 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 for posts at different levels. 
All posts of Secretaries to the Government in four 
States are in the super-time scale of pay of Rs. 
2500-2750, and on the fixed pay of Rs. 2250 in West 
Bengal. In several States, some posts of Secretaries, 
but not all, have been placed in the scale of Rs. 
2500-2750. In this context, specifying a low rate 
of special pay of Rs. 200 per month, as prevails 
in Punjab, Kerala and Jammu & Kashmir, does 
not seern to be reasonable having regard to the 
practice in other States and the intrinsic worth of 
these posts. We notice that the Governments 
of Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, and UP already 
allow the highest rate of special pay of Rs. 300 
to the Secretaries. It could thus be laid down that 
where a super-time scale has not been provided for 
the post of Secretary to the State Government it 
'"'■“^Id carry the highest rate of special pay. For 
levels also, fewer rates could be suggested 
, I of leaving the whole issue open. We would, 
ore, recommend that the Centre should lay 
the following guidelines in this respect: 


Level 


Rate of speeial pay 


ry/Special Secretary (in the senior 
only).Rs. 300 


ecretary/Joint Secretary 
ty Secretary 


Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 
Rs. 150 or Rs. 200 


Consistent with our observations that not more than 
75% of the senior posts under the State Govern¬ 
ment should carry a special pay, we recommend 
that it should not be obligatory to attach a special 
pay to all posts of Deputy Secretary in the State 
Government, specially if all or most of the posts 
of Collectors/District Magistrates/Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners in the State carry a special pay. 

30. For posts of heads of departments, it is 
difficult to lay down any hard and fast rule because 
the importance and workload of various depart¬ 
ments would depend upon the conditions prevailing 
in the States and some inter-State variation, there¬ 
fore, would be inevitable. This matter should, 
therefore, be left to the State Governments who 
can equate the various posts of heads of departments 
for purposes of special pay to appropriate levels in 
the Secretariat. This already seems to be the 
practice in most States. 

31. As regards the posts of Collector, the position 
is more complicated and characterised by marked 
variations in practice followed by the different State 
Governments. According to the information collect¬ 
ed by us, we find that except for the Governments 
of Bihar and Rajasthan, all State Governments are 
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allowing some additional benefits to the Collectors. 
For instance, Collectors are given special pay/ 
compensatory allowance of Rs. 200 p.m. in Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh 
(10 posts only) and UP (important districts only). 
A special pay of Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 per month is 
given to the Collectors in Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur, Punjab, Tripura and Orissa 
(4 posts only). In Gujarat, Collectors are given some 
concession in the matter of Government transport 
and in lump sum travelling allowance. We also find 
that rent-free accommodation is provided to Collec¬ 
tors in the States of Haryana, Orissa and Tamil 
Nadu and in three districts in West Bengal. Collec¬ 
tors in the Union territories are also being allowed 
special pays at different rates. We recognise that 
the personnel policies followed by the State Govern¬ 
ments are not alike and it would be inappropriate to 
suggest absolute uniformity. Further, the worth of 
Collector’s posts varies considerably from district to 
district in the different States because of variations in 


Grade will now go up to Rs. 2259 according to our 
recommendations. We, therefore, suggest that all 
posts of Secretary in West Bengal may be upgraded 
to the standard super-time scale of pay applicable 
to Divisional Commissioners in all States. We do 
not recommend any change in the IAS super-time 
scale of Rs. 2500-125/2-2759. 

33. In each State, there are a few posts which are 
below the level of Chief Secretary but above the 
general run of super-time scale posts, e.g.. Chairman/ 
President of the Board of Revenue, Additional Chief 
Secretary, Development Commissioner and Financial 
Commissioner. While in some States, these posts 
carry the fixed pay of Rs. 2750, in others the pay 
prescribed is Rs. 3000 p.m., i.e., the pay fixed for an 
Additional Secretary to the Government of India. 
We find that the fixed pay of Rs. 2750 does not confer 
any real benefit on the persons promoted to these 
posts because of the time of such promotion, they 
are already at the level of Rs. 2750 in the scale of 
Rs. 2500—2750. In our view, in etich State one or 


the size of the district, its population, extent of two posts should be given the scale recommended by 

industrialisation of the area and the problems to us for the Additional Secretary to the Government 

which it is prone like famine, flood, industrial unrest, of India. This would not only bring about inter- 

communal disharmony, etc. Districts adjoining the State uniformity but also promote rotation of officers 

international border have additional problems to between the Centre and the States at the level of 

cope with. In our view, the State Governrngnt|^^i Additional Secretary, 
should review the position and grade the 

district charges for the purpose of special The highest post in each State cadre is that 

For instance, those district charges which are genW^^aflSg^^the Chief Secretary to the State Government, 
entrusted to the more junior IAS officers, sometw8@^K®OT6 salary of the Chief Secretary was revised in 
as first-charge districts, need not have any spe^^J^^w70 by equating this post to that of the Secretary to 
pay attached to them. However, the more importiai Ifie Government of India in recognition of the fact 
district charges should carry special pay in recognitipw V Tlfc (hat the job of the Chief Secretary has become very 
of the increased responsibilities so as to enabl gjf'fe^^flikrt^ rous. In the State, the position of the Chief 
more mature and experienced officers holding j^f'^^S^TO'etary is of unique importance. He functions as 
in the Secretariat to be deployed to the di«p^|!.^|^Vt4iepecretary to the Cabinet of the State Government 
without any loss of emoluments. Because also as a definite level of consideration in important 

amenities and educational facilities normally avail^lftjjg ^^atters concerning all State Departments. The Chief 
in a State capital, district postings are sometimes ” "*^cretary is also the principal spokesman of the State 
unpopular; admissibility of special pay would greatly Government at conferences convened by the Central 

neutralise this factor. In a few States like West Ministries and the Planning Commission at the 


Bengal, where nearly all the districts are fairly large, 
it might be necessary to attach a special pay to all 
the posts as at present. In West Bengal, the posts of 
Additional District Magistrates are also borne on 
the senior scale of the IAS but without any special 
pay. 


official level. The present equation between the 
Chief Secretary and the Secretary to the Government 
of India also helps in the interchange of officers bet¬ 
ween the Centre and the States at the highest adminis¬ 
trative level. We, therefore, recommend that the 
existing equation should continue. We feel, however, 
that in the case of the newly-created smaller States 


32. The super-time scales of pay of the IAS 
conform generally to the scales prescribed for the 
senior posts under the Central Government. The 
existing standard scales are Rs. 2500-125/2-2750, 
Rs. 3000 and Rs. 3500. In some States, a few super¬ 
time scale posts have been given a fixed pay of Rs. 
2250 or Rs. 2750. It is only in West Bengal that the 
fixed pay of Rs. 2250 has been adopted and all posts 
of Secretary given this pay without any special pay. 
The posts of Secretaries in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra are in the super¬ 
time-scale of Rs. 2500-125/2-2750. Many other States 
also have upgraded a number of posts of Secretaries 
from the senior scale to the super-time scale of pay of 
Rs. 2500—2750. We do not see much justification for 
continuing such an odd arrangement only in one 
State specially since the maximum of the Selection 


it would not be necessary to treat the Chief Secretary 
at par with the Secretaries in the Central Government 
but even in their case we feel that the equation should 
be with the Additional Secretary. 

35. We find that in the case of the Union Terri¬ 
tories’ cadre there is no cadre post above the level 
of a Joint Secretary. Of the posts included in the 
Union Territories’ cadre, the post of Chief Secretary, 
Delhi Administration, seems to stand out in 
importance. Although a Union Territory, the work¬ 
load and complexity of functions in Delhi may not 
be less than in the States like Manipur, Meghalaya 
and Tripura. Besides controlling a large staff in the 
Administration, the Chief Secretary has also to deal 
with and coordinate the working of several officers 
in the scale of Rs. 2500—2750, viz., Inspector-General 
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of Police; Commissioner, Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion of Delhi; and general managers of the transport 
and electric supply undertakings. In recent years, 
there has been considerable addition to the workload 
of the Chief Secretary and the comple.xity of his job 
has increased due to the establishment of the Metro¬ 
politan Council and the Executive Council. We 
recommend, therefore, that the Union Territories’ 
cadre post of Chief Secretary, Delhi, should be 
equated to an Additional Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

36. Finally, we may also mention the wide dis¬ 
parity in the time taken by the IAS officers borne 
on the different State cadres to get promoted to the 
super-time scale. Some variations are inevitable in a 
service which is divided into a number of cadres 
and which is controlled by different State Govern¬ 
ments. It is also not possible to create super-time 
scale posts in those States where promotions are 
relatively slower since creation of posts must depend 
upon the requirements of the individual State Govern¬ 
ments. On the other hand, it is desirable that 
members of the same service should have broadly 
uniform career prospects, specially as most of the 
direct recruits are being allotted to the cadres of 
States other than the State of their domicile, without 
being given an option. We would suggest that tff 
Central Government should keep the position unA* 
review and to the extent possible relieve promot^ 
blocks in the affected States by selectively drawi 
in a greater number of officers in the super-ti 
scale to the Centre from the affected State cadres. 

III. The Indian Police Service 

37. As on 1-1-1971, the total authorised streng 
of the Indian Police Service was 1790 and 1584 office^ 
were in position, leaving a gap of 206. 

38. Direct recruitment to the IPS is made through 
the IAS etc. Examination held annually by the Union 
Public Service Commission, but the minimum age 
qualification for the IPS is 20 years as against 21 
years for others. Also, candidates to the IPS need 
offer only 2 optional papers as against 3 for the Class I 
Central Services (non-technical) and 5 optional papers, 
including 2 of a higher standard, for the Adminis¬ 
trative and Foreign Services. Our' detailed analysis 
on the basis of the percentage of candidates with 
first-classes recruited to the different services shows 
that the Indian Police Service is less attractive than 
the IAS and the Class 1 Central Services. The falling 
attractiveness of this Service is also borne out by 
the fact that candidates selected to the IPS continue 
to take their chances for the IAS and also the Class I 
Central Services. 

39. The First Pay Commission* on whose recom¬ 
mendations the IPS pay structure was finalised had 
expressed the following view ; 

“We are of the opinion that in future, recruit¬ 
ment to this Service also must be regulated in 
the same manner and by the same standards as 



recruitment to the Class I Service. It is alse 
necessary to ensure a high standard of efficiency 
and integrity in this Service. In our opinion, 
the basic scales of pay for the All-India Police 
Service should, therefore, be the same as for the 
Class I Central Services, but lower than those 
of the All-India Administrative Service.” 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the First Pay 
Commission, the IPS was provided the same junior 
scale and senior scale as the Class I Central Services, 
but the pay structure above the time-scale including 
the Selection Grade of the IPS was quite different 
from the pay structure provided for the Class I Central 
Services. The Second Pay Commission did not look 
into the pay scales of the IPS but pursuant to the 
revised scales introduced for the Class I Central 
Services, the matter was examined by the Central 
Government in consultation with the State Govern¬ 
ments to determine the consequential amendments 
necessary in the IPS pay scales. The Government 
decided to provide a better senior scale for the IPS 
as compared to the Class I Central Services by start¬ 
ing the scale one stage higher and allow'ing i addi¬ 
tional increment of Rs. 50 at the end. 


40. The existing pay structure of the Indian Police 
ervice is as under ; 


Acale 


scale 


ion Grade 


time scales 

puty Inspector-General of 
"ce. 


Rs. 400-400-450-30-600-35- 
670-EjB-3 5-950. 

Rs. 740 (6th year or under)- 
40-1100-50/2-1250-1300. 
Rs. 1400 


Rs. 1600-100-2000 




^mmissioner of Police : Rs. 1600-100-2000 

(iii) Commissioner of Police : Rs. 1600-100-2000 (plus 
Madras/Ahmedabad. special pay). 

(/V) Commissioner of Police : Rs. 1800-100-2000 
Bombay/Calcutta. 

(v) Ad.iitional Inspector-General Rs. 2000-125-2250 
of Police. 

(v() Inspector-General of Police . Rs. 2500-125/2-2750 


41. The main demand of the Indian Police Service 
(Central) Association is that the IPS should be equated 
rank-for-rank with the IAS. According to the scheme 
proposed by them, they would like the Superintendent 
of Police to be equated to the District Magistrate, 
the DIG of Police to a Divisional Commissioner and 
the IG of Police to the Chief Secretary. The Associa¬ 
tion has also highlighted the special working condi¬ 
tions and liabilities attaching to a career in the Indian 
Police Service, viz., the high degree of personal risk 
and professional hazards, arduous nature of duties 
and the sense of uncertainty arising from political 
situations. The Association has emphasised the poor 
promotion prospects in the Service as compared to 


*Para 63 (page 41) of the Report. 
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tke IAS and Class I Central Services generally. Seve- 44. In all these jobs entrusted to an IPS officer, 

ral of the witnesses have emphasised that the remu- he has to display qualities of leadership, alertness, 
neration of IPS officers is not commensurate wth integrity, self-confidence and tact and a knowledge 

their duties and responsibilities. The Home Secretary of human character and social problems. In our 

emphasised that IPS officers faced very difficult and view, these requirements should be taken into account 

complex situations and it would not be reasonable to while re-considering the method of examination, 

assign the IPS a lower place in the scheme of remu- personality test etc. devised for recruitment to the 

neration than for the Class T Central Services. He IPS. Wc are also of the view that due to the 

also suggested that candidates for the IPS should complexities and oncrousness of the senior scale 

have the same papers as for he Central Services IPS jobs, the advantage given to them in the senior 

and that he would even advise the laying down of scale over the Class I Central Services is justified, 

a qualifying minimum at the viva voce examination We, however, feel that it would not be appropriate 

as the requirement of personality was greater in the to provide a long senior scale like that of the IAS 

IPS. Although several witnesses suggested an because the range of jobs held by IAS officers in the 

improvement in the IPS pay scales, the majority of senior scale is much wider including as it does such 

the witnesses, including a retired senior police-officer, jobs as those of District Magistrates, heads of depart- 

expressed the view that the range of responsibilities of ments and senior positions in the Secretariat. We feel 

the Collector and District Magistrate was wider that the existing relativity between the senior scale 

than that of the Superintendent of Police and as of the IPS and that of the Class I Central Services 

such some differential should be maintained between is adequate and should be retained. We, therefore, 

the pay scales prescribed for the two. The State recommend the scale of Rs. 1100 (6th year or under) 

Governments have also suggested improvements in —1600 as the senior scale for the IPS. In suggesting 

the IPS pay scales, but they are not in favour of this scale we have narrowed down considerably the 

parity with the IAS. differential rates of increments between the senior 

scales of the IAS and the IPS and have also reduced 

42. The junior scale of the IPS is lower than the the difference at the start from Rs. 160 in the present 

junior scale provided for the IAS and is the sarn e scales to Rs. 100 m those proposed. 

as for those Class 1 Central Services which 

a separate junior scale. We have already 5. The pay structure of the IPS has always 

mended that at this level no distinction need a selection grade in recognition of the 

as between the different Services. We, ther^®®®^S^i that the Service does not afford adequate 
recommend the scale of Rs. 700—1300 for the imotion prospects. The existing selection grade 
scale of the IPS. the IPS carries a fixed pay of Rs. 1400 and its 

I '1 uU U ptrength is calculated in the same way as for the 
[^JfMlAS, viz it is equal to 20% of the number of senior 

43. In the case of the IPS, the post of in the State reduced by the number of posts 

Superintendent of Police is basic to the IPS |^^^^^^^^r|ying pay above the senior time-scale in the State, 
scale and it is generally the first important have examined the cadre structure of the IPS to 

entrusted to an IPS officer on promotion to Tli^^S^teake a relative assessment of the promotion prospects 
senior scale. Ever since the creation of this 3 |^d career-values of IPS officers vis-a-vis the Class 

the police force of the district has been placed under "^T ’ Central Services and find that in this respect 
the control and supervision of the SP, although some the IPS officers lag behind their confreres in most 

general control and direction is vested in the District Class 1 Central Services. The volume of evidence 

Magistrate under the Police Act of 1861. The job that we have received on this point leads to the 

of the SP has become harder and more complex conclusion that the career-value of the IPS pay 

after Independence as the people are more conscious scales should be kept higher than that of the Class 

now of their rights and the courts are more vigilant I Central Services to ensure against its becoming 

in guarding the liberties of individual citizens. The less popular than the latter Services. Since the 

rough-and-ready methods previously adopted by superior posts in the IPS are linked to the number 

the police have had to give way gradually to a more of ranges under Deputy Inspectors-General of 

intelligent application of scientific techniques of Police and a few key posts in the Police Headquarters 

detection and investigation of crime. In handling of the State, the prospect of increasing the promo- 

law and order situations, the SP shares substantially tion prospects of IPS offic .rs by increasing the 

in the responsibility of the District Magistrate and it number of super-time scale posts is very limited, 

is not infrequent for the SPs to have to answer charges Our analysis also shows that while a substantial in- 

in public during proceedings of commissions of crease in the number of senior police posts under 

enquiry. With increasing industrialisation and urba- the Centre has for the time being helped to relieve 

nisation, the SPs in charge of the more important promotion blocks in the IPS cadre, it will not be 

districts are now facing new types of problems. In realistic to anticipate further substantial increases 

cities where the police-commissioner system is in of such post under the Centre in the near future, 

vogue, the IPS officer has also to discharge many Thus, the only practical remedy would seem to 

functions which are discharged in the district by the lie in augmenting the strength of the selection grade 

District Magistrate. The other jobs entrusted to by increasing its present effective strength in each 

IPS officers in the senior scale are in the specialised State cadre from 15% to 25% of the total number 

departments like criminal investigation, intelligence of senior posts in the State and we recommend accor- 

branch, security and training etc. and as comman- dingly. To avoid a situation where IPS officers 

dants of battalions of armed police. in some States are able to move into the selection 
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grade at a very early stage of their service, it should 
be stipulated that selection grade will not be admissible 
earlier than the 14th year of service. Such a provi¬ 
sion will also help to reduce inter-State disparities. 
As for the pay of the selection grade, we feel that 
the provision of a scale instead of a fixed pay would 
be more appropriate considering that IPS officers 
would be drawing pay in the selection grade for 
several years, particularly after the increase in the 
strength that we have recommended. We recom¬ 
mend for the the IPS selection grade the scale of 
Rs. 1650—1800. 


the Brigadier’s pay scale were increased by Rs. 
200, the scale of the DIG was only increased 
at the maximum by Rs. 200. He, therefore, suggested 
that the pay scale of the DIG should be taken 
as Rs. I 8 OO-IOO 72 OOO in existing terms. Considering 
the supervisory and other responsibilities attaching 
to the posts of DIG of a police range and equivalent. 
posts, we see considerable force in this proposal. 
There is also merit in equating the pay scale of the 
DIG with the selection grade of the IAS. We, 
therefore, recommend the scale of Rs. 2000—2250 
for posts at the level of DIG. 


46. Under the IPS (Pay) Rules, the State 
Governments are competent to grant special pay 
on senior posts at the rate of Rs. 100, Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 200 p.m. The rules also provide that certain 
Posts in Police Headquarters, training institutions 
and in the armed police must carry a special pay. 

The IPS (Central) Assoication has proposed that 
the rates of Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 p.m. should 
also be provided in the IPS (Pay) Rules as in the 
case of the IAS. We find that State Governments 
have generally provided a special pay at the rates of 
Rs. 250 orRs. 300 only to such posts as head of 
department or Secretary to the State Government. 

Since posts at this level are not held by IPS officers^S®^, 

in the senior scale, it does not appear 

to suggest any amendment of the IPS (Pay)^^|5^^^ 

in this respect. We find that there are 

able inter-State variations in regard to the 

of special pay, particularly on the posts of DisM^ | ^ M 

Superintendent of Police. While some Statje^^^fM 

grants special pay on all posts of SuperintendehM y V.¥ 

of Police, some others allow special pay in M 

the important districts and some States 

allow any special pay at all to the SPs of Distffi^X^f^^^g: 

We would suggest that the State Governments 


48. The posts of Police Commissioners generally 
carry the DIG’s scale of pay with or without special 
pay except that two posts of Police Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta carry a higher scale of Rs. 
1800-100-2000. Since 1969 when the DIG’s scale 
of pay was revised, the pay at the maximum in 
the case of Police Commissioners of Ahmedabad 
and Madras comes to more than the maximum 
pay of Police Commissioners of Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta. We feel that the position should be rationa¬ 
lised by equating the posts of Police Commissioner 
of Bombay and Calcutta to the post of Additional 
IG of Police. The justification for doing 
so would obviously be the enormous police and other 
^i©«^onsibilities devolving upon the Police-Commis- 
^^^rs of these metropolitan areas, with the largest 
^^lation. These cities being prone to industrial 
Mgest, political upheavals and crime make heavy 
^^nds on the Police Commissioners. The re- 
T^ining posts of Police Commissioners should 
^main on the DIG’s pay scale with or without 
LS^ecial pay as at present. 


ine imporrani o.siricrs auu .oine oiaw. Additional 

al ow any special pay at aj to the SPs of 2000-125-2250. Keeping in view 

We would suggest that the S ate Governments sh^R^^^ relativities, we recommend 

2250-2500 for this po,.. 


important and difficult charges. One criterion 
that can be adopted is that wherever the post of 
Collector and District Magistrate carries a special 
pay, the post of Superintendent of Police should 
also carry a special pay. As in the case of the 
IAS, the number of posts in the IPS carrying special 
pay should not exceed 75% of the senior posts under 
the State Government (excluding those in the super¬ 
time scale). 

47. The pay scale for the post of DIG and equiva¬ 
lent post was 1600-100-1800 till 1-7-1969 when 
it was revised to Rs. 1600-100-2000. The reasons 
for this revision were that this would enable the 
DIG to reach the maximum of the selection grade 
of the IAS and it would also reduce the wide gap 
between the maximum of the DIG’s scale and the 
minimum of the scale of the IG; the latter scale 
having been revised from Rs, 2250 (fixed) to 
Rs. 2500-125/2-2750 in 1965. We were informed by 
the Home Secretary that certain relativities were 
maintained in the pay scale of the DIG and those 
of the Colonel and Brigadier in the Army and as 
a sequel to the revision of the pay scale of the DIG 
the scales of the Colonel and the Brigadier were revis¬ 
ed upwards. The Home Secretary mentioned 
that while both the minimum and the maximum of 


50. The highest police post in each State cadre 
is that of the Inspector-General of Police of the 
State. In most States, another post of equivalent 
rank has been created to look after work relating 
to home-guards, civil defence, vigilance, etc. The 

•IPS (Central) Assoication has suggested equation of 
the IG’s post with that of the Chief Secretary of 
the State. Such an equation is not favoured by a 
majority of the witnesses. The State Governments 
also do not favour such an equation. Posts at the 
level of IG are on the standard scale of Rs. 2500— 
2750 which is also the scale prescribed for the 
Service officers in the rank of Major-General, 

- Joint Secretaries to the Government of India and 
Divisional Commissioners. Under the Centre, 
IPS officers at the level ofIG of Police hold posts 
equivalent to that of Joint Secretary in the Central 
Government. It would not be proper in our 
opinion to disturb the existing parities. We, 
therefore, recommend that posts at the level of IG 
of Police in the IPS should be placed on the scale 
of Rs. 2500—2750. 

51. Notwithstanding the above general recom¬ 
mendation, we feel that the post of IG of Police 
in-charge of the State police deserves special 
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treatment. We have been informed that with the 
increasing complexity of the law and order situation 
and the corresponding expansion of the police 
force, the job of the IG in-charge of the State police 
has become very onerous in „ recent years. 
In our view, the level of responsibility 
of the IG in-charge of the State police is 
somewhat higher than of the equivalent posts either 
in the State or in the Centre. Despite this, we 
would not recommend a higher scale of pay for 
the post ofIG in-charge of the State police because 
that would tend to interfere with the inter-change 
of senior IPS officers between the Centre 


tion and we recommend that the amount of the initial 
grant should be raised from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 1200. 
We find that before 1970 the renewal grant was 
being provided at the rate of Rs. 500 at intervals 
of 5 years. In our view' the rate of the renewal 
grant should not be very much lower than the 
amount of the initial grant since an officer would 
normally be required to replace most of the items after 
about a period of 7 years. On the Defence Services 
side, we have kept a differential of Rs. 200 in the 
amounts proposed by us for the initial grant and the 
renewal grant. We therefore, recommend that 
the amount of the renewal grant should be raised 


and the States at this level. In our view, the best 
arrangement would be to grant a special allowance 
of Rs. 250 p.m. to only one post in each State, 
viz., that of the IG in-charge of the State Police 
in addition to pay in the scale prescribed for posts 
of IG of Police and for equivalent posts. The LG’s 
in-charge of the State police in the newly-created 
States should be on Rs. 2500—2750. We do not 
recommend the special allowance of Rs. 250 
in their case since we have recommended the equation 
of the post of Chief Secretary in these States with 
the Additional Secretary in the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 


52. Our examination of the promotion prop€|^-^| 
in the different State cadres of the IPS 
that these differ widely from State to 
We have already made suggestions regarding 
ment of IPS officers into the selection 
with a view to reducing existing inter-State dispab-jT^ 
ties at that level. At the stage of promotion j ¥ 
the rank of DIG, it is difficult to equalise t^ro mr^^ | 
tion prospects because super-time scale 
should not be created merely to improve the ^ o^,;-^; 
motion prospects and irrespective of the neecHi^^^ 
the post. One concrete step that can be taken term 
the Central Government is to keep the position 
in different States under review and take a relatively 
large number of senior IPS officers on tenure depu¬ 
tation from those State cadres where the promotion 
of IPS officers to the rank of DIG is relatively 
slower. 


to Rs. 1000, to be paid after an interval of every 
7 years as at present. 


54. We have also carefully considered the demand 
for a Kit Maintenance Allowance. Our examina¬ 
tion of the IPS (Uniform) Rules shows that the 
IPS officers have to maintain various items of uniform 
and in this respect are subject to more or less 
the same liability as their confreres in the armed 
forces. In our view proper upkeep of uniform and 
a smart turn-out by the police-officers is conducive 
to discipline and efficiency of the force and the 
expenditure incurred by the officers being in the nature 
plQ£.,n service requirement should be adequately com- 
||M^®ted. We feel that there is justification for 
Bf^M^grant of a Kit Maintenance Allowance to 
officers, but at a slightly lower rate than in 
case of the Defence Service officers. We, there- 
recommend that a Kit Maintenance 
jdjvllowance of Rs. 40 per month should be pro- 
''m|dcd for all IPS officers irrespective of rank 
j*^^|ong as they are working at posts which require 
UjvhFm to put on and maintain uniforms. As re- 
|^^p|fs the case of those police-officers who are assign- 
s^WTsuch duties as do not require them to put on uni- 
i|^-m, the justification for a Kit Maintenance Allow¬ 
ance is not strong, but this is a matter which may be 
determined by the Government in the light of all 
relevant circumstances. This recommendation will 
further have the effect of reducing the existing dis¬ 
parity as between the IAS and IPS scales of pay. 


53. IPS officers are required to maintain their 
uniforms according to the specifications laid down in 
the IPS (Uniform) Rules, 1954. To compensate them 
for the expense incurred in the purchase and renewal 
of uniforms, they are entitled to an initial grant of 
Rs. 1000 on appointment to the IPS and to a renewal 
grant of Rs. 800 every 7 years thereafter. No 
monthly allowance is, however, given to them for 
the maintenance of their uniform as is provided 
to the officers of the Defence Services. The IPS 
(Central) Association has stated that the initial 
grant was fixed as far back as 1954 and that it is 
no longer adequate in view of the considerable rise 
that has taken place in the prices of the requisite 
articles. It has suggested that the amount of initial 
grant should be raised to Rs. 1500 and of the 7 
yearly renewal grant to Rs. 1000. The Associa¬ 
tion has also asked for a Kit Maintenance Allowance 
of Rs. 50 per month. We feel that there is consi¬ 
derable force in the demands made by the Associa- 


IV. The Indian Forest Service 

55. The total authorised strength of the Indian 
Forest Service on 1-1-1971 was IC97. The Central 
Deputation Quota for this Service is a litt.'c over 
8 per cent of the total number of senior posts under 
the States as against the corresponding percentage 
of 40 in the case of the two other all-India Services 
V7>. the IAS and the IPS. 

56. The picture regarding the officers in position 
in this service is somewhat complicated due to 
the fact that for some States the work of selection 
and appointments at the initial constitution stage 
has had to be re-done. This process had not con¬ 
cluded when information pertaining to this service 
was furnished to us. However, all appoint¬ 
ments made at the initial constitution stage are 
deemed to be effective from 1-10-1966. According 
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to the Department of Personnel, the classification 
of officers in position would be as follow :—■ 

Number of initial recruits excluding those 790 approximately 
who retired or resigned earlier than 
1-1-1971. 

State Forest Service officers promoted till 36 

1-1-1971. 

Direct recruits in position on 1-1-197! . 95 

921 approximately 

57. The role of the Indian Forest Service is 
technical in nature and for this reason, direct recruit¬ 
ment to the service is made through a separate exami¬ 
nation and not through the IAS, etc. Examination. 
The educational qualifications prescribed for direct 
recruitment to this service are, however, wider, 
and more general than for the usual technical services 
the candidates being required to hold a degree 
in one of the natural sciences, agriculture or 
engineering. The technical know'ledge required 
by members of the Indian Forest Service is actually 
imparted at the Forest Research Institute and Colleges, 
Dehra Dun where the probationers undergo an 
intensive training course of 2 years. They are 
required to pass written and practical examination 
in subjects relevant to forestry. 

58. The rates of remuneration for the 
grades in the Indian Forest Service are as und 


Scale of pay (Rs, 

400-400-450-30-600-35 
EB-35-950 
7C0(6th >ear or under)- 
1100-50/2-1250 

1300-60-1600-lCC-l£C 
1800-100-2CCO 


Name of the post 

1. Junior Time-scale . 

2. Senior Time-scale (Deputy 
Conservator of Forests). 

3. Conservator of Forests or 
equivalent posts. 

4. Deputy or Additional Chief 
Conservator of Forests. 

5. Chief Conservator of Forests or 2000-125-2250 
equivalent posts. 

59. We have analysed the data collectdd in 
respect of the first five examinations held by 
the TJPSC for direct recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service. The break-up by class of degree 
held by the candidates appointed to the service is 
given in the table below 

Table 



Examination 

year 

Total 

No. 

appoin¬ 

ted 

First 

Class 

Second 

Class 

Third 

Class 

1967 . 

51 

14(27.5%) 

32(62.7%) 

5(9.8%) 

1968* . 

44 

25(56.8%) 

13(29.5%) 

6(13.6%) 

1969* . 

20 

11(55%) 

5(25%) 

4(20%) 

1970 . 

18 

11(61.1%) 

5(27.8%) 

2(11.1%) 

1971 . 

8 

6(75.0%) 

1(12.5%) 

1(12.5%) 


141 

67(47.5%) 

56(39.7%) 

18(12.8%) 


^Figures for examination years 1968 and 1969 include 
those recruited from amongst the released Emeigency Com¬ 
missioned/Short Service Commissioned officers. 


The 1967 and 1968 Examination are not true 
indicators of the trend because for these examinations 
in-service candidates with less than 4 years’ service 
were allowed age-relaxation to enable them to take 
the examination. Except for the 1967 examination, 
the percentage of candidates with first classes appointed 
to the service is quite high and compares favourably 
with the other services including the IAS. 

60. We understand that 3 out of 10 direct 
recruits under training for the 1968-70 term resigned 
from service and one did not join; and in the term 
1969-71, 9 out of 25 direct recruits resigied to join 
other services. It seems to us that while candidates 
of good quality are offering themselves for recruit¬ 
ment to the Indian Forest Service, such among 
the successful candidates as are able to get selected 
to another all-India Service or a Class I Central 
Service do not care to remain in the Indian Forest 
Service. The Indian Forest Service Association 
has emphasised the fact that this service is less popu¬ 
lar, than others due to inadequate pay scales and 
poor promotion prospects. The Association has 
stated that at the time of the constitution of the Indian 
forest Service it was decided in principle to establish 
parity in pay scales with the Indian Police Service. 
The Association has emphasised that the foresters 
haig^ to perform field jobs requiring extensive tour- 
the interior and yet the nature of their work 
' scientific and technical, they have to k ;;p 
:ast of the latest professional knowledge in the 
of forestry. The scales suggested by the Ass^ci- 
^ are based on a parity with the IAS and the IPS. 
j majority of the witnesses who made suggestuuis 
dn regard to the Indian Forest Service was of the 
that while an improvement in the scales was 
sary, no parity need be established between 
lay scales of the Indian Forest Service and those 
the IPS. The official witnesses did not also con- 
^ the point made by the IFS Association that 
a. decision had been taken in principle to esffiblish 
parity between the pay scale of the IPS and that 
of the Indian Forest Service. The State Govern¬ 
ment also do not favour parity and have ex Dres sed 
the view that the IPS pay scales should be better. 

61. The jobs held by members of the Indian For¬ 
est Service in the earlier part of their career are 
mostly in the field. The first important charge 
entrusted to them on promotion to the senior scale 
is that of Deputy Conservator of Forest (DCF). 
Besides the applicatioii of technical knowlege to 
torest management, the DCF performs executive 
duties and comes into contact with the public 
and forest contractors. The DCF has to be well- 
versed in the provisions of certain minor Acts and 
Rules relating to forests and other matters as he is 
expected to take prompt action agiast ofTcnders 
and poachers in order to safeguard forest produce 
and wild-life. With the increase in the Plan provi¬ 
sions for forest development, the Indian Forest 
Service officers have to devote considerable attention 
to the formulation of working plans and their imple¬ 
mentations. 

62. Above the senior scale, are the posts of Con¬ 
servator of Forests and equivalent posts in the forests 
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department dealing with the functional subjects. 
The head of the forests department in the State 
is the Chief Conservator of Forests who besides 
looking after the technical work of the forests de¬ 
partment is also responsible for personnel adminis¬ 
tration generally and the management of the State 
cadre of the Indian Forest Service. 

63. We do not favour the approach that the pay 
scales for the IPS and the Indian Forest Service 
should be identical as it would overlook material 
differences in the levels of responsibility of the en- 
cadred posts and the working conditions of the 
two Services. This is also the view of the majority 
of the witnesses and the State Governments. Consi¬ 
dering the nature of work and responsibilities 
entrusted to officers of the Indian Forest Service, 
we are of the view that the scheme of pay scales devi¬ 
sed for this service should broadly conform to the pay 
structure devised for the Central Class I Engineer¬ 
ing Services. Accordingly we recommend that the 
junior scale for the Indian Forest Service should 
be Rs. 700—1300 and the senior scale should 
be Rs. 1100 (6th year or under)—1600. For the 
posts of Conservator of Forests we recommend 


not found it feasible to suggest a Selection Grade 
above the senior scale but considering the need 
for improving the prospects of this service, we recom¬ 
mend that a Selection Grade of Rs. 2000-2250 
should be introduced for the Conservators of 
Forests on the same principles as recommended* for 
the Selection Grade in the Central Class I Engine¬ 
ering Services. The same scale should be given 
to the posts of Deputy Chief Conservator of Forests 
which exist in some States. The post of Additional 
Chief Conservator of Forests in Maharashtra should 
be on the scale of Rs. 2250—2500. 


65. The post of Chief Conservator of Forests 
IS the highest post in each State cadre. The exist¬ 
ing scale for these posts is Rs. 2000-125-2250. 
We feel that considerable improvement is necessary 
at this level in order that in each State cadre of 
the Indian Forest Service there may be at least 
one post equivalent to the Divisional Commissioner 
or the Joint Secretary in the Central Government. 
We recommend for the posts at this level in the 
Indian Forest Service the scale of Rs. 2500—2750. 


the scale which we have recommended for the 
Superintending Engineer’s grade of the Central 
Class 1 Engineering Service, viz. Rs. 1500—20""^ 

64. The Indian Forest Service does not 
a selection grade above the senior time-scale 
pay as is the case for the IAS and the IPS . 

IFS Association has emphasised that the promoti 
prospects of the officers of this service are quite blealt 
and do not compare favourably with those of th’ 
other all-India Services and Class I Central S 
vices. The Association has asked for the in 
duction of a selection grade similar to the 
provided in the other all-India Services, 
understand that the position regarding promcwjgjja 
tion prospects was studied in the Services Divisioir""'^ 
of the Ministry of Home Affairs (now of the De¬ 
partment of Personnel) in 1970 and it was 
found that quite a few Deputy Conservators of 
Forests with 15 years’ seniority in the Indian Forest 
Service were still to be promoted to the grade of 
Conservator of Forests. We also find that in 
many States, the percentage of super-time scale 
posts to senior scale posts is less than 20. We have 


66. The Indian Forest Service Association has 
also made proposals regarding the grant of special pays. 
The Association has pointed out that the attach- 
)f special pays to posts under the State Govern- 
has been left entirely in the hands of 
State Government while in the case of the 
and the IPS it has been specified that certain 
ts at headquarters and outside must carry a 
ecial pay. In our view there is some force in 
l^s contention. There are a number of functional 
s in the forests department and posts of Techni- 
ssistants to the Chief Conservator of Forests 
are likely to involve more specialised and ardu- 
duties and should carry a suitable special pay. 
^^^ny States have already attached special pays at 
different rates to such posts but there is consider¬ 
able inter-State disparity in this regard. With a 
view to bringing about greater uniformity among 
the different State cadres of the same service, 
we would suggest that the Central Government 
should examine the matter and, in consultation 
with the States, list out certain posts on a uniform 
basis which should carry special pays in all the 
States. I 


‘Chapter 14. 


CHAPTER 12 

CENTRAL SERVICES, CLASS I 


In addition to the Indian Foreign Service, which 
will be discussed separately, there are the following 10 
organised Central Services, Class I:— 

1. Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

/ 

2. Indian Defence Accounts Service. 

3. Indian Railway Accounts Service. 

4. Indian Railway Traffic Service. 

5. Indian Income-tax Service. 

6. Indian Customs and Central Excise Service. 

7. Indian Postal Service. 

8. Military Lands and Cantonments Service. 

9. Indian Ordnance Factories Service (non¬ 
technical). 

10. Central Information Service. 

These services perform important functions falling 
within the Central sphere of administration like the 


statutory audit of the accounts of the Union and the 
States, accounting and financial management of 
expenditure, collection of all central revenues through 
direct and indirect taxes and administration of the 
relevant statutes, provision of essential services to the 
community at large such as railway transportation and 
postal administration, management of military estates 
and ordnance factories and dissemination of informa¬ 
tion regarding the policies and programmes of the 
Central Government. Along with the Indian 
Administrative Service, these services have also been 
conceived of and utilised as reservoirs of talent for 
manning the senior administrative posts in the head¬ 
quarters organisation of the Centrd Government. With 
the progressive growth in the activities of the Central 
Government in these areas, the role and importance 
of these services has also grown commensurately. The 
table below indicates the grade-wise distribution of 
the posts in these services at the time of the Second 
Pay Commission and in 1972 ;— 


Table I 


S. 

No, 


Name of Service 


*Stren, 


Commission 



Strength on 1st January, 1972 


Time Junior 
scale Adminis- 

posts trative 

Grade 
posts 


Posts 

above 

Junior 

Adminis¬ 

trative 

Grades 


Total 


1 2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Indian Audit and Accounts Service 



^38 

365 

595 

113 

49 

757 

2. Indian Defence Accounts Service . 

105 


8 

125 

186 

13 

16 

215 

3. Indian Railway Accounts Service . 

175 

■CTi'TO 

10 

208 

362 

40 

26 

428 

4. Indian Railway Traffic Service 

461 

33 

14 

508 

699 

78 

53 

830 

5. Indian Income-tax Service 

535 

169 

18 

722 

1293 

461 

73 

1827 

6. Indian Customs and Central Excise Service 

220 

15 

16 

251 

597 

67 

28 

692 

7. Indian Postal Service .... 

126 

23 

@ 

149 

250 

37 

15 

302 

8. Military Lands and Cantonments Service 

47 

4 

1 

52 

71 

22 

2 

95 

9. Indian Ordance Factories Service (non- 









technical) ...... 


££ 



72 

14 

10 

96 

10. Central Information Service . 

151 

17 

3 

171% 

270 

29 

16 

315 

Total 

2124 

319 

108 

2551 

4395 

874 

288 

5557 

*Chapter XIII and para 13, Chapter XXII- 

—Second Pay Commission. 







@Higher administrative posts in the P&T were then not reserved to be filled by any 

one 

service. 




££Strength not given in the Second Pay Commission’s Report. 
%Streiiglh on constitution of the Service w.e.f. 1-3-1960. 
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2. Recruitment to all these services, the tw'> All 
India Services, namely, the Indian Administrative 
Service and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian 
Foreign Service, is made through the combined com¬ 
petitive examination conducted annually by the Union 
Public Service Commission. The minimum educa¬ 
tional qualifications prescribed for recruitment through 
this examination is a University Degree. All the 
candidates appearing at this examination except those 
appearing for the All India Services, and the Indian 
Foreign Service, have to take 3 compulsory papers 
viz. English Essay, General English and General 
Knowledge each carrying 150 marks and 3 optional 
papers each carrying 200 marks. The personality 
test for the Central Services carries 200 marks. The 
marks obtained in the personality test are added to 
the marks obtained in the written part of the exami¬ 
nation and a merit list drawn up. Phi allotment of 
candidates to the various services is made by the 
Government on the basis of the recommendations of 
the Union Public Service Commission, the preferences 
indicated by the candidates, the rank secured in the 
final merit list and the availability of the vacancies in 
the different services at the time of allotment. 

3. The average annual intake to the aforemen¬ 
tioned ten services, on the basis of the examinations 
conducted during 1961 to 1968, was about 
candidates, the highest number recruited being 
Indian Income-tax Service where the average 
recruitment was 48 candidates. In all these 

direct recruitment through the competitive exai^fe^^ 
tion is made to a percentage of posts/vacancies 
junior scale only. I’he percentage of direct reerjiLt^^ 
ment at this level is 80 per cent in the Indian Afidit ¥, 
and Accounts Service, Indian Defence Accounts^^^ jH 
vice and Indian Ordnance Factories Service 
technical), 75 per cent in the Inilian Postal 
and Military Lands and Cantonments Service, 
per cent in the Indian Income-tax Service and^tiie^ 
Railway Services, and 50 per cent in the Indian Cus'^-’’*®' 
toms and Central Excise Service and the Central 
Information Service. In the Central Information 
Service there is provision for direct recruitment in the 
grades above the junior scale also. The posts in the 
higher grades in these services are filled by promotion 
on the basis of recommendations of the regularly 
constituted Departmental Promotion Committees, 
which are generally presided over by the Chairman or 
a Member of the Union Public Service Commission. 

The members of these services have an all India trans- 


Junior Adiniaistrative Grade Rs. 1300-60-1600. 

Heads of the Departments. jRs. 1800-100-2000 125 ''250 and 
\Rs. 2000-100-2500. 

Besides the above sqales, in a few of these services 
the junior administrative grade posts arc in the pay 
scales of Rs. 1100-50-1400 and Rs. 1300-60-1600- 
100-1800. In some other services there is also an 
intermediate administrative grade of Rs. 1600-100- 
1800. 'i'hcse services do not have a non-functional 
selection grade on the pattern of the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service. 

5. In their memoranda and in the course of their 
oral evidence the main demand urged by the associa¬ 
tions representing these services is for parity in pay 
scales and piomotion prospects with the Indian 
Administrative Service. They have urged that alt the 
functions of Government are equally important and 
because of the higher pay scales in one or two 
services, most top ranking candidates irrespective of 
their aptitudes are artificially channelled into those 
services. According to them, the concept of an elite 
group within the Government being an outmoded one 
should be given up as it prevents the harmonious 
functioning of the administrative machinery and that 
a once for all judgment on the relative merits of the 
oiiiccrs made at the entry stage alone should not be 
permitted to have a lasting effect throughout their 
UrfW^rs. The specific demand of the associations re- 
S^miting these services generally is for the intro- 
of a training grade, a long career grade and 
^^■Icction grade on the pattern of the scales appli- 
Kwie to the Indian Administrative Service. We have 
l^isidered the general demand for parity with the 
jll,idian Administrative Service in detail in Chapter 11. 
ThW, therefore, proceed to examine their specific 
^rakands before recommending the pay scales for the 
^^5^us grades of these services. 

aitfr At present while the two Railway Services, the 
^^itial Information Service and the Indian Ordnance 
Tautories Service (non-technical) are having the 
junior scale (Rs. 400-950) and the senior scale 
(Rs. 700-1250), the remaining six services have an 
integrated time scale of Rs. 400-1250 which provides 
for a rise in pay of Rs. 190 p.m. on crossing the 
efliciency bar after the fifth year of service. A simi¬ 
lar benefit is available in the Railway Services on 
promotion to senior scale posts under the Concordance 
Tables. The integrated time scale was introduced on 
the recommendation of the Second Pay Commission 
which was of the view that the complements in the 


fer liability; those belonging to the Indian Defence 
Accounts Service and Indian Ordnance Factories 
Service (non-technical) have liability for field service 
both in India and abroad, and those in the Indian 
Postal Service have liability for service in the Army 
Postal Service. 

4. The general pay structure in these services is as 
under:— 

Junior Scale . . . Rs. 400-400-450-30-600 35- 

670 EB- 35 950. 

Senior Scale. . . . Rs. 700 40-1100-50/2-1250. 

OR 

Integrated Scale . . Rs. 400-400-450-30-510-liB- 

700-40-1100-50/2-1250. 


various grades of these services at that time were not 
such as to enable officers directly recruited to these 
services to move up to the senior scale in about the 
6th year of service. 

7. Wc have given considerable thought to the ques¬ 
tion whether this integrated scale which generally 
covers two distinct levels of responsibility should con¬ 
tinue. In all these services a considerable period in 
the prc-efliciency bar stage of this scale is spent by 
the direct recruits in undergoing training and other¬ 
wise preparing themselves for holding the higher 
po.sts. The Comptroller & Auditor General, Control¬ 
ler General of Defence Accounts and the Chairman, 
P & T" Board, have urged the introduction of separate 
junior and senior scales of pay as it would not only 
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enable posts with distinct levels of responsibility to be 
determined having regard to the quantum of work, 
responsibilities, etc., but would also facilitate postings 
with reference to suitability. We understand that the 
bifureation of the integrated scale would not create 
any administrative difficulties in the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Indian Defence Accounts Service 
and the Excise Wing of the Indian Customs and 
Central Excise Service because in these services 
junior scale posts already exist notionally. In res¬ 
pect of the Indian Postal Service and the Military 
Lands and Cantonments Service, we have been in¬ 
formed by the P & T Board and the Ministry of 
Defence, respectively, that it would be possible to 
demarcate charges out of those carrying the existing 
integrated time scale of pay which could be held by 
officers in the junior scale of pay. As regards the 
Income Tax Service, the Direct Taxes Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (Wanchoo Committee) has recently recom¬ 
mended that steps should be taken to classify all 
assessment charges according to the degree of respon¬ 
sibility involved and that all investigation cases should 
be entrusted to the Income-Tax Officers in the .senior 
scale of pay only. Experience has shown that there 
is much advantage in distinguishing between two 


ground that the posts carrying a higher level' of res¬ 
ponsibility should be placed in a diflcrent scale of 
pay. Our general approach has been that differences 
in levels of responsibility should be faithfully refl.ected 
by adopting different scales of pay. We have, there¬ 
fore, not found it possible to accept the demand of 
the service associations for an integration of the 
senior time scale and the junior administrative grade. 

10. We accordingly recommend the following scales 
of pay for all these Central Services, Class I:— 

Junior Time Scale . . Rs. 700-1300. 

Senior Time Scale . . Rs. 1050 (6th year or under)- 

1600. 

Although the proposed starting pay of Rs. 1050 re¬ 
sults in an increase of Rs. 170 p.m. over the emolu¬ 
ments admissible at the minimum of the existing 
senior scale, a direct recruit on promotion to the 
senior scale in future in the sixth year of service will 
get an increase in pay of Rs. 150 p.m., as against 
the increase in pay of Rs. 190 p.m. which he gets on 
crossing the efficiency bar in the existing integrated 
time scale of pay. 


distinct levels of responsibility by allotting separate ,, ,,, , „ , 

scales of pay. We accordingly recommend that the recommend that recruitment to all these 

integrated time scale of pay at present applicat^ smvices should he so regqlated as to match the, likely 

six of these services should be broken up into cadre in the senior scale and 

junior and senior scales of pay. • including deputations. In oar view, as 

^S^SflW^^pnmary purpose of organising a Class I Service 
recruiting candidates through a competitive exa- 
8. It has been represented by the service as^^^^^ai^^^tion is to build a cadre of officers lo man the 
tions that since the number of posts in the administrative posts in different spheres fairly 

administrative grades is very low compared with|treY V v '^heir careers, the intake should be so regu- 

number of posts in the senior time scale, the pi^g^l as to enable the officers in the junior scale to 

tional avenues have been severely restricted. get promoted to the senior scale after com¬ 

an arrangement has also led to disparities betwefe^^^^/pi^ii of oot more than 5 years of service. Thus, 
various Central Services, Class I in regard to the cadre management and career planning are 

taken for further promotion beyond the senior scale ^^ '^eTsential in alt these services, and any unevenness in 
It has been argued that the officers recruited Hetruitment to meet needs which were not foreseen 


8. It has been represented by the service as^^® 
tions that since the number of posts in the jam® 
administrative grades is very low compared with|tre 
number of posts in the senior time scale, the pi^fe 
tional avenues have been severely restricted, 
an arrangement has also led to disparities betwefe^^; 
various Central Services, Class I in regard to the 
taken for further promotion beyond the senior sc^’* 


Central Services. Class I on the basis of the same 
competitive examination should have comparable 
prospects of moving up to a certain pay level but the 
existing grade structure and the complements in 
certain services .militate against reaching this level. 
The associations, therefore, demand that, as in the 
Indian Administrative Service, the junior administra¬ 
tive grade should be integrated with senior scale and 
claim that this step would not only improve the pro¬ 
motional prospects but would also give flexibility to 
the concerned departments in the proper deployment 
of personnel. 

9. While some of the official witnesses have sup¬ 
ported this demand, a few others have indicated a 
preference for the existing arrangement mainly on the 
consideration that the officers in the junior adminis¬ 
trative grades supervise the work of the officers in 
the senior scale. Further, in the Indian Income-tax 
and the Indian Customs and Central Excise Services 
the officers in the junior administrative grade have been 
vested with certain statutory, quasi-judicial and appel¬ 
late powers which are different from and superior to 
those of the senior scale officers. We have already 
recommended that the existing integrated time Scale of 
pay in these services should be bifurcated on the- 


may later on give rise to promotion blocks. We are 
elsewhere* recommending a standing machinery for 
cadre review etc. 

12. The distribution of posts in the various inter¬ 
mediate grades in these services between the senior 
scale of pay and the posts of the heads of departments 
is indicated in the table below :— 

Table It 


S. Name ofSer- 
No. vice 

Rs. 

1100- 

1400 

Rs. 

1300- 

1600 

Rs. Rs. 
1300-1600- 
1800 1800 

Rs. 

1800- 

2000 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service 


113 




113 

2. Indian Defence 

Accounts Service 

— 

13 

— 

2 

— 

15 

3. Indian Railway 

Aa;ounts Service 

— 

40 

— 

12 

— 

52 

4. Indian Railway 

Traffic Service . 

— 

78 

— 

35 

— 

113 


^Chapter 66. 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5. Indian 







Income-tax 

service 

_ 

461 


27 

_ 

488 

6. Indian Customs 
and Central Ex¬ 
cise Service 


67 




67 

7. Indian Postal 
Service 

_ 

37 

_ 



37 

8. Military Lands 
and Cantonments 
Service 

16 

6 


1 


23 

9. Indian Ordnance 
Factories Service 
(non-technical) . 

14 


7 


2 

23 

10. Central Infor¬ 
mation Service . 

14 

15 

— 

10 

5 

44 

Total 

44 

830 

7 

87 

7 

975 


which were created in 1969 to relieve the Commis¬ 
sioners of some of their technical and administrative 
responsibilities. In the Central Information Service, 
the posts of Senior Deputy Principal Information Offi¬ 
cer, Directors of smaller Media Units, Joint Directors, 
etc. placed in this scale form part of the Senior Admi¬ 
nistrative Grade of the Service. In the Military Lands 
and Cantonments Service this scale is applicable to 
the post of Joint Director at the Headquarters. In 
some of the other services, while there is no recognised 
intermediate administrative grade level, some posts in 
the scale of Rs. 1300-1600 carry a special pay; for 
example, 5 posts of Additional Accountants General 
in the Indian Audit and Accounts Service carry a 
special pay of Rs. 200 p.m., 5 posts of Additional 
Collectors of Customs (Preventive) in the Indian Cus¬ 
toms and Central Excise Service carry a special allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 125 p.m. and two Directors of Postal Ser¬ 
vices (Delhi and Foreign Post, Bombay) in the Indian 
Postal Service are given a special pay of .Rs. 200 p.m. 


It would be seen that the bulk of the posts at this 
level are in the scale of Rs. 1300-1600. The officers 
in this grade perform vital functions and carry a 
heavy load of responsibility. They supervise and 
coordinate the work of a number of Class I and 
Class II officer's. The posts at this level in the three 
Accounts Services are of Senior Deputy Accoun 
General, Joint Controller of Defence Account: 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officer, each of whom 
tions as second-in-command to the concerned hea’ 
the department and assists him in the discharge < 
professional and administrative responsibilities, 
the Indian Railway Traffic Service the posts at 
level are held by Deputy Chief Superintendents ii 
commercial and operating departments who arc 
ponsible for the supervision and coordinati 
matters like goods traffic movement, schedulin;_ 
running of passenger trains and disposal of com^ 



14. We enquired from the official witnesses whether 
it was necessary to continue the intermediate adminis¬ 
trative grade as a separate level in the services where 
it exists at present. The Comptroller & Auditor Gen¬ 
eral suggested that the posts of Additional Accoun- 
General and equivalent in the junior administra- 
rade with a special pay of Rs. 200 p.m. could be 
^ in the selection grade recommended by him 
analogy of the selection grade in the Indian 
jnistrative Service. The Controller General of 
ce Accounts was in favour of an integration of 
posts in the junior administrative and the interme- 
administrative grades in the Indian Defence Ac- 
Service with a special pay being attached to 
osts in the headquarters. The Chairman, Rail¬ 
card, was also strongly in favour of an integra- 
f posts at these levels in the Railways as he felt 
the existing junior administrative and intermediate 


sation claims. In the Indian Income-tax Servifpit;^ ^inistrative grade: were too short and were also 


these posts are held by Inspecting Assistant Commis 
sioners and Appellate Assistant Commissioners. The 
former, apart from supervising the work of Income- 
Tax Officers, have certain powers in regard to levy 
of penalty, additional super tax, etc. Similarly, the 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner is the first Appel¬ 
late Authority under the Act to hear appeals against 
assessment orders passed by the Income-Tax Officers. 
In the P & T Department, the Directors of Postal 
Services have administrative responsibilities over the 
network of postal, telegraph and .other offices involv¬ 
ing control and coordination of postal and railway 
mail services. Officers at this level in the other 
services perform functions of comparable importance. 


creating administrative difficulties in the deployment of 
personnel. The official witnesses were, however, in 
favour of continuing the cadre of /: ciditional Commis¬ 
sioners of Income-tax as a separate level in the Indian 
Income-tax-Service. For the Indian Customs and 
Central Excise Service also, a preference was indicated 
for continuing the existing arrangement of remunerat¬ 
ing the posts of Additional Collectors of Customs by 
grant of a special allowance. In respect of the post of 
Joint Director in the Military Lands and Cantonments 
Service we were informed by the Ministry of Defence 
that the general pattern recommended by us for other 
services could apply. 


13. In some of these services there are certain 
posts in the intermediate administrative garde of 
Rs. 1600-100-1800. The Audit and Accounts Service 
had such posts at the time of the First Pay Commis¬ 
sion, which were given up later. While this grade 
has been in existence for a long time in the Indian 
Defence Accounts Service, in the two Railway Ser¬ 
vices it was introduced in 1969 and is applicable to 
the posts of Traffic Transportation Superintendents 
and Deputy Financial Advisers in the zonal railways. 
In the Indian Income-tax Service this scale applies to 
the posts of Additional Commissioners of Income-tax 


15. Coming to the junior administrative grade in 
these services, we have already drawn attention to the 
vital functions being performed at this level. It was 
urged before us that while the employees in the lower 
grades have been periodically compensated for in¬ 
creases in the cost of living by suitable adjustments in 
the dearness allowance, and at the senior levels the 
pay scales were revised upwards in 1965, the only 
compensation given to the officers at this level was the 
grant of a dearness allowance at Rs. 100 p.m. on an 
ad hoc basis in 1966. The existing scale of Rs. 1300- 
1600 has a 'short span of 6 years. The posts in the 
senior administrative grades of Rs. 1800-2250| 
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Rs. 2000-2500 constitute a small percentage of the res¬ 
pective cadre strengths and promotions to these grades 
generally take between 20 to 25 years in the various 
services. As a result of the large number of officers 
recruited in these services during the last decade or 
so, some apprehended that for most of these officers 
the junior administrative grade might become the 
terminal stage of their career. 

16. Having regard to the duties and responsibilities 
of the officers at this level and the short time span of 
the existing grade, we recommend that the junior ad¬ 
ministrative grade for these services should be in the 
scale of Rs. 1500 (14th year or under)-2000. As 
pointed out in Chapter 11, by raising the maximum 
of the junior administrative grade to Rs. 2000, we 
have equated it with the maximum of the senior scale 
of the Indian Administrative Service. We also re¬ 
commend that the proposed junior administrative 
grade of Rs. 1500-2000 should be in replacement of 
the existing scales of Rs. 1300-1600 and Rs. 1600- 
1800 in the services where these two grades exist. If, 
however, any of these Departments consider it admi¬ 
nistratively more expedient to retain the existing two 
separate levels, the proposed scale of Rs. 1500 (14th 
year or under)-2000 could be split into two segments 
of Rs. 1500 (14th year or under)-1800 and Rs. 1800 
2000 corresponding to the existing grades of Rs. OOr 
1600 and Rs. 1600-1800, respectively. 

17. We wish to point out that although at 
there is no prescribed qualifying service for pronf^ 
to the junior administrative grade in these sei^ 
we have recommended that the pay of Rs. 150 
the proposed scale should be available in the 
year of service or under. Thus, m cases whei 
promotion to the grade takes place earlier, thj 
increment in this scale should be earned onl 
completing 14 years total service in Class I foi^ 
recruits. We have thought it necessary to do s£ 
order to reduce disparities in career values at” 
level among the various services. As a corollary we 
further recommend that the pay of the officers on pro¬ 
motion to this grade should be fixed as per a concor¬ 
dance table relating pay to the years of service similar 
to the one we have suggested for pay fixation on pro¬ 
motion from the junior scale to the senior scale*. 



to 11-1|2 years, the time taken in the Indian Income- 
tax and Indian Customs and Central Excise Services 
was about 12 years, and in the Railway Services it 
was 14 years or more. While it is no doubt desirable 
to have broadly comparable promotion prospects as 
among the various services, it needs emphasising that 
in practice promotion prospects would depend upon a 
number of factors like the availability of posts at vari¬ 
ous levels, the number of persons retiring or otherwise 
demitting office, the rate of annual recruitment, 
the extent of expansion and deputation to ex-cadre 
posts. Because of the somewhat disparate conditions 
applicable to the various services, we do not think that 
it would be correct to adopt a pre-determined 
unif orm percentage of the cadre stren^h for fixing 
the number of posts in the junior administrative grade 
so as to ensure comparable promotion prospects in 
the various services. We are of the view that posts 
at this relatively high level should be created according 
to actual requirements and in the public interest. We 
would go on to add, however, that if, having regard 
to the strength of the personnel to be supervised, the 
nature of work and the degree of supervision required, 
location of the place of work in remote areas neces¬ 
sitating the exercise of considerable initiative by the 
men on the spot without the benefit of superior advice, 
and other factors, some latitude is available, then 
proposals for creating additional posts in the junior ad- 
jo^istrative grade or upgrading posts to this level, could 
considered sympathetically, giving some weight to 
creation of promotional opportunities where they 
ear to be manifestly inadequate. Further, some of 
time scale posts in the regional or central head- 
uarters organisations of the concerned services, where 
|he duties are adjudged to be more arduous, could also 
considered for similar upgradation. We would, 
ever, emphasise that the upgradation of any such 
;s should be fully justified after an assessment of 
actual responsibilities and should not be resorted 
merely to enlarge promotion opportunities, without 
iPt^ference of the work content. The services should be 
encouraged to bear with inter-service differences with¬ 
in reasonable limits as part of the exigencies of a ser¬ 
vice career. 

20. The posts in the senior administrative and 
higher grades in these services are indicated in the 
table below:— 


18. In recommending this condition we have in 
mind primarily the case of direct recruits to these 
services. If, however, the application of this condi¬ 
tion would create difficulties or operate harshly in res¬ 
pect of officers promoted to these services from the 
respective Class II cadres. Government should exa¬ 
mine and adopt a formula which would be equitable 
and also legally tenable for regulating the pay of these 
officers on promotion to the junior administrative 
grade level. 

19. As noted above, there are considerable dispari¬ 
ties between the various services in regard to the period 
taken by the officers for promotion to the junior admi¬ 
nistrative grade. While in the Indian Audit and Ac¬ 
counts Service, Indian Defence Accounts Service and 
the Indian Postal Service, the junior-most officers 
were, as on 1st January, 1972, promoted to this grade 
after rendering service ranging between 10-1/2 years 


Table III 


S. Name of 

No. Service 

Rs. 

1800- 

2250 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
2000- 2000- 2500- 2750 
2250 2500 2750 

Rs. 

3000 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Indian Audit 
and Ac¬ 
counts Ser¬ 
vice . 

44* 



4 


1 

49 

2. Indian De¬ 
fence Ac¬ 
counts Ser¬ 
vice . 

13 




1 


14 

3. Indian Rail¬ 
way Ac¬ 
counts Ser¬ 
vice . 



14 




14 


*chapter-8 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4. Indian Rail¬ 
way Traffic 
Service 



18 




18 

5. Indian In¬ 
come-tax 
Service 

46* 






46 

6. Indian Cus¬ 
toms andCen- 
iral Excise 
Service 

28* 






28 

7. Indian Pos¬ 
tal Service. 

13 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

15 

8. Military 

Lands and 

Cantonments 

Service 

1 






1 

9. Indian Or¬ 
dnance Fac¬ 
tories Ser¬ 
vice (non¬ 
technical) . 


1 





1 

10. Central In¬ 
formation 
Service 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 


_ 

1 

Total . 

145 

1 

32 

6 

1 

2 

187 


*10 posts each in Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
Indian Income-tax Service and 6 posts in the Indian Ciis^ 
and Central Excise Service carry a special pay of Rs. 200/-p,ii 

21. There is a general demand of the service 
ciations that the posts of the heads of departments 
the Accountant General, Controller of DefeS ^ 
Accounts, Commissioner of Income Tax, Chief Opt-i 
rating/Commercial Superintendents, which are in th'e;n 
scale of Rs. 1800—100—2000—125—2250 
Rs. 2000—100—2500 (Railways) should be equ| 
with the post of Commissioner held by Indian Ao 
nistrative Service officers in the State cadres and’ 
post of Joint Secretary in the Central Secretariat be 
in the pay scale of Rs. 2500—125/2—2750. A re 
evaluation of these posts has been urged on the ground 
that with the expansion of the activities of the Govern¬ 
ment in the various fields the duties and responsibilities 
of senior officers at this level have increased consi¬ 
derably. The service associations have made a griev¬ 
ance of the fact that while the First Pay Commission 
had recommended the scale of Rs. 1800—100—2000 
for the posts of heads of departments and also for the 
Commissioners of Divisions in the States, the Govern¬ 
ment accepted the recommendation in respect of the 
heads of departments but placed the Commissioners on 
a higher pay of Rs. 2250, as recommended by that 
Commission for the Joint Secretary. The Second Pay 
Commission did not recommend any change in the their 
existing pay scales of the heads of departments in 
these services viz. Rs. 1800-2250 (for major heads 
of departments in Railways) and Rs. 1800—2000 
(in other departments). However, for a few posts of 
Accountant General and the Controller of Defence 
Accounts it recommended a scale of Rs. 2000— 
125—2250. With effect from 1st June, 1965, the pay 
scale of the Commissioners of Income-tax, Accountants 
General and Controllers of Defence Accounts was re¬ 
vised to Rs. 1800—2250. This was followed by a 
similar revision for the posts at the corresponding level 
in the other services. The pay scale of Commissioners 


of Divisions and of Joint Secretaries was revised by 
the Government from Rs. 2250 (fixed) to Rs. 2500— 
125/2—2750 w.e.f. 1st September, 1965. The service 
associations have pointed out that as a result of this 
revision a dift'erential of Rs. 700 at the minimum and 
Rs. 500 at the maximum got introduced as between 
the pay scales of heads of departments in these services 
and the Commissioner/Joint Secretary, as against 
a differential of Rs. 450 at the minimum and Rs. 250 
at the maximum which existed at the time of the 
Second Pay Commission. With effect from 1st Octo¬ 
ber, 1970, there was a revision of the pay scale of 
major heads of departments in the Railways like the 
Chief Operating Superintendent/Chief Commercial 
Superintendent and the Financial Adviser and Chief 
Accounts Officer from Rs. 1800—2250 to Rs. 2000— 
2500. 

22. We have given considerable thought to the 
demand of the service associations for equating the 
posts of heads of departments with Commissioner/ 
Joint Secretary. We have taken note of their duties 
and responsibilities in the respective fields. The State 
Accountant General functions as the chief accounting 
officer of the State Government and as the principal re¬ 
presentative of the Comptroller & Auditor General in 
the State in the discharge of his constitutional duties 
pd responsibilities. The Controllers of Defence 
^nts are not only responsible for the maintenance 
'-^e accounts pertaining to the- Defence Services 
nQ internal audit of all their accounts but also 
o advise senior Defence Services officers in regard 
; exercise of their financial powers which have been 
anced considerably in recent years. The comple- 
involved in administering the large number of 
Bb^offices under their control, which is as high as 152 
■'^e cases, has been specially highlighted by the 
oiler General of Defence Accounts. The Finan- 
^Sdviser and Chief Accounts Officer in the Rail- 
is responsible not only for the maintenance of 
^ ^unts of a zonal railway or a production unit but 
also for the internal audit. He renders financial ad¬ 
vice to the management to assess the profitability or 
otherwise of the various investments proposed to be 
made by a zonal railway. The Chief Operating Supe¬ 
rintendent in a zonal railway is responsible for the 
optimum utilisation of the railway assets, the efficient 
movement of goods and passenger traffic and advising 
the management regarding the investments to be made 
in the light of anticipated benefits and increased traffic 
The Chief Commercial Superintendent of a zonal rail¬ 
way is responsible for collection and accounting of 
earnings, supervision of proper working of goods 
booking and parcel offices and quotation of special' 
rates in order to attract high rated traffic, disposal of 
compensation claims, etc. The coverage of direct 
taxes laws has been extended in various directions, and 
the need to raise more revenue has made their admi¬ 
nistration more difficult and sensitive, thereby addino- 
to the responsibilities of the Commissioners of Income- 
tax. In addition to their administrative duties and 
responsibilities, the Commissioners of Income-tax exer¬ 
cise statutory powers under the various enactments like 
the Income Tax Act, Gift Tax Act, and Wealth Tax 
Act. There has been a similar increase in the duties 
Md responsibilities of the Collectors of Customs and 
Central Excise with the larger coverage of commodi¬ 
ties and the higher levies under the excise laws, the 
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higher rates of import duties and the intensification 
of anti-smuggling and preventive measures. An indi¬ 
cation of the administrative and managerial responsi¬ 
bilities of the Post Masters General can be had from 
the fact that in some of the bigger circles there are 
about 10,000 post offices, about 1,000 telegraph 
offices, 10 engineering divisions and about 25 postal 
and RMS divisions besides other auxiliary units with 
the staff strength going up to 50,000. The Director, 
Military Lands and Cantonments advises the Minis¬ 
try of Defence in matters relating to the administradon 
of Cantonments, custody of Defence lands, acquisition, 
requisitioning of building, etc,, required for Defence 
purposes. 


tions it should be possible to differentiate between the 
various charges at this level in the different services. A 
selective upgradation of the posts of heads pf depart- 
ments in these services to the level of Joint Secretary 
would not only distinguish between the various posts on 
the basis of worth of charge but would also facihtate 
interchangeability with the posts of Joint Secretary in 
the Central Secretariat to which officers belonging to 
these services are deputed on selection. Apart frerm 
the unconscionable increase in the emoluments at the 
minimum of the scale that a general upgradation of all 
posts of heads of departments to the Joint Secretary/ 
Commissioner of a Division level would involve, we 
have otherwise also considered it neither necessary nor 
advisable to recommend more than selective upgrada- 


23. The official witnesses were unanimously of the tion to this level. 

view that the posts of the heads of departments deser- ^ Havine reeard to all these considerations W'e 

ved to be upgraded in all these services as more com- recommend the scale oh Rs. 2250—2500 for the 
plicated work had to be done now than what was ex- j^^jorS of the posts of heads of departments in these 

peeted earlier. It was mentioned that implementation “rvices^who are in the existing scales of Rs. 1800-- 

of policies had become as important as their formu- 0950 and Rs 2000—2500. We also recommend that 
lation. They felt that having regard to the duties and minimum of 33-1/3 per cent of the posts which are 

responsibilities of these posts and keeping m view the placed in the 

requirements of cadre management all these services 2500—2750. We would emphasise that 

should have sorne posts at the level of Joint Secretaiy 1 ^^ selected for placement in the higher 

in their respective cadres. Some of the official wit- ^cale in all these services should be those which carry 
nesses, while supporting an improvement in the pa^^^j^ and responsibilities compared to 

scales of these posts, suggested that only some a^g also recommend 

senior charges carrying higher responsibilities for administrative and other considerations it is 

upgraded to the level of Joint Secretary and necessary by any department to place some 

remaining posts could be placed in a scale ^g^ a^e (subject to the number 

than that of the Joint Secretary. They felt that su®^^^ 5 q g^ ggj^j of the posts in the existing 

arrangement would facilitate an interchangeability W^^^tor administrative grades of Rs. 1800—2250 and 
ween the Secretariat and the field organisations 2000—2500), such proposals should require the 

24. At present in consideration of the more arduous^ ftgg^r concurrence of the Ministry of Finance. We 

duties and responsibilities a few of these posts in|loffi^?^F^^Tp^er recommend that no special pay should be 
of the departments have been differentiated heads of departments 

posts by grant of a special pay, Suggestions^%^fe|]f^^ife^yft6se services in addition to the scales of Rs, 2250 
made before us by the heads of departments -jOfrtg 2750 recommended by us. 

other official witnesses for an upgradation of a y^g discuss some of the top posts in these 

other specified posts. An ex-Chairman, P. & T. ^g^^jgg^ ^oj^^g gf the points which need specific 

Board, stated during evidence that the posts of Post ,^^gj^tion relating to their cadre structure. 

Master General in Maharashtra, U.P. and West Bengal 


carried more onerous duties than in the other States. 
Similarly, the Controller General of Defence Accounts, 
in his memorandum and in the course of his evidence, 
pointed out that some of the posts in the department 
(such as those of Additional Controller General and 
Controllers of Defence Accounts, Factories, Pensions 
and Patna) carried heavier responsibilities and he, 
therefore, recommended that these should be placed in 
a higher scale. On Railways also it should be possi¬ 
ble to draw a distinction between heads of depart¬ 
ments in the different zonal railways on the basis of 
the importance of the worth of charge. Having re¬ 
gard to the duties, the span of responsibilities, and the 
views of the official witnesses we have come to the 
conclusion that the scale for the posts of heads of de¬ 
partments in these services deserve to be considerably 
improved. We have found, however, that not all the 
charges under one Department/Ministry are alike, 
and in fact considerable differences in the workload, 
and the responsibility shouldered by the departmental 
head prevail from one charge to another. We think 
that on the basis of the accepted criteria of workload 
as reflected in terms of staff strength, jurisdiction, 
number of sub-offices, and other relevant considera¬ 


Indian Audit and Accounts Service 

27. In the Headquarters office of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, there is one post of Deputy 
Comptroller and Auditor General on a pay of 
Rs. 3000 (fixed) and four posts of Additional Deputy 
Comptroller and Auditor General in the pay scale of 
Rs. 2500-125/2-2750. The Deputy Comptroller and 
Auditor General functions as the principal adviser to 
the Comptroller and Auditor General in matters re¬ 
lating to personnel administration, formulation of poli¬ 
cies and procedures about audit and for the efficient 
running of the organisation consisting of more than 
50,000 persons employed in over 50 offices spread all 
over the country. The Additional Deputy Comptrol¬ 
lers and Auditors General function as senior staff 
officers and are responsible for coordinating the func¬ 
tions of the Accountants General, Chief Auditors in 
their respective functional areas and assist the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General in vetting the audit re¬ 
ports and servicing the Parliamentary Committees. 
The Comptroller and Auditor General has recom¬ 
mended that, having regard to the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities, the post of Deputy Comptroller and Auditor 


2 M of Fin./73—9. 
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General should be equated to a Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment and those of the Additional Deputy Comp¬ 
trollers and Auditors General to an Additional Sec¬ 
retary to the Government. 


services. Our recommendations in regard to these 
posts are contained in Chapter 36. 

Indian Income Tax Service 

Indian Customs and Central Excise Service 


28. The post of Deputy Comptroller and Auditor 
General is the highest post available to the members of 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service within the 
department as the post of Comptroller and Auditor 
General being a constitutional appointment, is not re¬ 
served for them. We recommend the pay of 
Rs. 3000—3500 for the Deputy Comptroller and Au¬ 
ditor General. 

29. As regards the Additional Deputy Comptrollers 
and Auditors General, they were in the grade of 
Accountants General with a special pay of Rs. 250 
p.m. till 1st February, 1970 when it was revised to 
Rs. 2500-125/2-2750. We do not recommend any 
change in this scale. 

Indian Defence Accounts Service 

30. The highest cadre post available to the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Defence Accounts Service is that of 
the Controller General of Defence Accounts on a pay 


33. The posts of Chairmen (Rs. 3000) and Mem¬ 
bers (Rs. 2500-125/2-2750) in the Board of 
Direct Taxes and the Board of Customs and Central 
Excise are generally held by the officers of the Indian 
Income-tax Service and the Indian Customs and 
Central Excise Service, respectively. We have recom¬ 
mended the pay of Rs. 3000—^3500 for the Chairmen 
and Rs. 3000 (fixed) for the Members of the two 
Boards in Chapter 27. 

Indian Postal Service 

34. The posts of Senior Member (Posts) on a pay 
of Rs. 3000 and Member (Banking & Insurance) in 
the scale of Rs. 2500-125/2-2750 in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Board are held by the members of the 
Indian Postal Service. We have recommended in 
Chapter 23 that all members in the P. & T. Board 
should be on a pay of Rs. 3000 (fixed). 


of Rs. 2750 (fixed). Apart from his audit and 
accounting responsibilities in respect of the defence ex¬ 


penditure, the Controller General of Defence Accqyntl^^^ 
shoulders heavy responsibilities both adminisaSffl^^y 
and technical. He is the head of the Defence 
Department which has a strength of more 
28,000 located in about 750 offices spread all 
the country. The Indian Defence Accounts 
Association has demanded that this post should lb4 
placed in the scale of Rs. 3000-100-3500. Durir^ Jf 
evidence. Secretary (Expenditure) recommended to 

the post of Controller General, being the highest 
post for the members of the Indian Defence 
Service, should be upgraded to the level of an 
tional Secretary. We accept this recommendakffiw^ H 
and recommend the pay of Rs. 3000 (fixed) for me ” 
Controller General of Defence Accounts. 

31. The post of the Financial Adviser (Defence 
Services) in the Department of Expenditure in the 
rank of Additional Secretary, is also by convention held 
by the members of the Indian Defence Accounts 


Indian Ordnance Factories Service (non-technical) 

l ^5. The administrative, as distinct from technical 
the Ordnance Factories are held by the mem- 
ra^jfcf the Indian Ordnance Factories Service (non- 
^^lical). We recommend the following scales for 
®&s above the time scale in this service:— 


j S. Designation 

Existing scale 
of Pay 

Proposed scale 
of Pay 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 

'Manager or equivalent . 

2 . General Manager Grade 
li or equivalent . 

1100-50-1400 

1300-1700 

1300-60-160fr- 
100-1800 

1500( 14th year 
or under)-2000 

3. General Manager Grade 

I or equivalent 

1800-100-2000 

2000-2250 


Service. The Financial Adviser is responsible not only 
for the scrutiny and preparation of the Defence 
Budget but also for rendering financial advice to the 
Ministry of Defence and the Services Headquarters, 
Research and Development Organisation, Director 
General, Ordnance Factories, etc. He is further res¬ 
ponsible for the financial management of the public 
sector undertakings under the Ministry of Defence. 
We recommend that the post of Financial Adviser (De¬ 
fence Services) should be given the pay of Rs. 3000— 
3500 as recommended by us for the Chairman of the 
Board of Direct Taxes and the Chairman of the Board 
of Customs and Central Excise. 

Indian Railway Accounts Service 
Indian Railway TraflSc Service 

32. The officers of the Indian Railway Accounts 
Service and the Indian Railway Traffic Service are 
eligible for appointment to senior posts in the Rail¬ 
way Board along with members of the other Railway 


There is one post of General Manager, Selection 
Grade in the scale of Rs. 2000-125'-2250. The 
recommendations made in Chapter 14 in regard to 
posts in this grade in the Technical Wing of the 
service would apply to this post also. 

Military Lands and Cantonments Service 

36. In the Military Lands and Cantonments Ser¬ 
vice, posts of Assistant Directors are in the scale of 
Ks. 1100-50-1400 and those of Depu'y Directors 
are in the scale of Rs. 1300-60-1600. The De¬ 
puty Directors are generally posted at the various 
command headquarters of the Army and are respon¬ 
sible for the acquisition, requisition or hiring of pro¬ 
perties required for the defence services, their rnanage- 
ment and disposal, etc. The Assistant Directors 
assist the Deputy Directors at the command head¬ 
quarters and are responsible for inspection of can¬ 
tonments and military estate circles. The Military 
Lands and Cantonments Service Association has 
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made a grievance of the fact that while in other ser¬ 
vices the posts above the time scale arc generally in 
the scale of Rs. 1300—1600, the posts of Assistant 
Directors in this service are in the lower scale of 
Rs. 1100—1400. As the posts in the two grades 
represent distinct levels of responsibility, we do not 
recommend an upgradation of the posts of Assistant 
Director who should be placed in the scale of 
Rs. 1300—1700. 

37. The highest cadre post for the members of 
this service is that of Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments in the pay scale of Rs. 1800—2250. 
The Study Team on Defence Matters set up by the 
Administrative Reforms Commission had recom¬ 
mended that this post should carry the pay and status 
of a Joint Secretary and be redesignated as Director 
General, Military Lands and Cantonments. Govern¬ 
ment have not taken any final decision on this re¬ 
commendation. Having regard to the duties' and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments and keeping in view the fact that this 
is the highest cadre post for the members of 'this 
service, we recommend the scale of Rs. 2250—2750 
for this post. 


Central Information Service 

38. Our recommendations in regard to the changes 
in the cadre structure and pay scales of the posts in 
the Central Information Service are contained in 
Chapter 31. 

Special Pay 

39. Our recommendations in regard to grant of 
special pay to the field posts and the posts in the 
headquarters of these services are contained in 
Chapter 8. 

40. We understand that on appointment to the 
posts of Under Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 
the Central Secretariat, the pay plus special pay of 
the officers belonging to these services is so regula¬ 
ted that the same docs not exceed the pay plus special 
pay admissible in the same post to the IAS officers 
with corresponding seniority and length of service. 
It seems to us that this restriction does not serve much 
public purpose, merely acts as an irritant, and leads 
to additional scrutiny and paper work. We would 
accordingly recommend that it be discontinued. 





CHAPTER 13 

CLASS II SERVICES AND POSTS 


The number of Class II posts under the Govern¬ 
ment of India (both gazetted and non-gazetted) is 
46,122*. A Class II post is generally considered to 
be one the pay of which, or the maximum of the 
scale of which, is not less than Rs. 575 per month, 
but is less than Rs. 950 per month. Several ex¬ 
ceptions have been made to this general rule and 
certain categories of staff in the Central Secretariat 
and some other Departments, which should normally 
have been categorised as Class Ill, have been desig¬ 
nated as Class II (non-gazetted). Similarly, some posts 
in the Ministry of Education, the maximum of whose 
pay scale is only Rs. 900, have been categorised as 
Class I. 

2. There are 99 different scales prescribed for 
Class II posts, the bulk of the posts being distributed 
among the five scales shown in the Table below:— 

Table I 

Scale of pay No. of 

(Rs.) posts 


50%. In major groups of Class I and Class II 
j posts which are yet to be formed into organised 
; Services, such as the engineering cadres of All India 
i Radio, there is direct recruitment to Class II as well as 
I to the Junior Class I grade often through the same 
/ competitive examination. As indicated in Chapter 
16, recruitment to both the Central Health Service and 
the Railway Medical Service is initially to the Class 
II service. 

4. The pattern of promotion to Class I also varies 
considerably. In some cases, the promotion is direct¬ 
ly to the Class I Senior Scale, but generally, it is to the 
Class I Junior Scale. In some cases, the promotion 
is against permanent posts in others against perma¬ 
nent vacancies, and in still others, against permanent 
as well as temporary vacancies. The percentage 
reserved for promotion is generally 25 or 33-1/3, 
but in some cases, it is only 20, as in the Indian Audit 
& Accounts Service, and Indian Defence Accounts 
Service, or as much as 50%, as in the Telegraph 
Engineering Service. In the Central Health Service, 
all posts of General Duty Officers, Grade I are filled 


1. 590-30-830-35-900 . . . . . 

2. 350-900 (four scales with these starting and 
ending points) ...... 

3. 350-800 (two scales with these starting and 
ending points) ...... 

4. 325-575 (four scales with these starting and 

ending points). 

5. 210-530 (three scales with these starting and 

ending points). 




3. There are wide variations in the practice 
led by different deparlments in regard to the maif^ 
in which the Class II posts are filled as also the pro 


Dy promotion. In some departments some weightage 
Is accorded for the service rendered in Class II for 
^ti^e purpose of fixation of seniority on promotion to 

The associations of Class II Gazetted Officers 
^^^e demanded the abolition of the Class II gazetted 
SMpvices and their merger with the junior scale of the 
pl^rresponding Class I Services, on the plea that mem- 
^U'^rs of the Class II Services normally perform the 
iUg^e functions as are performed by members of the 
I Services at junior levels. A more or less 
^’ishnSar plea was made before^ the First and Second 
Commissions also. Flowever, both these Com- 
■^irassions did not accept the plea, and recommended 
[ continuance of Class II posts as a separate entityf. 


portion of the Class 1 posts set apart for promotion 
of the Class II Officers. The bulk of the Class II 
Services and posts are filled by promotion from 
the corresponding Class III or non-gazetted Class II 
cadres. Class II posts are generally filled by promo¬ 
tion in Departments which have regularly constituted 
Class I Services. The exceptions are in the Customs 
and Central Excise and in the Military Lands and 
Cantonment Departments where there is direct rec¬ 
ruitment to Class II to the extent of 50% and 60% 
respectively. There is also a small amount of 
direct recruitment to the grade of Section Officers 
(Class II) of the Central Secretariat Service. In the 
scientific group, however, the practice is to undertake 
direct recruitment to the Class II posts generally up to 


6. We have again considered whethcL the existing 
pattern of having Class I and gazetted Class II service 
requires any change. While direct recruitjuent is 
made to the junior scale of the organised Class I 
Services (or to the lower segment of the integrated 
scale in certain cases) the well-understood intention is 
that these direct recruits will spend only a relatively 
short period in the junior scale or the lower segment 
of the integrated scale, as the case may be. During 
this period, which is usually 6 years or so, the direct 
recruit undergoes a period of in-service training, and 
acquires considerable experience, as he is continuously 
called upon to meet fresh challenges, and encouraged 
to take responsibility. The career grade is the senior 
scale. The intention is to build up the direct recruit 


*Of these 28,781 are Gazetted posts. 

tParagraph 29, page 19 of the Report of the First Pay Commission and paragraph 8, pages 148-149 of the Report of the 
Second Pay Commission. 
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so that he can hold the top administrative posts while 
he is still young, and to develop his qualities of drive 
and initiative. On the other hand, the Class II ser¬ 
vices often mark the culmination of the career of 
efficient Class III employees, though direct recruit¬ 
ment also does take place, as indicated earlier. While 
the Class II officer often exercises similar statutory 
powers as a Junior Class I officer, the responsibilities 
he is called upon to discharge, however, are some¬ 
what more routine, and there is a greater degree of 
supervision. We are of the view that, having regard 
to the different roles assigned to these services, and 
to the need for building up cadres to man the senior 
administrative posts, the existing division into Class 
1 and Class II Services should be retained. 

7. The merger of this category with the Junior 
Class I cadre would mean an addition to this base of 
approximately another 30,000 posts, most of which 
would have been hlled by lower standards of recruit¬ 
ment and promotion. More-over this vastly expand¬ 
ed base would, by considerably reducing the further 
promotion prospects of the directly recruited Class I 
officers, render that service very unattractive and the 
Class I Services would thus fail to attract candidates of 
the right calibre. There would also be another 
serious objection. If all the Class II posts are con^ 
verted into Junior Class 1, it would mean that sele; 
to the new cadres would be through the Union ^ 
Service Commission, partly by promotion and^ 
by direct recruitment. At present, generally spe 
the Class II is largely promoted from below, 
version to Class I implies that, to the extent that 
posts are filled by direct recruitment, the avenueskcM 


11 to the Class I, (ii) relating the prescribed promotion 
quota to permanent posts and not to permanent 
vacancies, (iii) weightage for seniority purposes in 
Class I, for the service rendered in Class 11 and (iv) 
equal treatment with the direct recruits to Class I 
Service in respect of confirmation therein after pro¬ 
motion. As regards the demands for a larger quantum 
of reservation for promotion to the Class I cadre and 
for weightage for the service rendered in the Class II 
on subsequent promotion to Class I, the practice 
differs a great deal as these depend largely on the 
needs and the organisation of the different Services. 
We do not, therefore, feel justified in suggesting any 
common pattern. We would, however, suggest that 
some weightage should be accorded for the service 
rendered in Class II, at least in those Class I Services 
where promotion from Class II is, for all practical 
purposes, to the senior scale of Class I. We would, 
however, leave the extent of the weightage and the 
conditions under which it is to be given to be decided 
by the individual Departments. 


promotion now available for Class III would shrip^ 

TO 


8. Most of the official witnesses have favour' 
continuance of the existing differentiation. In 
to the practice in some Departments of recruitin 
sonnel for the Class I and the Class II from the s|ffl!ff 
competition, depending on their ranking and puttmg 
them initially on jobs which are indistinguishable, 
except for their designations, the official witnesses do 
not see any anomaly in this practice since the period 
for which this situation prevails in the organised 
Class I Services is short, and ceases as soon as the 
direct recruit to the Class I moves into the Senior 
Scale and assumes higher responsibilities. 

9. We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that 
the distinction made at present between the Class II 
and the Junior Class I grades is justified, and that it 
is not repugnant to any particular principle. The 
Class 11 cadre should, therefore, continue as a sepa¬ 
rate entity. 


11. On the need for having direct recruitment to 
the Class II cadre also, there has been no unanimity 
in the evidence received by us. Certain departments 
would like to continue with such direct recruitmenf 
jp^;^Most of the engineering departments, which have or- 
‘^'^'‘''^’^■''ed Class I Services, were, however, in favour of 
the Class II posts entirely by promotion. From 
?fiew-point of improving the promotion chances of 
Class III staff, it would be desirable to avoid 
ct recruitment to Class II wherever possible. Al- 
bugh we conceive of the Class II service as primarily 
oviding a promotion avenue for the Class III staff, 
again, we would leave the choice to the indivi- 
uio, - v. - T-- departments since the decision would have to 
ajxl on the size of the Class II cadre and the 

■ q^ity of the Class III base from which promotion 

ta^es place. 


12. The standard Class II scale of Rs. 350—25— 
500—30—590—EB—800—EB—30—830—35—900 
is a 20-year scale. We prescribe a somewhat 
shorter revised scale of Rs. 650—1200 (16 years). 
Unless we have otherwise specified in the appropriate | 
cliapters, all the posts which are at present in the ! 
standard Class II scale should be replaced by the 
proposed scale. There is a large number of posts i 
which are at present borne on scales which are seg¬ 
ments of the standard Class II scale. We have re¬ 
commended suitable substitutes for these scales in the 
appropriate chapters; we have, however, tried to 
standardise on two segments, viz.,— 


10. The other demands of the associations are: 
(i) an increase in the quota of promotion from Class 


Lower Segment Rs. 650—960. 
Upper Segment Rs. 840—1200. 




CHAPTER 14 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 
I. Class I Engineering Services and Posts 

1. The distribution of Class I Engineering posts in different Departments and scales of pay is given in the 
table below : 

Table I 

(Giving the total mimher of Class I Engineering posts in all Departments) 



4. 1300-1600 

5. 1300-1800 

6. 1600-1800 

7. 1800-2000 

8. 1800-2250 

9. 2000 fixed 


91 9 

15 16 


8 92 

228 7 

9 — 


'^0 - 
- 


88 552 

21 438 

30 144 

11 93 


10. 2000-2250 

— 

18 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4 

1 

— 

1 

6 

31 

11. 2000-2500 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

47 

12. 2250-2500 

— 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

13. Higher Scales . 

18 

1 

2 

1 

13 

6 

3 

— 

— 

1 

5 

50 

Total 

2756 

2863 

849 

586 

914 

283 

300 

576 

265 

322 

824 

10538 

14. 26 Other Scales 

— 

13 

— 

— 

63 

112 

77 

1 

— 

— 

316 

582 

Gr.and Total 

2756 

2876 

849 

586 

977 

395 

377 

577 

265 

322 

1140 

11120 


2. The number of these posts has increased from 11120 on 1-1-1971. The majority of these posts 

3859 at the time of the Second Pay Commission to have been encadred in fifteen organised Services. The 
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details of the cadre strength of the organised Services are given in the table below: 

Table II 

Grade composition of Engineering Services (Class 1) 


Time J unior and Inter 
Scales Administrative 
(Rs.) Grade (Rs.) 


5 g ^ ^ 

O ’-t 


Senior Administrative Grade and above 
(Rs.) 


§ 0-00 S P 
u to o o 

es rsi tn to 

<N rM tc r4 CM r4 


oooooo ocM'otor' 

—i^CMCM CMCMCMCMCM 


^ tl> <*-.5 

o G o S 

Wi-- acoo - 

” ^ ^ «5 ^ .S J3 

3 c.c > c 

u ^ O w Q 

^ O CO t/5 


1 

2 

3 4J 5 6 7 

1. Central Electrical Engine- 
erine Service (1-1-1971) 

30 

63 — — 10 — 

2 CentrafEngtireeting Ser¬ 
vice (1-1-1971) . 

106 

209 _ _ 40 — 

3. Central Engineering Ser¬ 
vice (Roads) (31-3-1970) 

71 

83 — — 28 — 

4. Central Power Engineer¬ 
ing Service (1-9-1971) . 

191$ 

89$ — — 21$ — 

5. Central Water Engineer¬ 
ing Service (1-1-1971) . 

306$ 

122$ — — 27$ — 

6. Indian inspection Ser¬ 
vice* (Engineering 




1 — 
9 — 
8 — 
3£ — 
2 £ — 


— — 2t — 


Branch) (i-l-1971) .79 33 ~ 9 — 

7. Indian Supplv Service 

(1-1-1971) . . . 70 34 — 18 — 

8 Indian Ordnance Factor- 
'ies SeiviceM!-l-1971) . 334 212 140 — 60 

9. Military Engineer ser¬ 
vice (1-1-1971) . . 669 332 _ _ 82 

10. Indian Railway Ses vice 
of Electrical Engineers© 

(1-1-1971) . . .174 176 — 25 — 

11 Indian Railway Service of 
’F.ngincers@ (1-1-1971) 470 371 — 67 — 

12. Indian Railway Service of 
Mediairical Engineers© 

(1-1-1971)5 . . .378 229 — 75 — 

13.Indian Railway Service 
of .Signal Engineers© 

(1-1-1971) . .106 168 — 22 — 

14 Indian Railway Stores 

Service (1-1-1971) . . 110 92 — 25 — 

15. Telegraph Engineering 

Service (1-7-1970) . 192 377 — 87 — 


20 — — — — — 




11 _ _ _ 

21 — — — 


7 2 2 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

— 

— 

— 

104 

9.6% 

1-0% 

— 

— 

— 

365 

10.9% 

2.8% 

— 

It 

— 

193 

14.5% 

5.7% 

4t 

— 

— 

312 

6.7% 

3.5% 

4t 

It 

— 

464 

6.0% 

1.9% 

— 

— 

— 

123 

00 

0.8% 

— 

— 

— 

129 

15.5% 

3.8% 

— 

— 

1 

782 

25.6% 

4.6% 

—■ 

•— 

— 

1085 

7.5% 

0.2% 

— 

— 

_ 

392 

8.1% 

2.5% 

— 

— 

— 

966 

10.9% 

2.0% 

— 

— 

— 

715 

13.3% 

1.8% 

— 


— 

314 

8.6% 

4.1% 

— 

— 

— 

241 

11.6% 

4.5% 

— 

1 

— 

679 

12.8% 

3.4% 

8 

3 

1 

6864 

11.8% 

2.5% 


Note; @ln addition to these posts, the following general management posts were occupied by the five Railway Engineering Services 
in the Zonal Railways, in the RDSO and in the Railway Board (on 15-10-1971) 

SDeputation quota for State Engineering cadres of 25% of the posts. 

£Deputation quota for State Engineering cadres of 50% of the posts. 

♦Also includes posts of Chemists, Metallurgists, Leather Technologists, and Clothing Technicians. 
fThese posts are open for a wide field of selection. 


Pay or Pay scale (Rs.) 


IRSME IRSEE 


IRSSE 


1300-1600. 

1300-1600 1 . 


9 

8 

— 

— 

— 

17 

1600-1800-)- >. 

200 S.P. 1 


. 12 

13 

6 

6 

3 

40 

1600-1800. 


13 

5 

_ 

_ 

— 

18 

1800-2000. 


11 

4 

— 

— 

_ 

15 

1800-2250. 


1 

— 

— 

_ 

___ 

1 

1800-2000 1 . 

1800-2250 J 


. . . - 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2000-2500. 

2000-25004-1 


4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

6 

250/-S.P. [ ■ 

1800-22504- r 

250/- S.P. J 


3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

11 

2500-2750. 


3 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

5 

3000 fixed 


5 

5 

— 

_ 

_ 

10 

3500 fixed 


2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 



Total . 63 

42 

10 

8 

5 

128 
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3. The field of operation of the Engineers of the 
Central Government covers the whole gamut of en¬ 
gineering activity in the country. This includes, 
roads and buildings, the permanent way, bridge en¬ 
gineering, tele-communications, manufacture of railway 
engines and rolling stock, ammunition and ordnance 
production, electronics, design and construction of 
power plants, dams and hydro-electric works etc. To 
the extent that economic planning and developmental 
programmes based on technology have been accepted 
as a legitimate function of the Government, the role 
of engineering cadres in public administration has 
widened. Wherever technology is involved these 
services are participating directly or indirectly, at the 
higher levels in planning, in policy formulation and 
in decisions making. 


In some of the bigger Departments where there are a 
number of officers of the rank of Chief Engineer, the 
posts of engineering officers of still higher rank also 
exist. 

7. Except for a small minority who are engaged 
in design and planning, or administration at the Head¬ 
quarters, the rest of the engineering officers are hold¬ 
ing field posts. They have an all-India service liabi¬ 
lity, and in practice also are transferable all over the 
country. Officers working in the General Reserve 
Engineer Force of the Border Roads Organisation, the 
Central Public Works Department, the Central Water 
& Power Commission, the Railways, the Posts & Tele¬ 
graphs, and the Military Engineer Service, when 
posted to remote areas, work under difficult condi¬ 
tions. 


4. Recruitment to these Engineering Services is 
made on the results of two competitive examinations 
held annually by the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion. The Combined Engineering Services Examina¬ 
tion feeds the fifteen organised Services listed in , Rs. 

Table 11. Recruitment is also made through the junior Class I . . . 400-400-450-30-600-35-670- 

same examination to the posts of Deputy Armament , EB-35-950 


8. Barring a few exceptions, these Services have a 
common grade struett^re with the following scales of 
pay 


Supply Officers Grade 11 in the Ministry of Defence, Senior Class I . . . 700-40-1100-50/2-1250 

Assistant Development Officers (Engineering) in the junior Administrative Grade 1300-60-1600 OR 
Ministry of Industrial Development, Assistant Drillj^jj^ 1300-60-1600-100-1800 

ing Engineers and Mechanical Engineers (JunioEH^-S ^ASwwor .4dministrative Grade 1800-100-2000 OR 
the Geological Survey of India, etc. The 2W0/- 

qualification required is a Degree in Engineerifts^ ^ S^^^P 2000-125-2250 OR 

5. The second exanimation is the Engineerin/^^^ p Commission 

vices (Electronics) Examination The mmimfij'^^W 1300-60-1600 as 

qualification required for competing in this ekaH U Administrative Grade in these 

mination is a Degree is Engineering hs eq^^ p Commission, however, 

lent, or a Masters Degree in Physics with . , . , . ^ 1300—1800 in resnect 

Communication, Electronics Radio Physics or CM Engineering Sidrerwhere they felt dial 

Engineering as a special subject. Class I and -j oromotion to hieher levels were rela- 

II Engineering posts in the ^1 India Radio, OvcT^^^^P 

Communications Service and in the MiniistrieOTR %fiies to the Chief Engineers on the Civil Engineer- 
Tourism and Civil Aviation Defence, and Inaustrial 1800-2250 applies to 

Development, are filled on the results of this examina- equivalent posts in the Posts and Telegraphs and in 

the Electrical, Signal and Telecommunications and 


6. Direct recruitment is to the Class I Junior Grade. 
As in the case of non-technical Class I Services, in 
the organised Class I Engineering Services also the 
Junior Grade serves as a training and preparatory 
period for the direct recruits. Promotion to the 
Senior Class I scale is made normally around the 
5th or 6th year. The Senior Scale is the executive 


Stores Departments of the Railways. The scale of 
Rs. 2000—2500 applies to the Chief Engineers, 
Chief Mechanical Engineers, and three of the Chief 
Electrical Engineers in the Railways. In a few Depart¬ 
ments posts carrying a higher pay exist, viz., 
Rs. 2250—2500, Rs. 2500(fixed), Rs. 2500- 2750, 
Rs. 2750(fixed), Rs. 3000, and Rs. 3250. 


grade in which the officers are directly concerned with 
the design and execution of works, and with project 
engineering and technical planning. The next higher 
grade is the Junior Administrative or the Superinten¬ 
ding Grade. Officers at this level supervise, guide 
and co-ordinate the work of four or more executive 
grade officers. The next level is generally that of the 


10. Most of the Engineering Officers, Associations 
have laid stress on the high quality of recruitment to 
the Engineering Services, and the contribution that 
the cadres make to the economic development and 
technological advance of the country. They should, 
therefore, not be treated less favourably than the 
Indian Administrative Service in matters of remunera- 


Chief Engineer or an equivalent functionary in whom 
rests the control and direction of all the works in a 
Department or Zone. The holders of these posts are 
generally deemed to be Heads of Departments and 
are required to exercise considerable financial and 
administrative powers. Each Chief Engineer (or the 
equivalent functionary) has four or five officers of the 
Superintending Grade under him, and is responsible 
for an annual expenditure of over Rs. 5 or 6 crores. 


tion and career prospects. They have complained of 
poor promotion prospects owing to limited access to 
policy making posts in the Secretariat. They have 
also drawn attention to the higher remuneration avail¬ 
able to the Engineers at comparable levels in the 
Public Sector in private industries. Most ol the 
Associations have presled for additions to pay such 
as technical pay, field duty allowance, design and 
planning allowance, non-practising allowance, and 
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post-graduate allowance. Their more specific de¬ 
mands are; the Junior and Senior Class I Sca.les 
should be the same as those prescribed for the Indian 
Administrative Service; there should be a Selection 
Grade above the Senior Scale as in the Indian Admi¬ 
nistrative Service; the Junior and Senior Admmistra- 
tive Grades should be respectively equated with the 
Commissioners of Revenue Divisions or Joint Secre¬ 
taries in the Government of India and with the 
Additional Secretary; and the still higher posts should 
be equated with the Secretary to the Government of 
India. 

11. The percentage of candidates with first classes 
v/ho entered the central Engineering Services Class I 
between 1961 and 1968 is 75.6 as against 25.7 in the 
Administrative and non-technical Services. I’aken at 
face value, these figures might even be said to indicate 
that the existing scales of pay are adequate for at¬ 
tracting candidates of the right calibre. On the other 
hand, some witnesses have drawn attention to the 
lack of candidates from some of the reputed institu¬ 
tions, and others have complained of the fall in quali¬ 
ty. Entry into engineering courses in reputed insti¬ 
tutions is more selective than into science courses 


projects under Indian conditions will become even 
more demanding and, perhaps, decisive, in certain key 
sectors with the passage of time. A Government 
which is firmly committed to plant, direct and imple¬ 
ment the processes of economic and industrial growth 
and also to control the strategic heights of the eco¬ 
nomy, has to have at its command technical cadres 
of high calibre. The range of functions which the 
Government has taken on itself, therefore, underlines 
the importance of the role assigned to Government 
engineers. As in the case of non-technical Services, 
our own approach to this question derives from the 
existing differences in the manner in which the Engi¬ 
neering Services on the one hand, and the Indian 
Administrative Service on the other, have been struc¬ 
tured. While the Senior Scale of the latter encom- 
pctsses more than one level of responsibility and has 
to remain integrated on practical and administrative 
considerations, more or less the same range of pay in 
the Engineering Services covers two distinct levels, 
namely the Senior Scale and the Junior Administra¬ 
tive Grade. The nature of the functions as well as 
the conditions under which these arc carried out at 
these levels are palpably different. These peculiari¬ 
ties render difficult any precise comparison between 
the individual grades in the two Services. We have, 
however, come to the conclusion that, consistent with 


which in turn is more selective than into arts courses. uiu*vmuai lu u.. .wu . 

On the other hand, the larger percenurge of sS 

Si ?S^Siikilthey should not suffer either from I sense of dc- 


should be viewed against the fact that while 
centage of first classes awarded in engineering c®^^ 
was as high as 50, it was only 11 and 1.6 respei^^ 
ly in the science and arts courses. Moreover, 
only 2.3 per cent of the total out-turn of general 
duates take the Indian Administrative Service I 
Examination as much as 19.85 per cent of the out^t;*)^ 
of engineering graduates compete at the CornfflHB^ 
Engineering Services Examination. The questifej;^; 
the comparative quality of the candidates enl^^^ 
the engineering and non-technical Class I ServicesT* 
thus deeply involuted, and in any case, we do 
consider it necessary to pronounce on the claims made 
by the engineering associations one way or the other, 
which would, at best, be a subjective judgment. 


p>^S^^^_they should not suffer either from a sense of de- 
v^a^^^i'on in emoluments, or in the estimation of tlie 
that Government puts on their services, and that, 
we have not found an arithmetical equation 
^w^^ween the Engineering and the Indian Adminis- 
a l,ynt'’4d''e Services practicable, the salary structure should 
SJf ^ broad parity between them. With this in 

1^. we have equated the Junior Scale of the two Ser- 

narrowed the existing differential at the start of 
^^Pfe£^enior Scale, improved the Junior Administrative 
both by equating the maximum of this scale in 
3 ^ l^f^the Engineering Services v.'ith the maximum of the 
I Senior Scale of the Indian Administrative Service and 
^ by providing an equivalent Selection Grade above 
this level. We have also upgraded the highest posts 
so as to bring them in line with the highest posts 


12. While most of the witnesses supported the de¬ 
mand for parity with the Indian Administrative Ser¬ 
vice, others thought that such parity need not be es¬ 
tablished inasmuch as the responsibilities borne by 
the Indian Administrative Service are higher and more 
exacting. They, however, expressed the view that 
the pay scales of the Engineering Services should be 
improved, as the higher engineering posts had been 
undervalued in the past. Some of the witnesses also 
thought that while an arithmetical equation in the*pay 
scales is not necessary, a broad parallelism must be 
adopted vis-a-vis the Indian Administrative Service 
and the highest salaries should be brought within the 
reach of the engineering cadres also. 


available to the Indian Administrative Service. Given 
the basic differences in the, present structure between 
the two Services, we feel that this is the most that is 
practicable at the present time. 

14. Our general scheme for remuneration of the 
different grades in the Class I Engineering posts is as 
follows:— 

(a) Junior Scale 

The Junior Scale should be the same as the one 
we have recommended for the all-India Services and 
the Non-Technical Central Class I Services, namely;— 
Rs. 700—1300 


13. We have given a good deal of thought to the 
demand for parity with the Indian Administrative Ser¬ 
vice. The aptness and relevance of the basic pre¬ 
mise which has been advanced in support of this de¬ 
mand has to be readily conceded. The contribution 
which the Engineering Services are now making to¬ 
wards economic development is impressive, and their 
role in applying and adapting modern technology to 


(b) Senior Scale 

We are of the view that in the organised Class 1 
Engineering Services in which direct recruitment to 
the Junior Class I Scale is through the Combined 
Engineering Services Examination conducted by the 
Union Public Service Commission, the Senior Scale 
should be at par with the Senior Scale that we have 
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rccoirimended for the Scientific Services. We recom¬ 
mend the Senior Scale of Rs. 1100—(6th year or 
under)—1600 in these cases*. In all other cases the 
Senior Scale will be Rs. 1050—1600. At present the 
Union Public Service Commission also conducts the 
Engineering Services (Electronics) Examination for 
recruitment to Class I posts in the All India Radio 
(Ministry of Information and Broadcasting), Overseas 
Communications Service (Ministry of Communications) 
etc. Such groups of engineering posts are yet to be 
constituted as organised Services. We envisage early 
action for the constitution as organised Services of 
posts to which recruitment is through either the Com¬ 
bined Engineering Services Examination or the Engi¬ 
neering Services (Electronics) Examination. If this is 
done the scale of Rs. 1100—(6th year or under)— 
1600 should apply. 


mined after a detailed review of the cadre structure of 
the various Engineering Services. 

(e) Senior Administrative Grade (Heads of Depart¬ 
ments) 

For the posts of Chief Engineers and other equi¬ 
valent posts of Heads of Engineering Departments 
now in the grades of Rs. 2000 fixed, Rs. 1800—2250, 
Rs. 2000—2250, and Rs. 2000—2500, we envisage 
the same structure of remuneration as for the equi¬ 
valent posts in the non-technical Class I Services. 
Thus, the posts of Engineering Heads in the various 
Ministries and Departments should be placed in one 
or the other of two scales of pay for reasoits more 
or less similar to those given by us in respect of the 
non-engineering Heads of Departments. We Imvc 
satisfied ourselves that the workload and the level of 


(c) Junior Administrative Grade 

(i) There are 303 posts in the scale of Rs. 1100- 
50-1400. Of these, 140 are in the Indian Ordnance 
Factories Service (Manager or Senior Deputy Assis¬ 
tant Director General). According to the depart¬ 
mental witnesses this grade constitutes a distinct level 
which should be retained as a separate entity. We 
recommend for the posts in this grade the scale of 
Rs. 1300—1700. In a few other cases while dealin^ 
with the concerned Departments, we have sugg 
a different conversion for posts in this scale aft 
ing into consideration the cadre structure, as 
the duties and responsibilities of the concerned 

(ii) The, Junior Administrative Grades of Rs. 13( 

1600 and Rs. 1300—1800 in the organised Serviijea , 
should be replaced by the scale of Rs. 1500 (14th yqaWjf ^) 
or under)—2000. In the Railways and in a few 
Departments there is in addition to the Junior Adr^^P^I;"-;; 
trativc Grade of Rs. 1300—1600, an InterniM®^,. 
Administrative Grade of Rs. 1600—1800. 

commend that the proposed Junior Administrate^^ - 
Grade of Rs. 1500—2000 should replace the exilt- ^ 
ing scales of Rs. 1300—1600 and Rs. 1600—1800, 
in Services where these two grades exist. Where a 
Department wishes to retain the separate grades of 
Rs. 1300—1600 and Rs. 1600—1800, the revised 
scales should be Rs. 1500—(14th year or under)— 

1800 and Rs. 1800—2000 respectively. The existing 
scales of Rs. 1300—1600 and Rs. 1600—1800 which 
also apply to isolated engineering posts, should be re¬ 
placed by the scales of Rs. 1500—1800 and Rs. 1800 
—2000 respectively, save in those cases where we have 
recommended a different conversion, while dealing with 
the concerned Departments. 

(d) Selection Grade 

In view of the relatively small percentage (2.5 per 
cent of the total strength) of posts above the Junior 
and Intermediate Administrative Grades which arc 
held by the members of the Engineering Services, we 
recommend the introduction of a Selection Grade of 
Rs. 2000—2250 in the organised Services. The Sclec- 


responsibility differ significantly from one organisation 
to another within the same Ministry or Department foi- 
rne various Engineering Heads, and they can be equi¬ 
tably placed on different scales of pay. Thus, in the 
Ordnance Factories, even amongst those in-charge of 
Selection Grade General Managers, the numbers of 
workers employed and the value of the output cover 
a considerable range from one factory to another. In 
the Railways, there has for long been a system of ma- 
'or heads and minor heads, though on a functional 
An analysis of the figures for the different 
ailways indicates that wide differences prevail 
one to zone. Taking indicators, such as the 
1 at charge, number of staff employed, passenger- 
letres, or tonne-kilometres moved, it is possible 
istinguish between the zonal railways, some of 
^■l|lich appear to be significantly larger systems involv- 
mgTieavier responsibilities than others. The Railways 
^^gflfcelves have found it necessary to upgrade certain 
Chief Electrical Engineers in those zonal rail- 
wgiy which have long sections of electrified track. We 
therefore, of the view that on the Railways, it 
!^aid be equitable to draw a distinction on the basis 
of the importance of the worth of charge of an Engi¬ 
neering Head in a particular railway, and this different¬ 
iation need not necessarily be on a functional basis. 
Similarly, on the Telegraph Engineering side, there 
are certain General Managers who are responsible for 
the telephone systems in the large metropolitan cities 
and for planning and development. In the Central 
Public Works Department, there seem to be certain 
charges which are heavier and have larger comple¬ 
ments of staff, and some others which are primarily 
concerned with design and development. These may 
be remunerated at higher rates. We accordingly re¬ 
commend that the posts of Engineering Heads of 
Departments which are occupied by members of liie 
organised Class 1 Engineering Services and which are 
now in the grades of Rs. 2000 fixed, or Rs 1800— 
2250, or Rs. 2000—2250, or Rs. 2000—2500, should 
be placed in two scales, namely, Rs. 2250—2500 and 
Rs. 2500—2750. Even the lower of these two scales 
would result in an improvement over the existing levels. 
We recommend that a minimum of one-third of the 


tion Grade should be admissible to the officers who 
have reached the stage of Rs. 2000 in the Junior 
Administrative Grade or Intermediate Administrative 
Grade, as the case may be, and stayed at the maxi¬ 
mum for a period of two years. The number of 
Selection Grade posts should be periodically deter¬ 


posts which are now in the grade of Rs. 2000 fixed, 
Rs. 1800—2250, Rs. 2000—2250, or Rs. 2000— 
2500 should be placed in the scale of Rs. 2500—2750. 
In the Railways, however, both the scales of 
Rs. 1800—2250 and Rs. 2000—2500 are prevalent for 
the engineering Heads. Some more posts on these two 


*Meaiber Secretary has dissented from the view vide his Note of Dissent. 
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scales are shared by both the engineering and the non¬ 
engineering cadres. All such posts on these two scales 
in the Railways should be pooled and a minimum of 
one-third of the total number should be placed in the 
scale of Rs. 2500—2750 on a non-functional basis. We 
also recommend that if for administrative and other 
considerations, it is thought necessary by apy Minis¬ 
try/Department (including the Railways) to place 
more than one-third of the posts in the higher grade 
they may do so with the prior concurrence of the Min¬ 
istry of Finance, provided the proportion Joes not 
exceed one half. We further recommend that no spe¬ 
cial pay should be attached to any of the posts in these 
Services, in addition to the scales of Rs. 2250—-2500 
and Rs. 2500—2750 recommended by us. 

(f) The Highest Posts 

For the still higher posts our approach is that m 
each major engineering stream the highest posts should 
have a pay scale reaching the pay of the Secretary to 
the Government of India. In certain cases we have 
recommended the same pay for the Engineering Head 
as for a Secretary to the Government of India. We 
envisage the following four grades of remuneration for 
the top posts depending upon the importance of the 
charge, and the duties and responsibilities attached 
to it:— 

(i) Rs. 2500—30U0 

(ii) Rs. 3000 fixed 

(hi) Rs. 3000—3500 

(iv) Rs. 3500 fixed | 

While we have made recommendations for son^^:^ 
these posts later in this Section when discussiogV 
individual Services, the others are covered In 
Chapters dealing with the individual Departm 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Indian Ordnance Factories Service (Technical) 

15. The distribution of posts in the various grades 
of this Service is given in the table below:— 

Table III 


Designation 


Existing Scale (Rs.) No. 


Assistant Director General 
Grade 1 

OR 1 

General Manager Grade I J 


1 


Deputy Director General h 
OR y 

General Manager (Selection J 
Grade) 

Regional Director 

Additional Director General 
Director General 


1800-100-2000 


2000-125-2250 


2000-125-2250 or 
2250-125-2500 

2250-125-2500 

3250/-fixed 


12 


16 


3 

1 

782 



Designation 


Existing Scale (Rs.) No. 


I 


Technical Staff Officer 

OR 

Assistant Manager 


Deputy Assistant Director 
General 

OR 

Deputy Manager 

Senior Deputy Assistant 
Director General 

OR 

Manager 


400-400-450-30-600-35 

670-EB-35-950 


334 


700-40-1100-50/2-1250 212 

i 


T100-50-1400 


Assistant Director General 
Grade II 

OR 

General Manager Grade II J 


1 


1300-60-1600-100-1800 


140 


60 


For the posts in the grades above the scale of 
Rs. 1300 -1800 our recommendations are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

(i) The posts of Assistant Directors General, Grade 
1 and General Managers, Grade I should be in the 
scale of Rs. 2000—2250. 

(ii) The posts of Deputy Directors General and 
petion Grade General Managers should be placed 

scale of Rs. 2250—2500; further, not less than 
ird but not more than half of these posts, should 
'placed in the higher scale of Rs. 2500—2750 on 
criteria that we have laid down earlier in respect 
Engineering Heads. 

'i (iii) The posts of Additional Directors General 
uld be on the fixed pay of Rs. 3000. 

fv) Since the scale of the Regional Directors varies 
the rank of the incumbents who fill the posts, 
do not consider it necessary to specify any parti- 
lar scale or scales for these posts. These posts 
should be on the scale applicable to Selection Grade 
General Managers and Deputy Directors General, or 
the fixed pay applicable to the Additional Director 
General depending upon the rank of the incumbent 
who fills the post. 

(v) The Director General of Ordnance Factories 
should be on a fixed pay of Rs. 3500.* 

Military Engineer Service 

16. The Class I cadre of the Military Engineer Ser¬ 
vice comprises three branches—the Engineering cadre, 
the Surveyor of Works cadre and the Architect cadre. 
The cadre is composed of military and civilian ele¬ 
ments. In the Engineering cadre the proportion is 
50 : 50 up to the grade of Commander Works Engi¬ 
neers (Junior Administrative Grade). The higher 
posts are normally held by the members of the Corps 
of Engineers. In the Surveyor of Works cadre up to 
25 per cent of the posts of Surveyors of Works and 
Superintending Surveyor of Works can be filled by the 
‘militarised’ personnel. Similarly 20 per cent of the 
posts in all the grades of the Architect cadre can be 
filled by the ‘militarised’ personnel. The distribution 


'Member Secretary has dissented from the view vide his Note of Dissent. 
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of the posts in the three cadres is shown in the table 
below:— 

Table IV 


Designation Scale of pay Strength Total 

Rs.- 

Army Civil 


(i) Engineering Cadre 


the Chief Engineers of Commands (Brigadiers), Zonal 
Chief Engineers (Brigadiers), Deputy Chief Engineers 
(Colonels or Superintending Grade Engineers), Com¬ 
mander Works Engineers (Lieutenant Colonels or 
Superintending Grade Engineers), Garrison Engineers 
(Majors or Class I Senior Scale Othcers). Between the 
Chief Engineers and the Superintending Engineer there 
is an intermediate level of Deputy Chief Engineer. This 
level is normally not encountered in the civilian cons¬ 
truction organisations. 


Assistant Executive f 
Engineer/Assistant >■ 
Surveyor of Works J 

400-950 

223 

669 

892 

Executive Engineer 

700-1250 

198 

254 

452 

Superintending Engineer 

1300-60-1600- 

100-1800 

95 

59 

154 

Deputy Chief Engineer . 

1300-60-1600- 
100-1800 and 
a Special Pay 
of Rs. 100/- 
p.m. 

15 

5 

20 

Chief Engineer 

2000/- fixed 

20 

1 

1 

Director General of 
Works 

— 

1 

— 

1 


Total 

552 

988 

1540 . 


Assistant Surveyor of 
Works 


Surveyor of Works 

Superintending Surveyor 
of Works 


(ii) Surveyor of Works Cadre 
400-950 


(included wit 
Assistant 
cutive Engini 
in the Engi 
ering cadre) 


700-1250 

1300-60-1600- 

100-1800 


Chief Surveyor of Works 1800-100-2000 



18. Civilian officers of the Military Engineer Service 
have complained that their promotion prospects are 
poor, compared to those of the military officers in the 
same service, as also when compared with the other 
civilian engineering cadres and hardly any can rise to 
the Chief Engineers rank. Ensuring adequate repre¬ 
sentation of the civilian and the military components 
in the different grades is a matter which impinges on 
the role and the organisation of this force as also the 
convenient deployment of military personnel, who have 
to rotate between peace and field areas. We would 
be reluctant to go into this matter which is primarily 
administrative, but would nevertheless suggest that the 
grievance of the civilian officers should be looked into 
sj'mpathetically. 

19. The Deputy Chief Engineers now have a special 
of Rs. 100 in addition to their grade pay. We 
‘iimend that this special pay should be increased to 
!00. The Chief Engineer should be in the scale 
.s. 2250-2500. For the Chief Architect and the 

!ef Surveyor of Works we recommend the scale of 
2000-2500. 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATtONS 

'elegraph Engineering Service 

. The distribution of posts in the different grades 
this Service has been given in Table II. I'he fol¬ 
ding field posts in the Junior Administrative Grade 
carry a special pay of Rs. 200 in view of their relatively 
higher responsibilities :— 


Total 37 97 134 


(iii) Architect Cadre 


Deputy Architect . 

. 400-950 

6 

28 

34 

Architect 

. 700-1250 

6 

36 

42 

Senior Architect . 

. 1300-60-1600- 
100-1800 

6 

14 

20 

Chief Architect 

. 1800-100-2000 


1 

1 


Total 

18 

79 

97 


17. At the head of the organisation is the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief in the rank of Lieutenant General. 
The hierarchy below consists of a Director General 
of Works (an officer of the rank of Major General) *. 


District Managers of Telephones at Bangalore, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Hyderabad, 
Patna, Jaipur, and Nagpur, the Regional 
Directors of Tele-Communications at Delhi, 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; Chief Con¬ 
troller, Telegraph Stores ; and Directors, 
Tele-communications Training Centre, Jabal¬ 
pur. 

Since these special pays have been granted in view of 
the higher responsibilities, they should continue. The 
Senior Administrative Grade posts in this senice are 
in the scale of Rs. 1800—100—2000—125—2250 and 
should be placed in two scales of Rs. 2250—2500 and 
Rs. 2500—2750 on the lines recommended in respect 
of Pleads of Departments in general. For the Senior 
Administrative Grade posts which are in the Head¬ 
quarters organisation and for the posts of the Senior 
Member (Telecommunication Operations) and the 
Member (Telecommunication Developme/it) ' of the 
P & T Board we have made separate recommendations 
in Chapter 23 on the Ministry of Communications. 


Military ranks in the brackets indicate the ranks of the officers of the Corps of Engineers who can also hold ffiese posts. 
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MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 


Other Services 


Indian Railway Service of Engineers 
Indian Railway Service of Mechanical Engineers 
Indian Railway Service of Electrical Engineers 
Indian Railway Service of Signal Engineers 
Indian Railway Stores Service 

21. The distribution of posts in these five cadres has 
been given in Table 11. The Heads of Engineering 
Departments in the Zonal Railways are now in Two 
scales of pay viz., Rs. 2000—2500 (for Civil, Mecha¬ 
nical and some Electrical posts) and Rs. 1800—100— 
2000—125—2250 (for the rest of the Electrical posts, 
Signal and Stores). Posts on each of these two scales 
should be placed in two grades of Rs. 2250—2500 and 
Rs. 2500—2750 on the lines already indicated. Our 
recommendations in respect of the higher engineering 
posts in the Railways and of the posts which are 
shared by more than one Engineering Service or 
shared by them with the non-engineering cadres are 
contained in the Chapter on the Ministry of Railways. 


24. Our recommendations in respect of Junior Class 
I and Senior Class I and Junior Administrative Grades 
should apply to similar grades in other services and to 
similar grades of posts.' For posts which are on odd 
scales and for posts which are not mentioned here and, 
which are on scales higher to the Junior Administrative 
Grade in the various Departments we have made 
recommendations in the chapters on the concerned 
Departments. 

Access to Secretariat Posts 

25. A general demand that has been made before 
us is that the engineering cadres should have access 
to the posts at the policy making level in the Central 
Secretariat. The question of personnel deployment 
would normally be outside our scope. However, 
since this demand seems to have been made at least 
partially because the Secretariat posts at the middle 
levels normally carry special pays (and therefore impin¬ 
ges on the conditions of service), we examine certain 
aspects of the demand. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS & HOUSING 
(Central Public W'orks Department) 

The Central Engineering Service 
The Central Electrical Engineering Service 
The Architectural Cadre 

22. The distribution of Class I posts in dift'e| 
grades in the Central Engineering Service and thC| 
tral Electrical Engineering Service has been gh 
Table II, Similar information relating to the^ 
tectural cadre has been given in the Chapter of 
Ministry of Works & Housing. The pay of the PfS-fe 
of Chief Engineers (Rs. 2000 fixed) should be rev&a^ 
on the lines already prescribed for equivalent posts. 
The Engineer-in-Chief of the Central Public Works 
Department (PvS. 2500—125/2—2750) is responsible 
for administering a country-wide organisation catering 
to the building needs of all the departments financed 
from the civil budget. This is the top post available to 
a member of the Central Engineering Service. We 
accordingly recommend for this post the scale of 
Rs. 3000—3500*. 

MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION & POWER 
The Central Water Engineering Service 
The Central Power Engineering Service 


26. At present there is no specific reservation for 
any Service of the posts in the Secretariat except that 
some posts of Under Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
^^armarked for the members of the Central Secre- 
Service. Nor is there any particular bar against 
service or cadre holding the middle level and 
''gher posts in the Central Secretariat. The Study 
Fams of the Administrative Reforms Commission on 
^e Machinery of Government and on Personnel Admi- 
jriistration found that though all cadres are eligible for 
" cretariat postings sufficient use had not been made of 
,. j^technical personnel in general for this purpose and 
btfibtomended that greater use be made of these Ser- 
' Is in the higher administration. In its report on 
jrsonnel Administration the Administrative Reforms 
Cemmission recommended that wherever knowledge of 
a particular technical function is predominantly re¬ 
quired in a Secretariat post, personnel should be drawn 
from the relevant technical or functional Service. We 
are of the view that since the subject matter with which 
the Secretariat has to deal, has tended to become 
increasingly technical or otherwise specialised, there 
is more scope than before, for greater use being made 
of specialist officers at all levels. The extent of such 
intake will depend upon several factors and cannot be 
considered solely from the aspect of the avenues of 
promotion that can be created for a particular cadre 
or cadres—technical or non-technical. The paramount 
consideration in deployment of personnel should obvi¬ 
ously continue to be the promotion of the public 
interest, and the suitability of the employee for the 
task in hand. 


23. The distribution of posts in the different grades 
of these two Services has been given in Table II. The 
pay of the posts of Chief Engineers and of equivalent 
posts (Rs. 2000) fixed should be revised on the lines 
already indicated. For the Members and Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the Central Water & Power Commission we 
recommend the pay of Rs. 3000. The Chairman 
should be on the fixed pay of Rs. 3500. 


Demand for various allowances 

27. We discuss below the demands made by engi¬ 
neering officers for various kinds of allowances in 
addition to the normal pay ; 

(i) Special pays are an unusual feature in these 
services. On a rough estimation not more than 2 per 


Member Secretary has dissented from the view vide his Note of Dissent. 
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cent of the posts carry special pay. The engineering 
cadres of the Railways and the Posts & Telegraphs 
also man, as a regular measure, the middle and higher 
administrative posts at the headquarters, viz., the 
Railway Board in the Ministry of Railways and the 
Posts & Telegraphs Board in the Ministry of Commu¬ 
nications. Such posts carry special pays of Rs. 200 
and Rs. 250 in the Railways and of Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 200 in the Posts & Telegraphs. We have made 
certain recommendations for rationalizing the pattern 
of special pay in Chapter 8 on General Recommenda¬ 
tions on Pay Structure. Those recommendations would 
mutatis mutandis apply to the Engineering Services 
also. 

(ii) Technical Pay. —A sum ranging from Rs. 75 per 
month for the Sectional Officer (or equivalent) to 
Rs. 300 per month for the Chief Engineer has been 
demanded as technical pay in recognition of the Engi¬ 
neers’ special technical qualifications and also to enable 
them to make a continuous study of their subjects so as 
to keep abreast of the latest developments by becoming 
members of professional bodies, by subscribing to 
technical journals etc. This demand fails to recognise 
the fact that the engineers are recruited to government 
service for the practical application of their specially 
acquired skills and the pay attafched to their posts i|^ 
in fact a recognition of those skills. As for thej^f'g 
to keep abreast of the latest developments the 

library facilities can be availed of and these 
can be improved if found to be inadequate. No 
of an allowance on this account is justified. 

^ I 

(iii) Field Duty Allowance. —A field duty allowance I 
ranging from Rs. 100 for the Junior Enginee^!l£r.5|. 
Rs. 250 for the Superintending Engineer has 
demanded in order to compensate them 
arduousness of their duties, including on-the-spor%ferr 
pection of building sites, etc. Such field duty 
inspection work is not peculiar to the engineermg pro- ^ 
fession. Executive Officers in general administration, 
in the Customs & Excise, in the Postal Department 
and in the Police arc also engaged on field duties. 
The obligation to go out of the office on inspection 
work cannot, therefore be made a ground for the srant 
of an allowance. 


(iv) Post-graduate allowance, —An allowance rang¬ 
ing from Rs. 100 per month to Rs. 250 per month 


were of the view that the design and planning work 
directly concerned with the Five-year Plans calls for 
a greater mental contribution than is normal in the 
cadre and that there is justification for sanctioning a 
design and planning allowance. We agree that eco¬ 
nomical designs, consistent with safety, are a means of 
effecting substantial savings in the construction pro¬ 
jects. New design concepts are being evolved in 
advanced countries, and it would be in the overall 
public interest to attract superior talent to design and 
planning work. These persons should be capable of 
adapting new techniques to Indian conditions, innovat¬ 
ing and experimenting. It may be noted here that in 
the Railways and in the Posts & Telegraphs which 
employ a large body of engineers, officers in the time- 
scale and in the Junior Administrative Grade posted 
in the secretariats of the respective Boards are already 
in receipt of a special pay of Rs. 100, Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 250 p.m. Some of these officers are engaged on 
engineering design and planning. Recently a_ Central 
Designs Office has been set up under the Engineer-in- 
Chief of the Central Public Works Department to 
handle complex problems arising in modern types of 
construction. There is thus a good case for the grant 
of a suitable special pay in these cases and we recom¬ 
mend accordingly. The actual quantum of the special 
pay for the different grades may be decided by the 
Government in consonance with our general recom- 
^^^g^ations on special pay. 

^^^However, m the organisations whose primary con- 
is design and engineering planning, e.g., the 
“fflj^ntral Water and Power Commission, there would 
yunormally be no justification for attaching any special 
jjj^ays for this work. If the possession of any higher 
•vy^^iaifications is considered advantageous in the design 
kyork there would, in our view, be justification for the 
4 s*t of special pay in such cases also. While on this 
■'“".'natter we would also refer to the case of officers 
^ ¥iHthe Central Water and Power Commission who are 
posted to investigation circles set up for conducting 
basic surveys of river valleys, irrigation and power 
projects, etc. prior to the detailed planning and the 
engineering of these projects. The work involved, 
obliges such officers to stay for considerable periods in 
inhospitable regions. Officers of such organisations 
w'ho actually function under such conditions, would 
deserve a special pay. The Government mav decide 
on the actual rates. 


has been demanded for members of the Engineering 
Services w’ho acquire an Associate Membership, a Post¬ 
graduate Diploma, an M.Sc., M.Tech. or a Ph.D. 
Unless the job in view demands these higher educa¬ 
tional qualifications, or such qualifications serve the 
public interest as in the case of doctors, it will not be 
justifiable to grant a post-graduate allowance. The 
reward for the acquisition of the higher qualifications 
should be in the form of a preference being shown 
for promotion to posts requiring such qualifications. 


(vi) Non-practising Allowance. —This has been de¬ 
manded on the ground that medicine and engineering 
are both professions and if a non-practising allowance 
is paid to the doctors there is no reason why it should 
be denied to the engineers. We feel that the grant 
of the non-practising allowance to the doctors has 
to be treated sui generis and it would not be correct 
to extend this to any other category. Historically, 
doctors have long enjoyed this privilege, presumably 
because doctors were scarce, and their services were 


(v) Design & Planning Allowance. —^An allov/ance 
ranging from Rs. 75 to Rs. 300 according to the grade 
has been demanded for the engineers working in the 
Central Design and Planning Offices. This demand 
has received support from the official witnesses who 


required during emergencies and sudden illness, when 
it would be anti-social to deny the patient, medical 
attention. When this privilege was withdrawn, a quid 
pro quo in the form of a non-practising allowance was 
given. These considerations do not apply to engineers 
or to most professional categories. 
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II. Class II Services and Posts 


28. The distribution of the Class II engineering posts is given in the table below 


Table V 

Distribution of Class II (Gazetted) Engineering posts 


Pay Seale 
(Rs.) 

Rail¬ 

ways 

Defence 

P&T 

Works 

& 

Hous¬ 

ing 

Irriga¬ 

tion 

and 

Power 

Ship¬ 

ping 

and 

Trans¬ 

port 

Indus¬ 

trial 

Deve¬ 

lop¬ 

ment 

Infor¬ 

mation 

and 

Broad¬ 

casting 

Com¬ 

munica¬ 

tions 

other 

than 

P&T 

Supply 

Tourisni 

and 

Civil 

Avia¬ 

tion 

Other 

Depart¬ 

ments 

Total 

1. 350-900 . 

747 

418 

1796 

1146 

315 

99 

2 

223 

103 

267 

572 

667 

6355 

2. 350-830 . 






3 







3 

3. 350-800 . 


11 






3 




7 

21 

4. 400-680 . 







35 





6 

41 

5. 450-650 . 


55 











55 

6. 590-900 . 






i8 


2 




2 

22 

7. 16 Other 
scales 

8 



3 


5 


1 



4 

149 

170 

Total 

755 

484 

1796 

1149 

315 

125 

37 

229 

103 

267 

576 

831 

6667 


29. Class II officers in the engineering services assist 
Class I executive grade officers and in some cases 
Junior Scale Class I officers in their allotted sphere of 
work. The main demand of the associations of Class 
II officers has been for the merger of their cadre with 
the junior grade of Class I. We have already expressed 
our views against this proposal. 

.'-‘3 e®* 

30. The bulk of the posts in the Class II sc 
in the Standard Class 11 scale. The reviseC 
recommended by us for this grade should apply i 
case. This covers 6355 out of the total of 6667^ 
in this group. The remaining 312 posts are distriSjS 
in 21 different scales of pay. We have dealt 
many of these posts in the Chapters on the indiy ^ga^ | 

Wo.MC 


Non-Gazetted Engineerii, 



departments. For posts which may not have been 
covered in this manner either the Standard Class 11 
scale or its appropriate Standard Segments should be 
adopted keeping in view the nature of the duties and 
responsibilities of the post, and the existing scale. 

III. Non-Gazetted Engineering Staff 
(Class n and Class III) 

The total number of staff in the non-gazetted 
ineering category excluding the workshop super- 
rory staff is 41,120. This figure represents nearly 
threefold* increase since the Second Pay Commis- 
^on. Of the 41,120 posts, 39,461 are concentrated 
% eleven scales of pay as given in the Table below :— 
' “' VI 

aies of Pay and Departments 


Pay scale (Rs.) 

Railways 

Defence 

P&T 

IfeSmiSCfbrma- 

casting 

Irriga¬ 
tion & 
Power 

Shipping Communi- 
& Trans- cations 
port other than 

P&T 

20 Other 
Depart¬ 
ments 

Grand 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 450-25-575 . 

449 

310 






1 

1 

761 

2. 325-15-475-EB-20- 











575 . 



20 

5 

356 



182 

284 

874 

3. 370-20-450-25-475 

246 









246 

4. 335-15-485 , 

686 

3836 

298 

299 





5 

5127 

5. 335-15-425 . 

296 






25 


7 

328 

6. 250-10-290-15-380 

1576 

12 


li 

6 


42 


14 

1661 

7. 210-10-290-15-320- 











EB-15-425-EB-15- 





973 






470 . 








129 


1106 

8. 210-10-290-15-320- 











EB-l 5-425 . 


66 

96 

4 


13]@ 


140 

258 

691 

9. 180-10-290-EB-15- 











380 . 


5149 

7985 

4031 


843 

210 


437 

13655£ 

10. 205-7-240-8-280 . 

7674 

20 


28 



41 


3 

7766 

11. 180-6-240 

2273 







•• 

•• 

2273 

Total 

13200 

9393 

8399 

4378 

1335 

974 

318 

452 

1012 

39461 

12. 24 Other scale 


1472 


1 

12 


37 

1 

136 

1659 

Grand Total . 

13200 

10865 

8399 

4379 

1347 

974 

355 

453 

1148 

41120 


*At the time of the Second Pay Commission there were 19,17! posts of this category including workshop supervisory staff in the 
Railways. By adding 13,480 Railway workshop supervisory posts to the figure of 41,120, the total comes to 54,600 at present. 


@A higher start of Rs. 250/- and a special pay of Rs. 30/- is given to the initial recruit. By these provisions the scale actually trans¬ 
forms to Rs. 280-455. 

£ In the CPWD, CW & PC and P&T engineering graduates are given six advance increments making for an initial start of Rs. 240/- 
in the scale. 
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32. Twenty-four other scales account for the re¬ 
maining 1659 posts these scales are listed below:— 

Rs. 375-575, Rs. 370-575, Rs. 350-575, 

Rs. 370-500, Rs. 350-525, Rs. 325-475, 

Rs. 320-530, Rs. 270-535, Rs. 260-540, 

Rs. 250-530, Rs. 250-470, Rs. 250-425, 

Rs. 250-350, Rs. 210-380, Rs. 210-320, 

Rs. 205-240, Rs. 200-300, Rs. 150-380, 

Rs. 150-320, Rs. 150-300, Rs. 150-240, 

Rs. 130-300, Rs. 110-200 & Rs. 110-155. 


Rs. 210-470 in the Ministiy of Information 
and Broadcasting. An alternative quali¬ 
fication of B.Sc. in Physics and Mathematics 
is prevalent in the Posts & Telegraphs, the 
Overseas Communications Service, the Wire¬ 
less Planning & Coordination Wing of the 
Ministry of Communications and in the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 
These organisations are primarily concerned 
with different aspects of telecommunica¬ 
tions. 


33. There is a variety of designations such as sub- (ii) There is regular prescribed recruitment of 

overseer, overseer, supervisor, project computor, engineering graduates to the grade of 

junior engineer, engineering supervisor, engineering Rb. 335-485 in the Military Engineer 

assistant, technical assistant which apply to such posts Service and in the Civil Engineering depart- 

in different departments. Engineering staff, borne on ment of the Railways. In the other depart- 

scales below Rs. 205-280, are engaged in the detailed ments of the Railways (except Mechanical) 

supervision of small items of work. For these grades there is direct recruitment ()f engineering 

generally, no specific engineering qualification has been graduates to the grade of Rs. 335-425. 

prescribed. Engineering staff in the scale of Also, there is direct recruitment of engi- 

Rs. 205-280 and higher scales are recruited from neering graduates (or persons with equivalent 

those having engineering qualifications, or, are pro- qualifications) to the grade of Rs. 325-575 

moted from the lower categories. They assist engi- to the extent of 25 per cent in the Overseas 

neering officers in the Class II gazetted and the Class I Communication Service and of 50 per cent 

levels. In the Railways the nature of their duties in the Wireless Planning & Coordination 

depends on whether they are attached to the civil. Wing of the Ministry of Communications, 

mechanical, electrical or signal and telecornmunwatioiwsg^ 35 pattern of promotion is nc>t uniform ir the 
departments. In the Military Engineer departments. Either all the posts or a cer- 

the Central Public Works Department they nr 6 a(^^g ^^| ^^;^rcentage of posts or vacancies in the Class II 
ly engaged on the construction and cadre are reserved for promotion of the non¬ 
buildings, runways etc. In the Ministries of engineering staff. In the M.E.S., which has 

mation and Broadcasting and Communications ^^^tt)^S^^®o’/gazetted Class II cadre, 25 per cent of the vacan- 
the Posts & Tele^aphs organisation the duties pertpin^^m jjj Class I Junior Scale of the Military Engi- 
to planning and the installation, operation, and mairw L y Service are'reserved for promotion from among 
tenance of telecomrnunication, wireless, electronic jpA^erintendents Grade I and Chargeholders. In the 
other ancillary equipment. In the Ministry the Railways all Class II gazetted posts in 

gation and Power such staff are engaged ^jj-anch are filled from the lower 

investigation, design, and computing work in jn grades. Till recently, there was some mea- 

of irrigation, drainage and flood control project . - jirnp of direct recruitment to the Class II in the CPWD, 
hydro-electric and thermal plants. Staff belonging-q^tpl has recently been suspended for a period of 

other engineering specialities are employed in depart- seven years, and all Class II posts would be available 
ments having need of special skills, such as manne promotion. In the P & T and the CPWD pro¬ 

engineering, chemical engineering, sound engineering, motions to the Class II take place from the grade of 
etc. Rs. 180—380 or the selection grade of Rs. 335— 


34. We feel that the qualifications prescribed for 
recruitment to different grades in the Departments 
employing the bulk of these staffs, the structure of 
their pay scales and the nature of the duties and 
responsibilities entrusted to them should form the 
basis of evolving a new gradation of pay scaler for 
non-gazetted engineering staff as a whole. On a re¬ 
view of the qualifications prescribed for direct re¬ 
cruitment in those departments we have noticed the 
following peculiarities :— 

(i) Diplom.a holders are recruited to different 
initial grades namely, Rs. 205-280 in the 
Railways and the Ministry of Transport, 
Rs. 180-380 in the Military Engineer 
Service, Central Public Works Department, 
and Posts and Telegraphs. Rs. 210-425 in 
the Ministry of Communications and 


485. In the CWPC the promotions to Class II 
are made either from Rs. 180—380 or Rs. 210— 
425. In the Railway such promotions are from among 
the permanent staff on Rs. 450—575, Rs. 335— 
485, Rs. 370—475, or Rs. 335—425, or Rs. 250— 
380 who have rendered a minimum of 3 years’ non- 
fortuitous service after reaching the stage of Rs. 
335 in the different scales; in the case of permanent 
staff who have an engineering degree, 3 years’ ser¬ 
vice in Class III suffices, and the pay limit criterion 
is not insisted upon. In the AIR, DCS, and the WPC 
wing, promotion to Class II is from the grade of Rs. 
325—575. While it would be difficult to assess the 
relative prospects of promotion in the different de¬ 
partments, a rough idea can be had from the number 
of posts actually available for promotion in relation 
to the number of posts in the basic recruitment grades. 
The table below gives the comparative picture :— 


CWPC : Central Water & Power Commission. 

AIR : All India Radio. 

DCS : Overseas Communication Service. 

WPC Wing : Wireless Planning &|Coordination Wing. 
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Table VII 



No. of posts 

No. of posts 

No. of pro- Percentage of 

Total of cols. 

No. of pro¬ 

Percentage of 


in the initial 

in higher non- 

motion posts column 4 to 

2& 3 

motion posts 

columns 7 


grades of— 

gazetted grades 

in column column 2 


reserved in 

to col. 6 

Department 

(a) Rs. 205- 

of (a) Rs. 

3 excluding 


gazetted (Class 



280 & Rs. 250- 

335-425 & Rs. 

direct 


II) rank of 



380 or (b) Rs. 

370-475 (b) 

recruitment 


Rs. 350-900 



210-470 or 

Rs. 335-485 

posts in 





(c) Rs. 210-425 

(c) Rs. 325- 

different grades 





or (d) Rs. 

575 (d) Rs. 






180-380 (e) 

450-575 






180-240 







1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Railways 

Civil 

4011 

Mechanical* . 

5808 

Electrical 

76 

Signal & Telecom¬ 
munication 

1628 

Defence 

M.E.S. . 

4913 

Communications 

P&T (Engineering 
Supervisors) 

7446 

OCS (Jr. Technical 

Assts.) 

129 

Works & Housing 

CPWD (Junior 

Engineers) 

Civil 

3140 

Electrical . 

858 

Information & Broad¬ 
casting 

A.I.R. . 

973 

Irri>.atinii & Power 

CW&PC (Main 
(Supervisors; De¬ 
sign/Technical 
Assistants) . 

418£ 

Transport & Shipping 
(Roads Wing) 

Project Computer % 

42 


899 

854 

21.2 

103 

103 

1.8 

134 

122 

160.5 

541 

490 

30.1 

2860 

1330 

27.1 





14 14 33.3 


4910 

271 

@5.1 

5911 

105 

@0.7 

210 

77 

@4.8 

2169 

55 

2.1 

7773 

167t 

2.2 

7738 

1672 

21.6 

270 

50 

18.5 

3369 

278 

8.2 

928 

94 

10.1 

1329 

149 

11.2 


418 

187 

44.7 

56 

14 

25.0 


Note :—In the Railways, P&T and CW&PC all Class II (Gazetted—Rs. 350-900) posts are filled by promotion. In the MBS, 
there is no Class II and 25 % of the Class I Junior (Rs. 400-950) posts are available for promotion to the Class III cadres. 
In the CPWD 25 % of Class II (Gazetted) permanent posts and 50 % of Class II (Gazetted) temporary posts are reserved for 
promotion from Class III. But, for the next seven years it has been proposed to stop direct recruitment to Class II (Gazet¬ 
ted) and make promotion from Class III to all vacancies. In the OCS 50 % of Class II (Gazetted) vacancies are reserved for 
promotion froni Class III. In the AIR under the revised rules, 60% of the Class II (Gazetted) posts would be available 
for promotion from the non-gazetted cadres. 


tClass I (Junior). 

£ Posts in the CW&PRS have not been included. 

^Relates to Train Examiners only. 

%Common cadre with Draftsmen (Breakup not made). 

@Taking into account the other categories eligible for promotion to the gazetted cadres. 
2 M of Fin./73—10. 
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36. It would be seen that the po.sition in regard 
to promotion prospects from the initial recruitment 
grade continues to be unsatisfactory in some of the 
Departments because of which the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission had provided Selection Grades over the initial 


recruitment grade in those departments. 

37. The variety existing in the structure of grades 
in the different departments is brought out in the 
table below:— 





Table VIII 




Railways 

AIR, OCS 
WP/^r Wing 

P&T & CPWD 

Irrigation & Power 
(CW & PC) 

Defence 

Shipping & 
Transport 

Civil Engg. 

Others 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

450-575 

450-575 

325-575 

— 

— 

450-575 

— 

335-485 

370-475 

_ 

335-485 

— 

335-485 

— 

335-425 

2 1 0-470 \ 
210-425/ 


Rs. 210-425* (with a higher 
start of Rs. 250/- and spe¬ 
cial pay of Rs. 30/- in 
addition). 


335-425 

250-380 

250-380 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

205-280 

205-280 

— 

— 

— 

180-380 

205-280 

180-240@ 

— 

180-380 

Rs. 180-380* 

— 


‘Independent cadres. 

@Mechanical Engineering (Train Examiners) only. 




The number of grades varies from six obtai 
the Mechanical and five in Electrical Engineerui] 

Signal and Telecommunication Departments of 
Railways to only one in the CPWD, P&T and i ij 
CW&PC, excluding the non functional selection 
in the P&T, and CPWD. Further, while in 
Departments the grade structure carries the ma: 
of the non-gazetted range up to Rs. 575/-, in 
it stops at Rs. 485/- or Rs. 425/-, or ev 
Rs. 380/- as in the case of CW&PC. 


38. On the point whether there could be posts 
carrying different levels of responsibilities among 
Engineering Supervisors in the P&T, the Secretary, 
Department of Communications felt that, even if this 
was so, it would introduce administrative rigidity if 
a specific higher grade were to be introduced. In the 
Railways on the other hand, it has long been the 
practice to have a large number of grades for basi¬ 
cally the same type of posts and to attach specific 
percentages of posts to each of such grades. We 
have considered whether this widely varying struc¬ 
ture has a rational basis. The engineering staff work¬ 
ing in all these grades function under the supervision 
and direction of Class II gazetted engineers who are 
in the uniform grade of Rs. 350—900 in all the de¬ 
partments concerned. The posts on the scales of 
Rs. 450—575 and Rs. 325—575 as also those on.^ 
the scale of Rs. 180—380 have been considered fit' 
enough for promotion to the Class II scale of 
Rs. 350—900. This situation seems to provide' 

further justification for adopting an uniform pattern 
in respect of the non-gazetted engineering category of 
posts. In this background an attempt has been made 
to simplify the existing grade structure of the non- 
gazetted engineering posts. 


^ We are of the view that the entry grade for 
Is requiring the 3-year Diploma course in En- 
ering, of whatever speciality, should be one of 
210—425 (existing terms). In the Railways 
approximately the same range of pay is at present 
broken into two grades of Rs. 205—280 and Rs. 250— 

' The Overseas Communications Service, and 

11 India Radio have an initial entry grade of 
210—470. Though this scale too could, more 

Ipropriately, have been equated with the level of 
[:^4. 210—425, the slightly longer grade should conti¬ 
nue in these organisations in order to preserve in¬ 
ternal parity with other cadres. 

40. The next level in various departments is on 
different scales at present. In the scientific organi¬ 
sations we have provided an uniform grade of 
Rs. 550—900 above the initial entry grade of 
Rs. 425—700. Direct recruitment to the grade of 
Rs. 425—700 will be from among those having an 
Honours Degree, or a high second class Degree in 
science, or a diploma in engineering. In many en¬ 
gineering organisations also, specially in the field of 
telecommunications, Graduates in Engineering as well 
as in science have entered in large numbers to the 
existing initial grade of either ^s. 210—470, 
Rs. 210—425 or Rs. 180—380. (Keeping this in 
view, and on the general premise that, as far as possi¬ 
ble, the non-gazetted engineering staff should have 
the same grade stnicture, we feel that the initial 
recruitment grade for the diploma holder or equi¬ 
valent should be generally one of Rs. 425—700, and 
the next higher grade should be generally one of 
Rs. 550—900. Where, however, the organisation 
pattern requires the presence of more than one grade 
above the initial grade, the range of Rs. 550—900 
should be split into two grades, namely, Rs. 550— 
750 and Rs. 700—900. 
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41. Having reached these general conclusions, wc 
now proceed to make our specific recommendations 
with regard to these posts in the different departments. 
The non-gazetted engineering staff of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting have been dealt with 
in the chapter on that Ministry. Proposals in respect 
of other departments are discussed below: 


Railways 


42. The number and scales of pay of the en¬ 
gineering supervisory categories in different depart¬ 
ments of the Railways, other than the workshop 
supervisory staff are given in the Table below:— 

Table IX 


Number of posts 


Scale of pay 
(Rs.) 


Civil Engg. 

Signal & Telecom¬ 
munication 

Electrical 

Mechanical 

Total 

Electrical 

Inspector 

Train 

Examiner 

PWI 

low 

BRI 

Signal 

Tnspr. 

Telecom. 

Inspr. 

450-575 

139 

56 

18 

106 

66 

56 

8 

449 

370-475 .... 




108 

58 

30 

50 

246 

335-485 .... 

465 

179 

42 





686 

335-425 .... 




128 

75 

48 

45 

296 

250-380 .... 

522 

380 

35 

246 

121 

27 

245 

1576 

205-280 .... 

2134 

840 

100 

869 

392 

49 

3290 

7674 

180-240 .... 







2273 

2273 

Total . 

3260 

1455 

195 

1457 

712 

210 

5911 

13200 


43. In the Mechanical Engineering depart 
posts in the scale of Rs. 180—240 and Rs. 205^ 
are termed as Train Examiners and posts 
higher grades as Head Train Examiner, Carrii 
Wagon Inspector, Carriage & Wagon Foreman 
Chief Train Examiner. In the other department: 
posts in the scale of Rs. 205—280 are designate- 
Assistant Inspector and the posts in the higher gr; 
as Inspector III, II, and I. A3 year Dij^J 
course in Engineering is the basic entrance qu; 
tion for all these categories, except that for the 
Inspectors and the Train Examiners, Matriculat- 
also considered eligible. Another exception is 
category of Telecommunication Inspectors, for wj 
Science graduates are also considered eligible. To 
meet the special Railway needs all direct recruits, 
whether Diploma holders or Science graduates or 
Matriculates, have to undergo apprenticeship for 
/arying periods ranging from one to four years for 
:he Diploma holders and five years for the Matricu- 
ates. During the period of apprenticeship the 
rainees are entitled to a stipend as well as dearness, 
compensatory (city) and house rent allowances at 
he appropriate rates. On satisfactory completion of 
raining and passing of the prescribed tests, the direct 
ecruits are appointed to posts of Assistant Inspectors. 
iVe do not recommend any higher start for the cate- 
jories who have to undergo varying periods of ap- 
crenticeship. 

44. There is no uniformity in the proportion of 
lirect recruitment to the various categories. It is 
75% in the case of Civil Engineering Inspectors, 
10% in the case of Electrical Inspectors, 66 2/3 per 
,'ent in the case of Telecommunication Inspectors and 



in the case of Signal Inspectors. There vary^ 
ercentages of direct recruitment are based on the 
"bility of personnel of requisite quality from in¬ 
sources. 

. The promotion quota in each category is filled 
^ Mistries (Rs. 150—240) in the case of Civil 
ineering department; Electrical, Signal and Tele- 
munication, Maintainers (Rs. 130—212 or 

'lil’75|-240) in the case of Signal and Telecommuni- 
n and Electrical departments; and by Skilled 
tisans generally in the scale of Rs. 110—180 in 
case of Train Examiners in the Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering department. The departmental promoteos 
also are given training for a period of six months to a 
year. 

46. The Second Pay Commission had recommend¬ 
ed a starting salary of Rs. 180 for Assistant Inspectors 
in the Permanent Way Branch, on the ground that 
the period of apprenticeship for them was only three 
years, whereas in other Departments of Railways it 
was five years. This was not, however, accepted by 
Government on the consideration that it would 
disturb the internal parities. 

47. The existence of three or four supervisory 
levels above the Assistant Inspector does not seem 
to be justified, either by requirements of work, or by 
differences in the duties and responsibilities. The 
official witnesses also indicated their preference for 
one grade of Assistant Inspector and only two grades 
of Inspectors. We shall deal with the category of 
Training Examiners of the Mechanical Engineering 


PWI : Permanent Way Inspector, 
low : Inspector of Works. 

BRI : Bridge Inspector. 
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department later in this section. In the other de¬ 
partments, we recommend that the grade of Assistant 
Inspector and Inspector Level III should be merged 
into a single grade and designated as Inspector Level 
III. Above this there should be two grades of Ins¬ 
pectors Level II and Level I. We recommend the 
following scales for these three levels: — 

Table X 


Designation 

Existing 
scale (Rs.) 

Proposed 
scale (Rs.) 

Inspector Level III 

• 

. 205-2801 

250-380J 

425-700 

Inspector Level II 

. 335-4251 

335-485 y 
370-475 J 

550-750 

Inspector Level I . 

. 450-575 

700-900 


While posts in the lower grade are filled entirely by 
promotion from artisans (Rs. 110—180), 60% of 
the vacancies in the higher grade are filled by direct 
recruitment from Matericulates, or Engineering Dip¬ 
loma holders, who are trained for 5 years and 3 years 
respectively; 20% are filled by departmental Skilled 
Artisans, provided they fulfil the same educational 
qualifications as for the direct recruits and are not 
above 35 years of age. The training period of skilled 
artisans is one year and of lower grade artisans is 3 
years (in-service). The remaining 20% are filled by 
promotion from Train Examiners from the lower 
grade of Rs. 180—240. 

51. The principal duties and responsibilities of 
Train Examiners relate to inspection and minor re¬ 
pairs of all wagons and carriages on incoming and 
outgoing trains and thorough repairs of all wagons 
marked ‘sick’ and placed in Wagon Repair Depots 
(sick lines). 

52. The Train Examiners’ Associations have argu- 


48. The Permanent Way Inspectors have a grie¬ 
vance that despite repeated recommendations of 
various Railway Accident Enquiry Committees, they 
have not been relieved of responsibility for the custody 
and accounting of stores materials. The department-*^ 
al witnesses have informed us that various propjS^V^ 
are under consideration for relieving Engii^^J^S 
Inspectors of their stores charge to the extent 
cable. It should, however, be recognised that cu^m^® 
of stores is an inseparable part of the duties of^^^® 
pectors, and that there is no justification for gran®#^ 
a special pay as compensation for such work. Anoth^ 
grievance of Civil Engineering Inspectors is thaj^li^ 
large number recruited for project construction 
continue on the temporary establishment for 
which adversely affects their career prospects asH^^^ 
as service and retirement benefits. We understmm® 
that a proposal to create a pool of construction 
serve posts to the estimate of about 50% of the tem¬ 
porary posts is under consideration. This would take 
care of the problem of confirmation of temporary 
staff to a large extent. 


ed that the recruitment qualifications as well as period 
of training of Train Examiners have been consider¬ 
ably stepped up since the time of Second Pay Com¬ 
mission, and, having regard to the more sophisticated 
rolling stock with higher axle loads and greater 
^pneeds which have increased their responsibilities, the 
Si^^S^ant Train Examiners deserve to be placed in 
^l^^ade of Rs. 205—280. They have also pointed 
^torahat the duties performed by Train Examiners in 
^pr|iaes of Rs. 180—240 and Rs. 205—280 are iden- 
p^i^ in nature, and, in fact, interchangeable as they 
i, .iwork in shifts. 


We understand that the Railway Board have 
effect from 1-11-1972 decided that all the 
'fr-^ Examiners working in the grade of Rs. 180— 
■Siu should be placed en masse in the grade of 
gst 205—280. A major grievance of the Train 
lExammers has thus been removed. We would, how¬ 
ever, draw attention to one or two consequences of 
this decision. First, complement in the initial grade 
of Train Examiners has become very large resulting 
in an unbalanced cadre structure. Second, there is 


49. The Bridge Inspectors have complained that 
when engaged on major construction projects their 
headquarters are temporarily transferred to the site 
of work with the consequent disadvantage of then- 
having to maintain double establishments without 
pecuniary compensation. We understand that as a 
rule the headquarters are not shifted unless a project 
site has reasonable facilities. Alternatively, a project 
allowance is sanctioned if essential civic amenities are 
lacking at a project site. The Chairman, Railway 
Board, however, agreed to issue further instructions 
to the Railways in this matter. They have also com¬ 
plained of inferior promotion prospects to Class II 
as compared with other similar categories. We are 
unable to find any concrete evidence to substantiate 
this complaint. 

Train Examiners. 


no middle level of sufficient size between the skilled 
grade (Rs. 110—180) and the Assistant Train Exa¬ 
miner’s grade which will be in the scale of Rs. 175— 
380 in existing terms. The Highly Skilled Artisans 
grade for this category has been created only recently 
and in very small numbers. As a result of this, 
whereas in other Engineering cadres promotion to the 
Assistant Inspector’s grade is from Highly skilled 
Grade I or II, or Mistries, in the Train Examiners 
category, promotion will be from the skilled grade 
(Rs. 110—180) directly to the grade of Rs. 175 — 
380. This is likely to have repercussions on workshop 
and other allied cadres. It would have been advan¬ 
tageous to have retained the lower grade of Assistant 
Train Examiners (Rs. 180—240) and allocate diffe¬ 
rent types of work to the Assistant Train Examiners 
in the two grades so that by and large the posts in 
the two grades would cease to be interchangeable. 
The Administration may, therefore, examine the 


50. Unlike in the case of the allied engineering feasibility of reintroducing this grade by down-grading 
categories, there are two grades for Assistant Train the vacancies in the combined grade as they occur 

Examiners namely, Rs. 180—240 and Rs. 205—280, and operating them in the grade of Rs. 175—300 (in 
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existing terms). If there are likely to be prectical 
difficulties in implementing this suggestion the propos¬ 
ed lower grade of Rs. 175—300 may be treated as 
Highly Skilled Grade I so that it would provide an 
intermediate level for Skilled artisans before promo¬ 
tion to the Assistant Train Examiners’ grade. Gov¬ 
ernment may also review the gradewise percentage 
distribution of posts for this category as 92—94% 
of the posts will now be in the lowest grade. 


is more advantageous to them. The promotion 
quota is filled to the extent of 10% from amongst 
categories in the scale of Rs. 150—300 and to the 
extent of 15% from amongst other Class III engi¬ 
neering employees on lower scales of pay. Promotion 
is on the basis of a competitive examination and the 
candidates must have passed the Higher Secondary or 
equivalent with Science and Mathematics as compul¬ 
sory subjects and have rendered a minimum of 5 
years’ service in their respective grades. 


54. We recommend the following scales of pay for 
the various categories of Tfain Examiners:— 



Table XI 

\y' 

Category 

Existing scale 
(Rs.) 

Proposed scale 
(Rs.) 

Train Examiner 

450-575 

700-900 

Do. 

Do. 

370-475'! 
335-425 J 

550-750 

Do. 

250-380 

455-700 

Do. 

205-2801 

180-240J 

380-640 with a 
start of Rs. 425/- 
for Diploma 
holders. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMEI^ 

Engineering Supervisors 

55. The Engineering Supervisors constitute g 
highest non-gazetted technical supervisory cadim 
the Telecommunications Branch of the P. & T. 1 
partment. Their number of scales of pay are giv 
below:— J 

Table XII 



Scale of pay 

No.^r® 

P#J1 


Rs. 


Ordinary Grade 

180-10-290-EB- 

15-380 

7446 

Selection Grade (10% of the 
permanent posts in the Ordi- 

335-15-485 

292 

nary Grade). 




56. Since the Report of the Second Pay Commis- 
ion the proportion of direct recruitment has been 
aised from 50% to 75% and the minimum educa- 
ional qualification has been raised from Intermediate 
a Science to a Degree in Engineering or a Degree 
1 Science with Physics/Mathematics or a Diploma in 
Engineering obtained on successful completion of a 3 
ears course after Matriculation. Under the existing 
rocedure selection of candidates is made on the 
asis of the marks obtained in the University exami- 


57. The period of training for direct recruits is 12 
months and for promotees 16 months. The Engi¬ 
neering Supervisors are employed on construction, 
installation and maintenance work in all the fields of 
telephony and telegraphy. Under the supervision of 
the gazetted staff, they are called upon to work in 
exchanges, whether strowger or cross-bar, and to deal 
with micro-wave and carrier installations. They are 
generally either in independent charge of specific 
‘sections’ assigned to them or they assist the gazetted 
officers. They are eligible for promotion to the 
Selection Grade on the basis of seniority-cum-fitness 
subject to their having rendered a minimum .«ervice 
of 10 years in the ordinary grade. They also have 
an avenue of promotion to the posts in the Telegraph 
^Engineering Service, Class II on the basis of selection 
S^mfter they have passed a qualifying examination. 

The Telecommunication Engineering Super- 
Association (affiliated to the FNPTO) has 
®^^ed that due to rapid technological development in 
telecommunication field, their work has increased 
V Wn complexity requiring greater technical skill and 
iiafl^ ledge than before. This, according to them, is 
®^^nced by the changes in the standards of train- 
On these grounds the Association has claimed 
^haf they should more appropriately be compared 
j the parallel categories of Engineering Assistants 

' m^ie All India Radio and Technical Assistants in 
the Department of Civil Aviation apd the Overseas 
Communications Service. 

59. Looking into the differences in the kind of 
work performed, we do not think such parity would 
be justified with the Engineering Assistants in the All 
India Radio and the Technical Assistants in the 
Department of Civil Aviation and in the Overseas 
Communications Service. Incidentally, the latter have 
always had a lead over this category. For the Engi¬ 
neering Supervisors in the Posts & Telegraphs we 
recommend the revised scale of Rs. 425—-700. We 
also recommend that 10% of the posts in the ordi¬ 
nary grade should be placed in the selection grade of 
Rs. 550—900 subject to our general observations on 
Selection Grades. 


ation, those having 50% or more marks in the 
ngineering or Science Degree examination being 
laced higher in the order of merit followed by those 
curing less than 50% marks and all the 
iploma-holders. The directly recruited Engineering 
■aduates are allowed a higher initial start of Rs. 240. 
he Engineering Supervisors who obtain a Degree in 
ngineering while in service are also allowed the 
gher start or three advance increments, whichever 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
(EXCLUDING P & T) 

(a) Wireless Planning and Coordinaliun Wing 

60. In the Wireless Planning and Coordination 
Branch and Monitoring Organisation of the Depart¬ 
ment of Communications, the Technical Assistants 
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Grade I and Grade II and Technicians Grade I cons¬ 
titute the subordinate engineering cadre. The num¬ 
ber of posts and their scales of pay are given in the 
table below:— 


Table XIII 


Overseas Communications Service 

63. In the Overseas Communications Service (De¬ 
partment of Communications) we need to consider 
only the following categories:— 

Designation Pay scale No. of 

posts 


Designation 


Existing 
Scale of 
pay (Rs) 


Number 

of 

posts 


Technical 
Assistant 
Grade I 
(Class II 
Non- 
Gazetted) 


325-15-475- 

EB-20-575 


Technical 
Assistant 
Grade II 


210-10-290- 

15-320-EB- 

15-425 


Technician 
Grade I 


210-10-290- 

15-320-EB 

15-425 


29 


127 


Qualifications and 
thod of recruitment 


Junior Technical Assistant 


Technical Assistant . 


Rs. 

210-10-29Cf-l 5-320- 129 

EB-15-425-EB-15- 
470 

325-15-475-EB-20- 141 

575 


50 % direct recruitment. 

Degree in Telecommu¬ 
nication Engineering (or) 

Degree in Electrical 
Engineering with Radio 
Communications (or) 

M.Sc. (Physics) with 
Wireless Communica¬ 
tion (or) Degree in 
Physics and Mathema¬ 
tics and with one year’s 
experience in the Tech¬ 
nical Wing of a large 
Radio organisation. 

50% promotion from Tech¬ 
nical Assistant Grade 
II/Technician Grade I 
with 3 years service 
(one out of 13 
reserved for Techj 
Grade I). 

Direct recruitment 
Science Graduate 
one year’s experienci 
Diploma holder or ‘ 
with 2 years experier^f^ 
or Matric with 
years experience. S 
also be able to n 
signals at 22-25 
per minute in 

language and code. _ _ . 

sprter inwnd for these posts the following scales: 

Direct recruitment ‘ j Technical A' ' 

Matriculation and Dip- ^ecnmcal 

loma in Radio servicing Techmcal Assistant: 

and two years experience 
in a factory or 5 years 
experience in a radio 
organisation or instal¬ 
lation or aerial system, 
overhead line main¬ 
tenance, electronic equip¬ 
ment etc. 50% by pro¬ 
motion of Grade 11, 



64. Junior Technical Assistants are directly re¬ 
cruited from among Graduates with Physics as one 
of the subjects; or three-year Diploma holders in 
Telecommunications/Electrical Engineering; or Inter¬ 
mediate in Science with Physics and Mathematics as 
subjects and with a second class certificate of profi¬ 
ciency as Wireless Operator or with two years’ train¬ 
ing or experience in advanced Radio (Z^ommunica- 
tion, or in the Radio/Electronics industry. The posts 
of Technical Assistants are filled to the extent of 
75% by promotion of Junior Technical Assistant; 
the rest are filled by direct recruitment, either through 
the Engineering Service (Electronics) Examination 
conducted by the U.P.S.C. or by ad hoc selection. 
: qualifications prescribed for direct recruitment 
^ Degree in Telecommunication Engineering, or 
Y. (Physics) with Wireless as a special subject. 

5. The Junior Technical Assistant in the Overseas 
mmunications Service is on the same scale as the 
ngineering Assistant in the AU India Radio 
210—470); this scale happens to be higher 
those applicable to similar categories in the 
T. (Rs. 180—380) and in the Wireless Planning 
Coordination Wing (Rs. 210—425). We see no 
'son to change the existing relativity and recom- 


Rs. 425—750. 
Rs. 550—900 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Military Engineer Service 

66. The distribution of Class III Engineering posts 
in the Military Engineer Service in the three branches 
—Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechanical 
and Survey—is given in the table below:— 

Table XIV 


61. We understand that some difficulty has been 
experienced in recruitment to Technical Assistants 
Grade II. Compared to the other engineering cadres 
the promotion prospects of Technical Assistants 
Grade II are more limited. There is thus a case for 
reducing the percentage of direct recruitment to Tech¬ 
nical Assistants Grade I considering that there is 
100% direct lecruitment to Grade II. 

62. Taking into consideration the qualifieations and 
nature of duties, we suggest that Technical Assistants 
Grade II and Technicians Grade I should be in the 
scale of Rs. 425—700. For the Technical Assistants 
Grade I we recommend the scale of Rs. 550—900. 


Designation 

Pay scale 

No. of 
Posts 

Superintendent B/R, E/M 1 
Grade I incharge of Sub- J 
Divisions or Charge I 

Rs, 

450-25-575 

201 

Holders . . . J 

Superintendent B/R, E/M ] 
Grade I/Surveyor Assis- 

1 

V335-15-485 

2659 

tant Grade I. . . J 

Superintendent B/R, E/M, | 
Grade II Surveyor Assis¬ 
tant Grade II 

1 

1 

180-I0-290-EB-15-380 

491; 

Sub Overseer . 

110 .1-131-4-143 HB- 

781 


4-155 


Total 

856; 
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The main demand of the concerned association is 
that Chargeholders should be raised to the level of 
Class II Assistant Engineers as in other Departments 
and that Sub Overseers should be brought on par with 
Works Assistants of the C.P.W.D. who are in the 
scale of Rs. 110-200. It has been claimed that the 
duties of a Chargeholder are the same as those of 
Assistant Engineer in the C.P.W.D. At the time of 
the Second Pay Commission the practice was to de¬ 
signate a few Superintendents Grade I to hold charge 
of Sub-Divisions in the Buildings and Roads 
and the Electrical and Mechanical branches 
and attach a special pay of Rs. 50/-. The Commi¬ 
ssion recommended abolition of special pay and a 
revision of the scale of Rs. 450-575. We understand 
that the Engineer-in-Chief is considering the introduc¬ 
tion of a Class II cadre in the Military Engineer 
Service, in which case, some of the existing charges 
held by persons in the scale of Rs. 450-575 would 
no doubt be placed in the Class II grade. We, how¬ 
ever, do not agree that the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of all the Chargeholders in the Military Engineer 
Service are on, the whole, comparable with .Assis¬ 
tant Engineers in other Departments. As for the Sub- 
Overseers we find that 50 per cent are being recrui¬ 
ted from among Matriculates or Diploma holders in 
Civil Engineering; the remaining are filled by the_ 
promotion of Artisans in the scale of Rs. 8^ 
Considering the nature of their duties vis-a-v^ 
counterparts in other engineering organisation^ 
feel that there is room for improvement of their j 
Our recommendations are as follows :— 


these posts is as follows ;— 

Table XV 


Designation 


Pay scale 


Number 
of posts 


Design Assistant/Techni- 1 Rs.210-425 (initial 


cal Assistant in the Cen¬ 
tral Water & Power 
Commission 


65 


Research Assistant (Engg.) '] 
in the Central Water & / 
Power Research Station, J 
Khadakvasla 


start of Rs. 250/- is 
given in the scale 
and in addition a 
special pay of Rs. 
30/-). 

-do- 


Supervisors 


Rs. 180-380 


66 

843* 




Rs. 

Superintendents Grade I 

\ 

700-900 

incharge of Sub Divisions 

/ 

Superintendents Grade I 

\ 

550-750 

Surveyor Assistant Grade I 

/ 

Superintendents Grade II 

\ 

425-700 

Surveyor Assistant Grade JII/ 

Sub Overseers 


260-430 


MINISTRY OF WORKS & HOUSING 
Central Public Works Department 

67. There are 3,998 posts of Junior Engineers 
(Rs. 180-380) in the two branches of this Depart¬ 
ment, Civil and Electrical. An all-India Competitive 
examination has been introduced this year for direct 
recruitment to these posts. 10 per cent of the perma- 
ment posts are in a selection grade (Rs. 335-^85). 
We recommend the scale of Rs. 425—700 for the 
Junior Engineer and Rs. 550—900 for the Selection 
grade. 

Irrigation & Power 

68. In the two wings of the Central Water & Power 
Commission—-Water and Power—the distribution of 


All the posts of Design Assistants/Technical Assis¬ 
tants and Research Assistant (Engg.) are filled by 
direct recruitment from among the Engineering Gra¬ 
duates. A higher initial start and special pay are pro¬ 
vided to attract good Engineering Graduates to this 
grade. We do not consider this arrangement to be 
tidy and recommend for these posts the scale of Rs. 
550-750. The Supervisors should be in the scale of 
Rs. 425-700. 


; on other scales of pay in different Departments 

59. The engineering posts in other departments 
Sch carry the scales of Rs. 450-575, Rs. 325-575. 
,rs. 335-485, Rs. 210-425 and Rs. 180-380 should be 
plotted the revised scales as indicated above. Posts 
j^'^ich carry odd scales of pay as listed in para 32 
^ve have been dealt with under the respective 
I'icf^ters covering the concerned departments. 


l^gher initial starts for Engineering Graduates 

70. Before concluding with this category, we wish 
to refer to the existing practice in some Departments 
or giving six advance increments to engineering gra¬ 
duates who are recruited to posts for which the mini¬ 
mum prescribed qualification is only an engineering 
diploma. From the figures that have been made avail¬ 
able to us it seems that the attraction of a higher 
start for the graduate engineer is resulting in a large 
number of vacancies going to such graduates. From 
the year 1966, the approximate date when this con¬ 
cession of advance increments seems to have com¬ 
menced, 51.9 per cent of the vacancies of Engineering 
Supervisors in the Posts & Telegraphs and 67.6 per 
cent of the vacancies of Supervisors in the Water 
Wing of the Central Water & Power Commission have 
gone to engineering graduates. The Central Public 
Works Department and the Power Wing of the Cen¬ 
tral Water & Power Commission had engineering 
graduates coming into the grade of Rs. 180-380 to 
the extent of 24 per cent and 28 per cent respectively. 
While the inducement of six advance increments might 
have been introduced initially to attract engineering 
graduates, it seems to us that the existing provision 


Including the posts in the Farakka Barrage Control Board, Ganga Basin Water Resources Circle, etc. 
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has been too liberal. We do not think that it is a 
healthy arrangement to have a large percentage of 
graduate engineers in cadres for which a diploma in 
engineering is all that is considered necessary. This 
practice is not only an unnecessary burden on the 
exchequer but also involves under-utilisation of en¬ 
gineering graduates and raising expectations in them 
which cannot be satisfied. This concession should, 
therefore, be withdrawn. 

IV. Draftsmen 

71. We deal here with the engineering and archi¬ 
tectural drawing staff, commonly known as Drafts¬ 
men. We have dealt with the allied categories of Car¬ 
tographers, Surveyors, Draftsman-Surveyors, and Sur¬ 


veyor-Draftsman in the Chapters relating to concerned 
Departments. The Draftsmen have been given a variety 
of designations in different departments such as Tra¬ 
cer, Draftsman Grade 1, Grade II, Grade III, Assis¬ 
tant Draftsman, Junior Draftsman, Senior Draftsman, 
Chief Draftsman, Head Draftsman, Superintendent 
(Drawing). Estimator and Project Computer. 


72. There are 17,839 posts in this category dis¬ 
tributed in 33 departments and carrying 30 different 
scales of pay. The concentration, however, is in ten 
scales accounting for 16,931 posts or 95.0 per cent 
of the total. The distribution is shown in the table 
below :— 


Table XVI 

Draftsmen in the Main Scales of Pay and Department 
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1. 

110-4-170-5-200 . 

. 1328 

1803 

2. 

ll{M_17a-5_225 

__ 


3. 

150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

. 2097 

1469 

4. 

205-7-240-8-280 

. 1558 


5. 

180-10-290-15-380 


_ 

6. 

205-7-240-10-290-15-380 


1283 

7. 

325-15^75 

_ 


8. 335-15-425 

. 521 

23 

9. 

335-15-485 

81 

608 

10. 

450-25-575 

. 273 

152 


Total: 

5858 

5338 

11. 

20 Other scales 

. 210 

7 


Grand Total : 

. 6068 

5345 
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84 278 67 78 
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73. The 908 Draftsmen shown in item 11 of T&le 
I are on the following 20 scales :— 
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15 

5 

1 
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240 5451 
135 2647 
2 359 

— 1283 
55 
643 
689 
492 


13 


94 

30 


59 

321 


101 454 16931 

8 28 908 


124 380 109 482 17839 


Rs. 

(i) 110-180(225); 
(iii) 150-205 (2); 

(v) 150-300(137); 
(vii) 168-300(3); 

(ix) 210-350(1); 

(xi) 210-425 (164); 
(xiii) 250-470 (2); 
(xv) 320-530 (5); 
(xvii) 325-575* (123); 
(xix) 370-475 (5); 


Rs. 

(ii) 130-300(37); 
(iv) 150-280 (8): 

(vi) 150-380 (1);-71 
(viii) 205-350 (2);j " 
(x) 210-380 (1); 

(xii) 250-380 (76); 
(xiv) 250-475 (112); 
(xvi) 325-430 (1); 
(xviii) 350-475 (1); 
(xx) 350-900 (2). 


74. The Second Pay Commission recommended 
five scales of pay as follows :— 

(i) 110-200; 

(ii) 150-240; 

(iii) 205-280; 

(iv) 335-425; and 

(v) 450-575 

\^ere there was no further outlet for promotion 
for Draftsman m the scale of Rs. 150-240, about 10 
per cent of the posts were to be placed in the selec¬ 
tion grade of Rs. 205-280. 


This scale has two variants. 


'75. Since the Second Pay Commission reported, 
the Draftsmen s scales have remained unchanged except 
in two departments, the Railways and the Ministry 
^ of Defence. In the Railways the two grades of Rs. 2^ 
280 and Rs. 250—380 were merged into one grade 
of Rs. 205—380 with effect from 1-1-1965. Later the 
scale of Rs. 335-425 was merged with Rs. 370-475 and 
the new scale of Rs. 335-485 was adopted. In Elec¬ 
trical and Mechanical Engineering, Army Ordnance 
Corpse, Navy and Air Force establishments (Civilian 
cadres) of the Ministry of Defence the two grades 
of Rs. 150--240 and Rs. 205-280 were replaced bv 
the grade of Rs. 150-300, with l/3rd of the total 
strength being placed in the grade of Rs. 250-380. 

76. There is considerable variation in the qualifications 
prescribed for the same grade in the different depart¬ 
ments. However the general pattern appears to be as 
follows :— 

(i) For the grade ot Tracer (Rs. 110-200) the 
requirement is Matriculation with a certain mipimum 
experience the duration of which does not normallv 
e.xceed one year. In the Posts & Telegraphs, (outside 
Its Civil Engineering Wing), however, Matriculates 
with two years experience or a certificate in Drafts- 
ma nship or Civil Engineering (both of two years’ 
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duration after Matriculation) are recruited to this 
grade. In the Geological Survey of India, dire :t re¬ 
cruitment to the grade of Rs. 110-200 (Draftsmen 
Grade III) is from among Matriculates who hive a 
Diploma in Draftsmanship preferably in fine arts or 
commercial arts. 

(ii) for the next higher grade of Rs. 150—240, the 
requirement is generally a Diploma in Draftsmanship 
or an equivalent qualification in Architecture (both 
of 2 years’ duration after Matriculation). 

(iii) the third level is generally that of Rs. 205- 
280; but it is Rs. 180-380 in the C.P.W.D. and Rs. 
205-380 in the Railways. Direct recruitment to this 
level is from among diploma holders in engineering 
(3-year course after Matriculation l. 

(iv) above this level, direct recruitment is excep¬ 
tional and where it exists it is from among Enginee¬ 
ring Graduates or their equivalent. Such direct re¬ 
cruitment takes place in the Railways to 25 per cent 
of the posts in the scale of Rs. 335-485 from among 
B.E.’s in the Ministry of Defence direct recruit- 


complaint about the non-availability of Class II posts, 
we have felt that these posts in the gazetted ranks 
should not be created merely to improve prospects 
of promotion. We would, however, recommend that 
draftsmen who possess a three-year diploma in en¬ 
gineering should be provided with an opening to posts 
in the scale of Rs. 550-750 in revised terms, in the 
regular engineering line. This should enable them to 
progress further and achieve gazetted status in that 
line if they are found suitable. 

80. We feel that there is no justification for the 
existence of as many as thirty different pay scales in 
the range of pay from Rs. 110 to Rs. 575, in a cate¬ 
gory where the levels of the skills required are 
fairley well established and could be expected to be 
homogenous among the various departments. We 
recommend that draftsmen should be assigned tlie 
following revised scales and should satisfy the qua¬ 
lification requirements noted against each for pur¬ 
poses of direct recruitment. 

Table XVII 


ment takes place to 50 per cent of the posts in the _ 

grade of Rs. 450—575 from among Degree holders in Level 
Architecture of B.Es., or Diploma holders with 5 
years’ experience. j 

77. Draftsmen are employed mainly in engin 
manufacturing or architectural drawing offices, 
duties consist primarily of preparing engineerin^ni^S®^^ 
architectural drawings of various types. They 
also be called upon to work up rough sketches 
finalised engineering drawings. These drawings ■ 

be used for design or manufacturing purposes or rakw | T.feyf 
constitute the blue prints, according to which bmfea 
dings and engineering structures, machines, 
nents etc. are constructed or made. Draftsmen 7 

also engaged in estimating the material 
for execution of projects. The responsibilities increase-^:* 
as one progress along the grade structure. -1>Bihe 


Proposed 
scale (Rs.) 


Qualifications for direct 
recruitment 


260-430 Matric plus one year’s ex¬ 
perience. 

330-560 Matric plus 2-year diploma 
in draftsmanship or its 
equivalent. 

425-700 Matric plus 3-year diploma 
in engineering or its 
equivalent. 

550-750 Degree in engineering or 
its equivalent. 

700-900 Degree in engineering or 
its equivalent with ex¬ 
perience. 


Our specffic recommendations for the revision 
populous grades are as follows :— 


78. The associations of draftsmen have comp¬ 
lained of poor promotion prospects, early stagnation 
in the scale of Rs. 150-240 (16 years) and o': Rs. 
205-280 (10 years). They have added that they have 
no gazetted posts to look forward to, unlike other 
cadres on the engineering or non-technical sides. Ihey 
have also complained that even though they have 
qualifications comparable to the other engineering 
categories, and are closely associated with the latter, 
their pay scales have been pitched low in relation to 
those of their other engineering colleagues. 

79. We find that fully qualified draftsmen, who 
have to undergo a two-year course after their Mat¬ 
riculation are now being recruited on a scale of Rs, 
150-240, or in some cases even on the lower scale 
of Rs. 110-200. We feel that the scale of Rs. 150-240 
is rather low whether from the point of view of the 
qualifications demanded or of the duties normally 
performed. Similarly, it seems incongruous that the 
three-year Diploma holders in Erigineering recruited 
for the drawing office should have a scale of only Rs. 
205-280, while the lower scale for those recruited to 
the regular engineering line is Rs. 180-380, where 
the maximum is higher by Rs. 100/-. Regarding the 


(i) All the posts which are now in the s.iale of 
Rs. 110—200 should be brought on to the scale of 
Rs. 260-430. In the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment (outside Its Civil Engineering Wing) where the 
preseribed qualification for the grade of Rs. Ti 0-200 
is Matriculation with a Diploma in Draftsmanship, 
the duties in these posts should be examined to see 
if any of the posts would deserve to be placed in 
the next higher grade. Such posts should be placed in 
Level II. The remaining posts should be in Level 
I. The grades of Draftsman III (Rs. 110-200) and 
Draftsman II (Rs 110-225) in the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India should be merged and placed in Level 
I; however, as here too the qualifications for direct 
recruitment are Matriculation with a 2-year diploma 
course in draftsmanship the duties in the posts should 
be examined and such of the posts as would deserve 
to be upgraded may be placed in Level II. In future, 
the qualification requirement for recruitment to the 
grade of Rs. 110-200 should be already prescribed 
above. 

(ii) AH the oosts now in the scale of Rs 150-240 
should be brought on to the scale of Rs. 330-560. 

(iii) The post in the scale of Rs. 180-380 should 
Itc placed in Rs. 425-700. Half the number of posts 
in the scale of Rs. 205-280 should also be placed in the 
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same scale. The femainlng half of the posts should 
be placed in the scale of Rs. 330-560, provided that 
where the number of posts in the scale of Rs. 205-280 
is less than 10% of those in Rs. 150-240 all the posts in 
the scale of Rs. 205—280 should be placed in the 
higher scale of Rs. 425-700. In the Railways the 
existing scale of Rs. 205-380 is the result of a fairly 
recent merger of the scale of Rs. 205-280 and Rs. 
250-380. As a transitional measure, persons on the 
present scale of Rs. 205-380 may be given the scale 
of Rs. 425-700. For the future recruits the general 
scheme should be adopted. Direct recruits with a 
Diploma in Draftsmanship or its equivalent should 
be placed in the scale of Rs. 330-560, and those with 
a Diploma in Engineering should be placed in the 
scale of Rs. 425-700. 

(iv) The Senior Draftsman in the Archaeological 
Survey of India, the Senior Architectural Assistant in 
the Central Public Works Department and Draftsman 
‘C’ in the Department of Atomic Energy are in the 
scale of Rs. 325—575; Draftsman ‘B’ in the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy .is on Rs. 250-475. In view 
of the need for maintaining the existing mtemal 
parity of the draftsman in these grades with other 
categories in the same organisation, we recommend 
for these two grades, the revised scale of Rs. 550-90C 
and Rs. 470-750 respectively. For similar rea| 
the draftsman grades in the Survey of India 
be revised as indicated in the Chapter on the 
ment of Science and Technology*. There are' 


Scale 

Rs. 


posts of Senior Architectural Assistant in the Archi¬ 
tectural wing of the Central Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. There is direct recruitment to all these posts 
from among graduates in architecture. These posts too 
should be in the scale of Rs. 550-900. 

(v) The posts on the remaining scales of pay 
should be allotted to the different levels as follows :— 

Table XVIII 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Level I 
110-180 
Level II 
130-300 

260-430 

330-560 

150-205; 

150-280 

150-300; 

168-300 

Level III 
150-380; 

425-700 

205-350 

2ia 350 

210-380; 

210-425 
Level IV 
325-430 

250-380 

550-750 

325-475; 

250-470 

335-425 

335-485; 

350-475 

Level V 
450-575 
Standard 
350-900 

700-900 

Class II Scale 

Rs. 650-1200 

370-475; 

320-530 


1 


70-1-85 . 
75-1-85-2-95 . 

75-1-85-2-95-3-110 
80-1-85-2-95-3-110 
85-2-95-3-110 . 
85-2-95-3-110-3-128. 
105-3-135. 

110-3-131. 
110-3-131-4-175-5-180 
110-4-170-5-200 
150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

Total 



V. Ferro Printers 

82. Ferro Printers are employed to prepare copies 
of finished charts, drawings etc. There are 1246 posts 
imThis category in 18 departments and on 11 scales 
lay. The concentration is in the Ministries of 
. ce and Railways and in 7 scales of pay. The 
ibution is given in the table below :— 


4r[^osts & Trans- Works Labour 
le- port & & Hous- & 

■phs Ship- ing Emp- 
ping loyment 


Home Others Total 
Affairs 


10 


18 

3 


19 


29 

1 

15 


11 

101 

96 

4 

236 

1 

90 

100 

529 

4 

83 

2 


612 


445 


45 


32 


21 


20 


13 


10 


48 


1246 


A variety of designations are in use in the different 
departments namely, Ferro Khalasis, Blue Printers, 
Ferro Printers, Assistant Ferro Printers, Ferro 
Typers, Ferro Type Printers, Tracer-cum-Printers. 
Plotters etc. 

83. The top grade in this line is that of Rs. 150-240. 
There are only two posts in this grade in the Minis¬ 
try of Irrigation <Sa Power; these are supervisory in 


nature and are filled by promotion from the grade of 
Rs. 110-200. In the Ministries of Works & Housing, 
Health, Finance, Transport & Shipping, Information 
& Broadcasting, Railways, and Irrigation St Power, 
there is direct recruitment to the grades of Rs. 
110-131, Rs. 110-180, and Rs. 110-200 from among 
Matriculates with experience. Posts in other grades 
are filled either by promotion from the lower grades, 
or by direct recruitment of those who have passed 


Chapter 42. 
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the middle school examination and have acquired 
some experience in the line. Exceptionally, there is 
direct recruitment to the grade of Rs. 85—128 from 
among Matriculates with 2 years’ experience, in the 
Research and Development Organisation, and in the 
Directorate General of Inspection under the Ministry 
of Defence. The^ lowest scale in this category is of 
Rs. 70-85 which has been given to Ferro Khalasis in 
the Railways and two similar categories in a few other 
Ministries. 

84. We have reviewed the qualifications that have 
been prescribed for direct recruitment to these posts 
and the grades and categories from which they are 
promoted. It appears that there are differences in 
the nature of the duties performed by the Ferro Prin¬ 
ters in the different departments and as such a num¬ 
ber of grades would be justified. However, there does 
not seem to be any need for as many as 11 grades 
that are now in existence and many of which differ only 
slightly from one another. The scales which now exist 
should be broadbanded into five scales as given 
below :— 


Table XX 


Existing scales Proposed scales Qualifications 

(Rs.) (Rs.) for direct re¬ 

cruitment 


(i) 70-1-85 


(ii) 75-1-85-2-95 . '1 

75-1-85-2-95-3-110 
80-1-85-2-95-3-110 
85-2-95-3-110 
85-2-95-3-110-3-128 

(iii) 105-3-135 \ 

110-131 / 

(iv) 110-3-131-4-175-5- f 

180 [ 

110-4-170-5-200 f 


(v) 150-5-175-6-205-7- 
240 


(i) 185-220 


Middle pass 
(ii) 200-280 with some ex¬ 
perience in 
the line 


(iii) 225-308 


Matriculation 

(iv) 260-430 with some ex¬ 
perience in 
the line. 


(v) 330-480 






CHAPTER 15 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 


The bulk of the scientific staff are employed 
under the Department of Atomic Energy and the 
Department of Mines, and the Ministries of Defence 
and Food and Agriculture. The Ministries of 
Finance, Railways, Industrial Development, Irri¬ 
gation and Power, Tourism and Civil Aviation, and 
Supply and the Department of Science and Techno¬ 
logy also employ scientific staff, but in smaller num¬ 
bers; isolated posts exist in other Departments as well. 
It is a measure of the increased tempo of scientific acti¬ 
vity under the Government, and the importance that 
the Government attaches to it, that the number of 
scientific posts in Class I, Class II, and Class III has 
increased from 7,126 at the time of the Second 
Pay Commission to 22,026 on 1st January, 1971. 
This expansion is in addition to that which has taken 
place in the autonomous scientific organisations 
financed by the Government, such as the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research. The distribution of 
the scientific staff under the Government by classes 
is shown in the Table below :— 


Table t 

Class 1.. 6,928 

Class 11 (Gazetted) ...... 2,133 

(Non-gazetted) . . 2,702 

Class 111.10,263 

Total ....... 22,026 

1. Class I Services and Posts 

2. The regularly constituted Services account 

for less than half of the Class I scientific establish¬ 
ment. These are the Defence Science Service, the 
Geologists Cadre of the Geological Survey of India, 
the scientific cadres of the Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys of India, and of the India Meteorological 
Department. The scientific posts under the De¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy which constitute the 
largest group in the Class I category, have not been 
organised into a regular Service. The distribution 
of Class I scientific posts in the typical Class I scales 
of pay is given in the Table below :— 



Others (20 scales) . . . 223 — —■ 

2910 1704 1141 


__ I _ — 62 286 

141 319 42 61 610 6928 
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3. In the Class I, most of the direct recruitment of the scientific research and development work in 

is to the Junior Class I grade. Normally about this country is carried out under the aegis of the 

half the Junior Class I posts are filled by direct recruit- Go vernment—-whether directly under it or under 

ment, the remaining being filled by promotion from the autonomous councils and the public sector 

the Class II. The Senior Class I posts in the Geo- undertakings financed by it. Not having a ready 

logists cadre of the Geological Survey of India, in supply of scientific talent available outside, the 

the Zoological Survey, in the Botanical Survey and public sector has perforce to nurture and develop 

in the India Meteorological Department are filled this talent within itself. 

entirely by promotion from the Junior Class I. In 

other cases one or the other of two variants is usually The associations of scientific officers have 

adopted, viz. either a fixed percentage of Senior Class highlighted the disparity in the career prospects 

I posts is set apart for direct recruitment, or a general between a scientific career and one in the administra- 

provision is made for filliiig the senior posts by tjye services. They have criticised the existence 

promotion or by direct recruitment as deemed neces- Qf ^ large number of grades in the scientific services 

sary. Still higher posts are filled either by promotion being inimical to team work. The specific pro- 

or direct recruitment in most of the Departments, posal generally made by them is for a long time- 

except in the Geological Survey and the India Meteo- scale of pay that would integrate the existing Class 

rological Department where they are filled only by Class I Junior, Class I Senior, the Junior Ad- 

promotion. Where direct recruitment is undertaken, ministrative grades and, in some cases, the next 

serving officers are also eligible to apply if they higher level also. The proposal further contem- 

satisfy the prescribed conditions. plates that there should be efficiency bars in this 

long scale so that officers who do not come up to 

4. We shall deal with the recruitment practice the mark are held up at these stages in the scale; 

as it exists in the Department of Atomic Energy and those who show unusual ability would earn 

in some detail later in this section. In other depart- advance increments. Above this long time-scale, 

ments the qualification prescribed for direct recruit- the associations have envisaged two or more higher 

ment to the Junior Class I Grade is usually at least grades which would be applicable to scientists of 

a Second Class Master’s Degree in the apptopriatep3«a outstanding merit and to the Heads of Laboratories 
scientific discipline followed by two years’ scientific institutions. The highest of 

or other appropriate experience. For the grades would reach the highest salary achievable 

Scale of Class I, the required qualification is genM^y|»|^^^Kme entire civil service. 

at least a Second Class Master’s Degree with 

to five years’ experience. For the higher 7. The officers of the Defence Science Service 

a Ph.D. with experience is generally required. M??fi|tave made a slightly different proposal for having 
new feature that has become evident in the last V M |ne scale of Rs. 600—3000. The normal run of 
cade is the increasing induction of persons with er ^pA gj44 y nt».sts would move only up to the stage of 
neering qualifications into the scientific researchjM«^^^|, 1600 in this scale. The abler scientists would 
development organisations. In the Departmerit^^^^^l'iyup to Rs. 2500 and the outstanding among 
Atomic Energy and m the Ministry of Defencelk|j^^^^se would reach Rs. 3000. Beyond this, there 
Engineering Degree is generally prescribed as ta^fiiould be a fixed pay of Rs. 3500 for the Scientific 

alternative qualification to the science Degree. ^^J^viser to the Defence Minister, 

the 1,281 Class I officers recruited to the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy during the ten years from 

1960-61 to 1969-70 as many as 577 possessed engineer- 8. To assess whether the existing grade structure 

ing qualifications. and pay scales were enabling the Government to 

recruit scientists of the requisite calibre, we made 


5. Scientific officers carry out a variety of tasks 
depending upon the activities of the Department 
in which they serve. These include basic and applied 
research (some of which is aimed at import substi¬ 
tution and development), extension, survey, ex¬ 
ploration and inspection. Many of them serve in 
an advisory capacity, where their work may be con¬ 
cerned with such diverse fields as economic planning 
and internal security. At the higher levels they 
have been increasingly called upon to formulate 
policies and carry out administrative tasks in areas 


enquiries into the quality of candidates who entered 
the major scientific cadres during the last ten years. 
The percentage of First Classes among the candi¬ 
dates appointed from 1960 to 1970 is as follows : 


Department of Atomic Energy . . . . 71.3% 

Irrigation and Power.66.7% 

Defence Science Service.56.0% 

India Meteorological Depar'ment . . . . 50.0% 

Geological Survey of India.35.5% 


where science and technology have an important 
bearing e.g. in agriculture, nuclear power, munitions 
and weapons development, tele-communications, 
medicine and general industrial development. At 
present six scientists are working as Secretaries to 
Government. We have mentioned in some detail 
the enlarged role of the higher scientific establish¬ 
ment under the Government to underline the need 


We are not sure whether these percentages, good 
as they seem to be, can be taken as a correct index 
of the success achieved by the Government in re¬ 
cruiting and retaining scientific personnel of the 
requisite quality. We understand that in the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre of the Department of Atomic 


for recruiting and retaining scientific officers of such Energy the number of scientists and engineers who 

calibre as is necessary for the adequate performance resigned in 1967-68, 1968-69 and 1969-70 was res- 

of the tasks now being entrusted to them. Most pectively 103, 76 and 122. This gives an average 
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of about 100 per year. The Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre has a strength of about 2,000 scientists 
and engineers. We would have considered a wastage 
of 5% through resignations as serious but for the 
fact that the officers who left this Centre after being 
trained there, seem to have drifted to other insti¬ 
tutions or have left for pursuing higher studies else¬ 
where. The number of resignations from the Defence 
Science Service during the five years prior to 1971 is 
stated to be 45. The Geological Survey has reported 
recruitment and retention difficulties. 


9. We have seen a report of an enquiry conducted 
recently by the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research on the “brain drain”*. The report men¬ 
tions that about 8,000 qualified scientists (i.e., 
M.Sc.’s) representing 9% of the total stock were 
staying abroad in 1967. The Report adds, “Sensi¬ 
tivity to internal wage inequalities has grown along 
with the knowledge of structures elsewhere”. While 
it may be idle to speculate upon the extent to which 
wage strueture alone may have influenced the migra¬ 
tion of scientists, and the part other factors such as 


a more congenial environment for research work 
and the ready availability of research equipment, 
may have played in persuading them to adopt this 
course, it will perhaps be conceded that an adequate 
proportion of the best scientific talent produced 
by the country has to be harnessed for service under 
the Government. To be able to do so, it is not 
enough that well-merited candidates are recruited 
but it is equally essential to give them a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction with both pay and conditions 
of work. And this can be achieved to a great extent 
if the financial rewards of a scientific career, to the 
best among the scientists under the Government, 
are comparable with those available to the best 
among those who are serving the Government in 
other avocations. We have approached the revi¬ 
sion of the pay structure of the scientific cadres keep¬ 
ing this broad consideration in view. 


10. The Table below clearly demonstrates that 
the prospects in the scientific services are not, at 
present, comparable with those in the other cadres 
administrative or technical :— 


Table III 


Number of Class I posts 


With pay 

(i) of Rs. 1800 and above 

(ii) between Rs. 1100 and 1800 . 

(iii) Senior scale 

(iv) .lunior scale' 


.Total 



6864 


6928 


5404 


2571 


Class I 

posts/ 


Non-technical 
Class I Services(c) 


Indian 

Administrative 

Service(d) 


59 

(0.9%) 

842(b) 

( 12 . 2 %) 

2001 

(28.8%)-] 
4026 ^ 
(58.1)% J 


178 

(3.3%) 

947 

(17.5%) 

4279 

(79.2%) 


462 

(18.0%) 


1119 

(43.5%) 

990(e) 

(38.5%) 


(a) Excludes higher posts held on deputation etc; also excludes general management posts shared by the Railway Engineering 
Services. Covers 15 organised Class I Engineering Services. 

(b) Includes six posts starting at Rs. 1000/- 

(c) Excludes higher posts held on deputation. Covers all the organised Central Class I (Non-technical) Services. 

(d) The Indian Administrative Services has no Junior Administrative Grade; but its Senior Scale is Rs. 900-1800. The number 
noted includes those working in the States only; the number shown in the column Rs. 1800/- and above includes Slection 
Grade (Rs. 1800-2000) and higher posts up to Rs. 3500/- occupied in the State, but does not includes posts held on 
deputation at the Centre. 

(e) including 342 Junior posts; 263 Leave/Training Reserve, and 385 Deputation Reserve (States). 


11. When the Second Pay Commission reported, 
the distribution of posts at the various levels in the 
Scientific Services was : Junior Scale—43%; Senior 
Scale—43%; “Junior Administrative Grade”— 
10.8%; Higher posts—3.2%. These ratios have 
deteriorated during the last decade. There are 
now two Junior Scale posts to each Senior Scale 
post, while earlier the proportion was 1 : 1. Though 
the percentage of posts in the “Junior Administrative 
Grade” has improved slightly, the proportion of 
higher posts has dropped to 0.9 %. Apart from the 


unfavourable grade composition, the career pros¬ 
pects are further circumscribed by the fact that a 
scientist has generally to look for promotion within 
his own speciality and for an able scientist who does 
not have a higher post available within his speciality, 
promotion is possible only if he chooses to move to 
a higher post in another speciality, or to a post of an 
administrative nature. In our view such moves 
are harmful to the community and to the individual 
scientist as these may go counter to his own predi¬ 
lections and be wasteful of both time and effort. 


♦Report of Inter-Ministerial Group on “Brain Drain”—^lAMR 1971. 
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Opportunities for such movement arc also very 
limited. We understand that in the Department 
of Atomic Energy flexibility exists in creating higher 
posts for promoting the deserving scientists. The 
same flexibility does not obtain in most other De¬ 
partments. The Second Pay Commission, which 
addressed itself to this problem had recominended* 
that in the research and development organisations 
the distribution of posts in different grades might 
be as follows ;— 


Higher posts 

“Junior Administrative Grade” 
Senior Scale 
Junior Scale 


12. The Second Pay Commission mentioned that 
these percentages were illustrative and not rigid, 
and had envisaged some deviations in the case of 
the surveys, etc. The present position as indicated 
above (Table III) is much less advantageous than 
what the Second Pay Commission had thought 
proper. 

13. The Second Pay Commission further recom¬ 
mended a scheme of special merit promotions under 
which posts were to be created ad hoc in the scal^^^ 
Rs. 700—1250 or in a higher scale for the pronti^&& 
of outstanding research workers. This schei^^^ 
now in operation along with a scheme of grantfja 
advance increments for recognition of meritori ^^ 
work. From the information available to us, neitn^ 
scheme seems to have been used extensively. In theil 
last decade there was only one case of merit prorn^^ 
tion and only in 63 cases were advance increm^f* 
granted. 


14. We discussed the demands of the scientm^^^ 
officers with a few senior scientists and other witne^^^ 
who appeared before us. Some of them have favoured 

an integrated time-scale of pay as, according to them, 
the present structure and the available career pros¬ 
pects do not provide sufficient incentive for good 
work which the long time-scale would ensure. Certain 
other eminent scientists, on the contrary, felt that a 
graded structure more or less modelled on the present 
pattern was essential in order to maintain keenness 
and to sustain performance of a high order. They, 
however, suggested substantial improvements in the 
existing scales. 

15. We feel that the time has arrived when not 
only the scales of pay but the promotion prospects 
also should be improved so that a positive incentive 
is provided to the talented Science graduates to seek 
scientific careers under the Government. It appears 
to us that since scientists are initially drawn from the 
same source, viz., the more meritorious university 
graduates and post-graduates, which also feeds the 
professional categories, the administrative services 
and the academic world, we should endeavour to 
redress the balance at present tilted against the 
scientists. There is a further general issue which, to 
our mind, deserves attention. In administration,' as 

•Page 158 of their report. ~ " 


also to some extent in the various professions, experi¬ 
ence is rated highly because it has been found to 
increase the effectiveness of the Government servant, 
owing to the wider knowledge, greater maturity and 
the more tempered judgement that is associated with 
it. The scientific career, particularly for a working 
scientist, as opposed to an administrative or a mana¬ 
gerial scientist, is primarily creative, and experience 
by itself need not be given the same importance. 
It may also happen that a working scientist may 
reach the peak of his creative activity comparatively 
early in life. Further, the mere possession of high 
academic qualifications does not necessarily guarantee 
that such a person has the rnakings of an excellent 
researcher or a creative scientist. Persons with these 
gifts are indeed rare, and it is but fitting that they 
should receive recognition at an early stage of their 
career. We feel that the pay structure for scientists 
should be designed bearing these aspects in mind. 
Since the functions and duties of the scientists are 
different from those of the administrative and tech¬ 
nical wings, we have attempted to devise a pay 
structure which is specially tailored to their needs 
and those of the organisations they man. We have 
also tried to ensure that the opportunities of advance¬ 
ment for the meritorious scientist in his own line are 
comparable to those of the highest administrative and 
h technical cadres. 


16 . We feel that both the pay structure and the 
Hmanagement of the cadre should be so arranged 
Ittt'hat the more meritorious scientists—as judged by 
(iUt^ir performance—are given faster promotions and 
Sg^jfoer emoluments. Furthermore, timely promotion 
IC'^^^ld be made possible within the broad area of 
scientist’s chosen or allotted field of work. The 
integrated scale could, no doubt, ensure some 
these objectives but we are inclined to the view 
that but for some exceptions, a long time-scale is 
generally unsuitable for scientific work as there is no 
demonstrable positive link between pay and per¬ 
formance. Further, as we have mentioned above, 
research potential is a rare gift, and even for the 
managerial scientists it cannot be claimed that all of 
them succeed in developing the qualities of man 
management required at the higher levels where a 
team has to be forged and a programme administered. 
Even though efficiency bars may be interposed, a long 
time-scale of pay would fail to differptiate adequately 
between the average and the able scientist, and conse¬ 
quently, it would be generally wasteful of resources. 
We are of the view that a graded structure which 
facilitates the reward of good work through selective 
promotion would serve as a powerful incentive to 
better performance. That the present graded structure 
has failed to achieve this objective is because of the 
unfavourable grade composition and the consequent 
lack of adequate opportunities for advancement. The 
position could be greatly improved, if adequate 
flexibility is built into the structure for permitting 
the timely creation of higher posts, to which the 
abler scientists could be promoted before frustration 
sets in. 
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17. We understand that in the Scientific Civil 
Service of the United Kingdom a system known as 
'flexible conjplementing’ has been followed with 
success. An officer in the lowest grade, viz., Scientific 
Officer, can be promoted to the higher grade of Senior 
Scientific Officer anytime after reaching the age of 
26 years, irrespective of the occurrence of a vacancy, 
provided his work and other qualities justify such 
promotion. The total number of posts in the two 
grades and not the number in each individual grade 
is fixed. Deserving Senior Scientific Officers can also 
be promoted to the next higher level of Principal 
Scientific Officers by creating new posts if necessary, 
provided the number of posts in the grades of Scien¬ 
tific Officers, and Senior Scientific Officers on the 
one hand, and those in the grade of Principal Scientific 
Officer and in the higher grades on the other, 
does not exceed a certain ratio. The United 
Kingdom system has been commended at a recent 
United Nations Seminar*, for general acceptance. 

We feel that it is worthwhile adopting a somewhat 
similar arrangement and we accordingly recommend 
the following concrete steps ;— 

(i) As in most of the organised Central Class I 
Services promotions to the Senior Scale in 
the Scientific Services also should take placf^5®% 
around the 6th year of entering the t 

Class I Grade. To ensure this, the 
of Junior Scale and Senior Scale posts’’ 
together should be fixed for the establish^ 
and the Departments should be given' 
freedom to vary the individual numbers| 
the Junior and Senior Scales. 


(ii) Flexibility should be permitted so that 
above the Senior Scale also can be ri 
created to accommodate able scientists 
would otherwise be held up for lack of vai 
cies. The Departments should be allo’J^i 
to create additional posts if necessary, in the 
grade immediately above the Senior Scale 
for the promotion of merited scientists. The 
number of posts in the grade immediately 
above the Senior Scale should not exceed 
30 % of the total number of posts in the Junior 
Scale, Senior Scale and the next higher grade 
taken together. We envisage that normally 
this proportion would be well below the stipu¬ 
lated figure, so that there is always room for 
recognition of the meritorious scientists. 
While we would be averse to prescribing 
any particular minimum service period for 
such a promotion, normally a scientist 
should have worked for, say, about five years 
in the Senior Scale before he is considered 
for a further promotion. 

(iii) The higher posts created as a result of the 
‘flexible complementing’ that we have re¬ 
commended in sub paragraphs (i) and (ii) 
above will be personal to the incumbents. 



and on vacancies arising owing to the further 
promotion, of their incumbents, or otherwise 
these posts will revert to the level at which 
initially sanctioned. 


(iv) We do not consider it necessary to recommend 
this flexibility for the creation of posts in 
the still higher grades. We understand, 
however, that the Department of Atomic 
Energy enjoys the flexibility to create higher 
posts also; we would not like to disturb 
this arrangement. In most of the other 
scientific organisations such higher posts 
usually involve directorial or administrative 
responsibilities and normally the number of 
posts at this level should depend on the needs 
of the work and cannot remain flexible. 
However, we recommend that as a recognition 
of the contribution of the outstanding scientists 
it should be made possible to promote them 
to any of the prescribed higher grades, com¬ 
mensurate with their merit, by creating new 
posts on a personal basis. To distinguish 
this provision from the ‘flexible complement¬ 
ing’ suggested earlier we would describe these 
other appointments as ‘special merit appoint¬ 
ments’. The provision for such appointments 
should also be used to enable an outstandirig 
scientist, if he so chooses, to stay on in his 
own particular field rather than move to a 
higher post outside his field of specialisation 
or into administration. 


(v) We are of the View that scientific research 
is a field where it is possible to appraise-the 
contributions of an individual scientist with 
an acceptable degree of objectivity. Pro¬ 
cedures for this should however, be so devised 
as to inspire confidence in the system of 
appraisal. Accordingly, for the effective 
implementation of the scheme of ‘flexible 
complementing’ and special merit appoint¬ 
ments, we suggest that promotions in the 
Scientific Departments should be made on 
the basis of periodical assessments (say, 
once or twice a year), by one or more Com¬ 
mittees consisting of the head of the laboratory 
or other scientific institution and outside 
experts in kindred disciplines. We refrain 
from going into any further details regarding 
the composition and the procedures of such 
Committees. This may be settled at the 
highest level, in consultation with the Union 
Public Service Commission, a id the National 
Committee on Science and Technology. 

(vi) These recommendations would apply to all 
the scientific posts except those pertaining 
to administrative and advisory functions in 
the Ministries and Departments. We think 
tiiat tiipcp rprAinmendations. if necessary 


*U.N. Inter-regional Ssninar on the EmpUyme.it, Develop'Tient, and Role of Scientists and Technical Personnel in the Public 
Service of Develoning Counties (Tashkent 
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with niii\or niodificalions. should be appli¬ 
cable even in the scienlilic surveys and 
exploratory organisations als(’, like the 
Anthropological, Geological. Botanical and 
Zoological Surveys, which today have a 
hierarchical structure. 

(vii) The provision that exists in some scientific 
departments of direct recruitments to the 
Senior Class I Scale and the Junior Ad¬ 
ministrative Grade, or its equivalent, does 
not seem to have been used to any appreciable 
extent. With the flexibility that we have 
recommended for the creation of posts 
at these levels, it should be possible to induct 
experienced scientists from outside without 
jeopardising the promotion prospects of those 
already in service. The scales that we have 
recommended for these two grades are, 
in our view, sufficient to attract young and 
meritorious scientists who may be staying 
abroad. Further, in fast developing technical 
and scientific fields it is of supreme importance 


(ii) As regards the Senior Scale, in view of the 
fact that the scale of Rs. 700-50-1250 lias a higher 
career value than the standard Class I SciTm- Scale 
at pre.sent, we recommend that the Scientific posts 
which are now in the Senior Seal.; of Rs. 700-50-1250 
should be given the revised scale ofRs. 1100-1600**. 
The rate of increment proposed in this scale is the 
same as for the other Senior Scale posts. Scientific 
posts which are on a Senior Class 1 Scale, other than 
Rs. 700-50-1250, should be placed in the revised 
scale of Rs. 1050-1600. 

Grade next above the Senior Scale 

(iii) The most populous scales at this level are; 
(i) Rs. 1100-50-1400, (ii) Rs. 1100-50-1200-60-1500, 
(iii) Rs. 1100-50-1200-100-1500 and (iv) Rs. 1300-60- 
1600. We recommend the revised scale of Rs. 1500- 
2000 for the posts which are at present in the scales of 
Rs. 1100-1500 and Rs. 1300-1600. For the posts 
which are now in the scale of Rs. 1100-50-1400, we 
have recommended the appropriate revised scale 
while dealing with the concerned Departments. 


that persons closely associated with scientific 
developments in the advanced countries, 
and with current knowledge of research work 
there should be persuaded to enter Govern¬ 
ment research laboratories, and to impart 
their knowledge to their colleagues. 
recommend that in all scientific organis^^^^ 
there should be provision for lateral indu^M^ 
by direct recruitment to a reasonable 
centage of these posts. 


18. We now proceed to discuss our proposa^ 
regarding the revised scales of pay for the 
Class I, Senior Class I and, the grade above the Sasi^ 
Scale in the Scientific Services. 


Junior Class I and Senior Class I Grades 


Despite what we have stated earlier, there might 
3rk be certain exceptional cases, where a lo.ng time-scale 

may prove advantageous, and provide the most 

K =”!f^ble arrangement under the ci-'^cumstances. 

>bserve that there may be cases where the field 
ork of a scientist is so highly specialised that it 
not admit of the employment of considerable 
bers, or the adoption of a graded structure. In 
cases it may be difficult to create posts in the 
;r grades on the basis of the percentages we ha.ve 
ested for purposes of promotitrg the abler scien- 
We recommend that Scientists in these orga- 
ion should be recruited to the Junior scale in 
lormal manner and should, on being adjudged 
r promotion, be placed in a scale which is a com- 
__ ion of the Senior Scale and the next higher 

ff-y^ if^adc. This merged scale should be Rs. 1100—1800. 


(i) The junior scale of Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 
and the senior scale of Rs. 700-50-1250 for the Scienti- 
hc Class I posts cover a shorter time span as the 
rates of increment in these scales are higher than in 
the standard Junior Class I and Senior Class I scales 
of pay applicable to the other Class I Central 
Services*, technical as well as non-technical. We 
have considered whether it is necessary to continue 
with these differentials which were specially recommen¬ 
ded for the Scientific Services by the Second Pay 
Commission. Some of the witnesses felt that it was 
not necessary to persist with these differences specially 
when the Class I engineering officers who, in a num¬ 
ber of cases, work side by side with the scientists, 
are on scales that have a slower rate of progression. 
We think that with the provision that wc have made 
for flexibility in promotioit to the Senior Scale it 
should be sufficient if the junior scale of scientific 
services and posts is the same as we have recommended 
for the all-India Services and the Central Class I 
Services. We accordingly recommend the Junior 
Scale of Rs. 700-1300. 


Higher posts 

(iv) Above the grade of Rs. 1300-1600, the num¬ 
ber of higher posts is relatively small. At pre.sent 
these posts are in a large number of grades, viz. 
Rs. 1300-1800, Rs. 1600-1800, Rs. 1600-1900, Rs. 1600- 
2000, Rs. 1800-2000, Rs. 2000-2250, Rs. 2000-2500, 
Rs. 2250-2500, Rs. 2500-2750, Rs. 3000 fixed and Rs. 
3500 fixed Official witnesses have supported the 
demand for upgradation of the higher level posts in 
the Scientific Services. Our approach in recommend¬ 
ing the scales for posts at the.se levels is that the 
remuneration at the highest levels in the scientific 
disciplines should be comparable with those available 
to the Administrative and Technical cadres. This 
approach has led to our recommending a relatively 
large enhancement in the present level of remunera¬ 
tion for some of these posts which we feel, are under¬ 
valued at present. Further, we think that in most 
cases the potentialities and the importance of the 
scientific post at the higher levels as also its job-con¬ 
tent get transformed by the qualities and ability of the 


*‘The comparison is with the split scales and not with the integrated Cla-ss"! .scale. 
’“■‘IVIember Secretary dissents vide his Note of Dissent. 

2 M of Fin./73—11. 
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individual who fills it. Contrary to the normal run 
of posts under the Government, we feel called upon 
to suggest that for top scientific posts, it is necessary to 
take congnizance of the merit and worth of the indivi¬ 
dual scientist, and the pay of an outstanding scientist 
should be fixed according to his individual mertis. We 
accordingly recommend the following general pat¬ 
tern of grades for the scientific posts at these levels:— 


Outstanding Scientist and Heads Fixed pay in the range of 
of very iniporlani Labo- Rs. 3000 to Rs. 3500. 
ratories. 


Heads of Scientific Organis- Rs. 3000 fixed, 
ations with large field form¬ 
ations. 


Other Heads of Scientific Rs. 2500-3000 or 
Organisations or Laboratories Rs. 2250-2750 or 
or Deputy Heads of major Rs. 2000-2500 or 
organisations. Rs. 2000-2250 or 

Rs. J 800-2250 

depending upon the size 
and importance of the 
organisation. 

19. We have recommended one or the other of the 
above scales for individual posts while considering 
the various Departments in detail. 

Geological Survey of India 

20. The Class 1 scientific posts in this survey are 
organised in three cadres, namely, Geologists, Geo¬ 
physicists and Chemists. The distribution of the 
posts above the Senior Scale is given in the 
Table below:— 


Tablk IV 


Pay scale (Rs.) Geologists 


Geophysicists 


Chemists 


2250—2500 

1800—2000 

1600—1800 

1300—1600 


Director General (1) 

Deputy Director General (6) 

Director S.G. (25% of the posts 
of Director). 

Director(51) 


C hief,G eophysicist (1) 

jeophysicist (6) 


21. The selection grade and the ordinary 
of the Directors (G.2ologist3) should be merged 
replaced by the scale of Rs. 1500—2000. The 
of the Superintending Geophysicist and Superi 
ding Chemist should also be in this scale. 


Posts of Deputy Director General and the 
tor-General are open only to the Geologists and 
to the Geophysicists and Chemists. Thus the posts 
of Chief Geophysicist and Chief Chemist are the 
highest posts in the respective cadres and the incum¬ 
bents have no further avenue of promotion. We 
recommend for both these posts the revised scale of 
Rs. 2000—2500. 

The Deputy Directors General hold charge 
of the five circles into which the whole country has 
been divided for geological mapping and ex¬ 
ploration. As such, these posts carry important 
responsibilities, and we feel that substantial impro¬ 
vement is justified in their existing scale. We recom¬ 
mend for these posts the revised scale of Rs. 2250- 
2750. 

22. We feel that the present scale of the Director 
General is not commensurate with the size and im¬ 
portance of the organisation which he heads and 
the responsibilities that he carries. We notice that 
some years ago the Committee on Organisation of 
Scientific Research had recommended for this post 
a fixed pay of Rs. 2750. We think that a fixed pay 
of Rs 3000 would be appropriate and recommend 
accordingly. 

♦Member Secretary dissents fide his Note of Dissent. 



Chief Chemist (1) 
Superintending Chemist (4) 


The Defence Science Service 

23. In conformity with our general approach to 
scientific scales, we recommend the following 
,sed scales for the Class I posts above the Senior 
in this service:— 


Designation 


Principal Scientific Officer. 

Deputy Chief Scientific 
Officer. 

Director, Grade It. 
Director, Grade 1 or Chief 
Scientist. 

Scientific Adviser to the 
Defence Minister. 


Existing Scale 
(Rs.) 

1100-50-1200- 

100-1500 

1300-60-1600- 

li'0-1800 

1600-100-1900 

2000-100-2500 

3500 


Proposed scale 
(Rs.) 


1500-2000* 

1800-2250* 

2000-2500 

2500-3000 


3500 


; India Metrological Department 

24. The pay scales of the Class I Scientific posts 
above the Senior scale in this Department are as 

follows :— 


Designation 


Director . . . . . 

Deputy Director-General 
Director-General of Observatories 


Existing scale 
(Rs.) 

1300-60-1600 

1600-1800 

2250-2500 


For the Directors we recommend the scale of 
Rs. 1500—2000. The pay-scale of the post of Director- 
General, Observatories has been revised recently. 
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Also kiop'mg in view the fact that the research 
oriented institut’s under this Department have 
been separated and formed into autonomous organi¬ 
sations. we recommend for the post of Deputy 
Director General the scale of Rs, 2000-2250, and 
for the post of Director General, the scale of 
Rs. 2.500-2750. 


Department of Atomic Energy 

25. The Class I scientific posts in the Department 
of Atomic Energy have a distinctive grade structure, 
with two parallel sets of grades, namely (i) the normal 
or scientific grades, and (ii) the research or ‘fast 
track’ grades. The distribution of posts is given in 
the Table below:-- 


Normal scale 


Table V 


Research or Fast Track Scales 


Grade 


Scale 

(Rs.) 


Number 


Grade 


Director, Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre. 
Outstanding 
tieer. 

Outstanding 
neer. 


Scientist/Engi- 

Scientist/Engi- 


Scale 

(Rs.) 


3500 

3000 

27.50 


Number 

1 

3 

Nil 


SO . 
SF . 

SE . 

SD2 

SDl 

SC2 

SCI 

SB . 


1800-100-2000 

1300-60-1600-100-1800 

1100-50-1200-60-1500 

700-50-1250 

700-40-1100-50-1250 

400-40-800-50-950 

•400-400-450-30-600-35- 

670-SG-35-950. 

3 50-25-500-30-590-EB-30- 
800-EB-830-35-900. 


H 

4 G 
45 F 


2500-125-2750 

2000-100-2500 


3 

13 


26. These scales apply to scientists as we 
engineers and. both are uniformly designated as si 
tist/engineer of a particular grade. Scientists 
show special aptitude for research are placed in 
research or ‘fast track’ scales which carry higher 
incremental rates than the corresponding normal 
scales. We understand that officers placed in such 
scales can also be put back to the normal 
scales if their performance is not up to the mark. 
Initial recruitment is to the grade of Rs. 400-950 
(SC ) or SC2). The minimum qualification required 
is either a second class M. Sc. with at least 55% marks 
in the aggregate, or a second Class B.E. with not 
less than 60% marks in the aggregate, or a first class 
B.Sc./B.Sc.(Honours) with at least 65% marks in 
the aggregate. Candidates are selected, on the basis 
of an interview, by the Department itself which has 
been exempted from the requirement of consulting 
the Union Public Service Commission. The recruits 
are trained in the departmental school for a period 
of one year in the requisite disciplines. Successful 
trainees are placed in either SC2 or SCI depending 
on their gradation at the end of the training course. 
A few of the physics and chemistry trainees who fail 
to make the grade are absorbed in the lower grades. 
Direct recruitment to the higher grades also takes 
place from among experienced scientists. All pro¬ 
motions within the scientific establishment are on 
merit, which is periodically and systematically asses¬ 
sed. As mentioned earlier, there is flexibility in 
creating posts in the higher grades for promotion 



1400-70-1680-SG-70-1750-100- 17 
1950. 

1300-60-1600 14 


1100-60-1400 

750-60-1050 

500-50-750 


39 

82 

83 


OSes and, according to the Department, no scien ■ 
who deserves promotion is denied it for lack of 
vacancy in the higher grades. Among the scales 
ro^culiar to this Department is the Scale of Rs. 700- 
‘^-1100-50-1250. 

27. The association of officers of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre has proposed that the 
fourteen existing normal and ‘fast track’ scales should 
be merged into the five scales as given below:— 

ti) Rs. 600-50-900-60-1500 (by merger of SCI/ 
SC2/B) 

(ii) Rs. 1000-60-1600-75-1900 (by merger of SDl/ 
SD2/C) 

(iii) Rs. I400-75-1700-100-2200(by merger ofSE/D) 

(iv) Rs. 1700U 00-2000-125-2500 (by merger of E/ 
SF/F) 

(v) Rs. 2300-125-2550-150-3000 (by merger of SG/ 
G/H) 

according to the proposal the standard Class II grade 
‘SB’ would remain separate. It has been further 
urged that the ‘fast track’ grades having served the 
purpose for which they were initially introduced, 
viz. to attract talented research workers into a new 
organisation, should now be abolished. For the 
three highest grades the association has proposed 
fixed pavs of Rs. 3500, Rs. 4000 and Rs. 4500. 
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28. During his evidence before the Commission, 
the Secretary of the Department explained his pro¬ 
posal under which the ‘fast track’ grades of ‘E’. ‘F’, 
‘G’, and ‘H’ would be merged with the normal scales. 
The details of his proposals are given below; 


scales with reference to the main scales recommended 
below 

Table VI 

Grade Existing scale (Rs) Proposed scale (Rs.) 


(;) Rs. 550-59-l093-60-1303-(by merger of SB 
70-1440 Class II/SC1/SC2) 

( i) Rs. 650-50-1000 (renlacement of Grade ‘B’) 

tiii) Rs. 800-60-1100-70- (bv merger of SD1/SD2) 
1450-80-1850 

(;v) Rs. 950-70-1300 (replacement of Grade 

‘O 

(v) Rs. 1200-80-1600-90 (replacement of Grade 

2050 SE) 

(vi) Rs. 1200-100-1700 (replacement of Grade 

‘D’) 


SCI 

400-400-450-30-600-35-670- 

3 



SG-35-950. 


700-1300 

SC2 

400-40-800-50-950 

J 


SDl 

700-40-1100-50-1250 


1050-1600 

SD2 

700-53-1250 . 


1100-1600* 

SE 

1100-50-1200-60-1500 


1500-2000* 

SF 

1300-60-1600-100-1800 . 


1800-2250* 

SG 

1800-100-2000 


2000-2500 

G 

2000-100-2500 


1 

H 

2500-125-2750 


J 2500-3000 


Outstanding Scientist/Engineer 2750-3000 3 A fixed pay in the 
Director, Bhabha Atomic Research | lange of Rs. 3000 
Centre 3500. I and Rs. 3500 as 

!-may be prescribed 
depending upon the 
ability of the indi- 
J vidual scientist. 


(vii) Rs. 1603-100-2000- (by m;rgerofE/SF/F) 
125-2250 

(viii) Rs. 2500-125-3000 (by merger of SG/G/H) 


He also proposed the replacement of the three top 
grades of Rs. 2750, Rs. 3000, and Rs. 3500 
single grade of Rs. 3500. 


29. We have gained the impression that 
scientific community in the Department of Ato 
Energy has grown with, and got accustomed 
the structure of normal and ‘fast track’ grade 
and from all accounts the system has yielded divij 
ends. The flexibility allowed for creating higher p 
which in turn permits the recognition and rewar 
merit by promotions as necessary, has also prever 
any sense of frustration. We are, therefore, averse 
to suggesting any change in the existing system arff 
recommend that it should continue. 


30. As regards the views of the Secretary of the 
Department on the question of merging the different 
grades, we feel that except where such scales are 
close enough at present, the Department itself would 
be in a better position to take a decision on the suggest¬ 
ed mergers, in the light of the revised pay structure 
that is being recommended for scientists as a group. 
Further, we refrain from recommending the substitutes 
for the 'fast track’ grades ‘B’, ‘C’, ‘D’, ‘E’ and 

‘F’; the Department may determine the revised 



Other Posts 

31. For the class I Scientific posts in various 
other Departments we have recommended suitable 
revised scales while discussing the individual depart¬ 
ments concerned. However, in order to make 
the present narrative comprehensive, we give below 
the revised scales recommended for the Heads 
tain Laboratories and other scientific insti- 
>- 

Table VII 


Designation 


Existing scale Proposed scale 


fffesidert. Forest Research 
^stitute and colleges, 
tor. Botanical Survey 
dia. 

or. Zoological Survey 
_ India. 

_cyef Chemist, Central 
iR^evenues Laboratory. 

Director, Combined Foren¬ 
sic Science La boratory 
(Central Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation, Department 
of Personnel). 

Director, National Test 
House (Ministry of Supply) 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

2000-125-2250 

2500-3000 

1600-100-1800 

2000-2500 

-do- 

2000-2500 

-do- 

2000-2500 

-do- 

2000-2500 

1600-100-2000 

2000-2500 


Class n Gazetted Posts 

32. The Table below gives the distribution 
of gazetted Class 11 posts which are filled either 
by direct recruitment from among those having 
a science or an engineering qualification, or by 
promotion from lower non-gazetted scientific posts:— 


*Member Ssecretary dissents Me his Note of Dissent. 
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Tabll VIII 

Distribution of Class H (Gazttted) Scientific Posts 



Pay scale 
(Rs.) 

Defence 

Rail¬ 

ways 

Atomic 

Energy 

Food 

& 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Mines 

Tourism Ship- 
& ping 

Civil & 

Avia- Trans- 
tion port 

Scien¬ 

tific 

& 

Tech¬ 

nology 

Indus¬ 

trial 

Develop¬ 

ment 

Health 

Others 

Total 

1. 

590-30-830-35-900 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 

___ 

_ 

6 

2. 

620-30-800 


—. 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

3. 

590-30-800 

— 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 


— 

1 

1 

4. 

530-30-650 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 


— 

— 

10 

— 

10 

5. 

400-25-500-30-830-35- 
900 ... 




2 






2 

6 

10 

6. 

400-25-500-30-800 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

7. 

400-25-500-30-680 

— 

—. 

__ 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

3 

-- 

— 

— 

3 

8. 

375-25-500-30-830-35- 
900 . 










6 


6 

9. 

350-25-500-30-830-35- 
900 . 

711 

19 

178 

169 

453 

248 


49 


26 

132 

1985 

10. 

350-25-500-30-830 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

36 

— 

— 

36 

11. 

350-25-500-30-800 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

30 

— 

19 

— 

50 

12. 

350-25-500-30-680 

— 

— 


-- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

7 

— 

8 

13. 

350-25-500 30-650 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

1 

-- 

— 

— 

1 

14. 

350-25-575 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

15. 

325-25-500-30-800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

16. 

325-25-500-30-650 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Total 

711 

19 

178 

173 

453 

249 

4 

92 

36 

75 

143 

2133 


33. There is a good deal of direct recruitmentejsi 
to these posts—to 75% of the posts of 
Geologists in the Geological Survey to 50% 
posts of Assistant Meteorologists in the 
of Tourism and Civil Aviation and to 50®^®^ 
the posts of Junior Scientific Officers of the Def^p^B^ 
Science Service. In the case of the Class If posts un|er^^ 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, which are disQ-i^ w I)? 
buted in a number of small directorates and other orj^ M | 
nisations, the direct recruitment ranges from 
to 50%. Most of the associations of scientific 
have proposed that the Class II posts should be mel^g^^ 
with the Class I posts of the corresponding cadr ps. _ 
The continuance of the class II cadres in the bigpf^^ 
organisations entirely devoted to research and deve¬ 
lopment was not favoured by some of the witnesses. 
Another witness who heads a large establishment 
was however, not prepared to merge the existing 
Class II with the Class I and was in favour of merging 
it with the Class II (non-gazetted) and Class III scien¬ 
tific cadres. Others witnesses did not see any ob¬ 
jection to the continuance of the Class II and express¬ 
ed the view that the grade served as a valuable 
promotion channel for the Class III and non-gazetted 
Class II. One of the witnesses considered the Class 


35. We do not see any justification for the large 
JiQiber of scales that at present exist for this group 
g^sts. We have dealt with many of these posts 
fflie discussing the inidvidual departments, specially 
^ere distinctive features exist either in view of their 
pponsibilities or of their position in the cadre as 
i whole. In other cases the existing scales should 
DC revised as follows :— 

Table IX 

Existing scale (Rs.) Proposed scale (Rs.) 

Rs. 620-30-800 . . 1 

, Rs. 590-30-800 . . }- (i) 840—1200 

I Rs. 590-30-830-35-900 J 

(ii) Rs. 400-25-500-30-830-35-900 1 

Rs. 400-25-500-30-800 . I 

Rs. 375-25-500-30-830-35-900 

Rs. 350-25-500-30-830-35-900 V (ii) 650—1200 
Rs. 350-25-500-30-830 . I 

Rs. 350-25-500-30-800 
Rs. 325-25-500-30-800 . J 

(iii) Rs. 400-25-500-30-680 . "I 

Rs. 350-25-500-30-680 . I (iii) 650—960 

Rs. 530-30-650 . . . ). 

Rs. 350-25-500-30-650 . I 

Rs. 325-25-500-30-650 . J 

(iv) Rs. 350-25-575 .... (iv) 550—900 


(i) 840- 

J 


(ii) 650- 


(iii) 650—960 


(iv) 550- 


II cadre as desirable from another point of view 
viz. that it could absorb at a suitable level those 
candidates who are otherwise well merited but fail 
to enter into a Class I post by mischance. 

34. Elsewhere in this Report we have given our 
views on the general issue. In respect of the Scienti¬ 
fic Services in particular we do not feel justified 
in either suggesting the merger of the Class If posts 
with the Class I posts or filling them entirely 
by promotion. In many of the organisations there 
may be no suitable lower posts from which promo¬ 
tions could be made. Further direct recruitment 
to Class II pests would be necessary where experience 
of a particular kind is being sought. 


Ill Non-Gazetted Staff 

36. We consider next, the non-gazetted* staff 
of the scientific category. The total number of 
such staff in the Class III and Class II fnon-gazetted) 
is 12965 as against 4658 at the time of the Second 
Pay Commission. Although they arc distributed 
in 25 scales of pay, the concentration is iji 10 scales 
and in nine departments as shown below ;— 

♦This refers to the Class HI and Class If (non-gazetted) staff 
for whom a B.Se. or M.Sc. has been prescriled as the essen¬ 
tial educational dualification. In many cases a Degree or a 
Diploma in engineering is an alternative qualification. Also 
included are posts calling for a Matriculation or equivalent 
with Science as a subject, or supporting posts for clearly scienti¬ 
fic activities. 
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Table X 


Dislribution of Scientific Posts (Mon-Gazetted) 


Pay Scale 
(Rs.) 

Defence 

Tour¬ 
ism & 
Civil 
Aviation 

Atomic 

Energy 

Agri¬ 

culture 

Rail¬ 

ways 

Health 

Mines 

Irriga¬ 
tion & 
Power 

Edu¬ 

cation 

Other Total 

DepUs. 

1. (a) 325-20-425-25-575 
(h) 325-15-475-25-575 
(r) 325-15-475-20-575 

15i3 

382 

250 

ii 

'i 

161 

25 


i3 

♦ . . 

35 

270 

250 1 

2 ;.2672 
2420 J 

2. 325-15-475 







366 


3 

2 

371 

3. 325-25-450 



163 








163 

4. 250-15-475 



477 








477 

5. 210-10-290-15-320-EB-I5- 

1360 

921 

492 

214 

301 

120 

103 

316 

175 

223 

4225 

425. 












6. (u) 150-5-240-8-280-10-300 
(b) 150-5-200-8-280-10-300 
(f) 150-5-I60-8-280-10-300. 

11.38 

1295 


193 

317 

33 

44 

2 

76 

5 

1 

39 

1 %3143 
3137J 

7. 130-5-160-8-280-10-300 



57 

14 


60 




40 

171 

8. 110-4-170-5-200 

144 

202 


195 

136 

123 


129 

53 

76 

1058 

9. (a) 110-4-170-5-180 . 







1 




n 

(h) 110-3-131-4-175-5-180 . 


7 


72 

81 


10 


27 

21 

218 

10. 110-3-131-4-155 

28 





142 




66 

236 

Total 

4183 

2807 

1439 


998 

503 

525 

460 

369 

743 

12736 

11. 15 Other scales 

65 





55 


10 

1 

55 

229 

Grand Total . 

4248 

2807 

143^ 



558 

525 

470 

370 

798 

12965 


It will be seen that only 4 scales viz., (i) Rs. 1 
200. (ii) Rs. 150-300, (iii) Rs. 210-425 and 
Rs. 325-575 cover 11,098 posts or 85.6% 
total. 

37. There is no uniformity in the designati? 


jiot. however, think that the levels of duties vary to 
a great degree as to justify the large number 
pay scales that have come into existence. In 

__ the Second Pay Commission deprecated the 

jlaiKe number of scales that existed even at that time 
expressed the opinion that a maximum of four 


While the designations of Junior Scientific Assistafftqi^ ||^ades should suffice. 
Scientific Assistant. Senior Scientific Assislant 


[are in vogue in the Ministry of Defence and in 
a few other Departments, other designations 
such as Research Assistant, Technical Assistant, 
Demonstrator, Technical Officer, etc. occur in diff¬ 
erent departments. We reaffirm the recommenda¬ 
tion made by the Second Pay Commission that 
it would be useful to adopt standardised desig¬ 
nations. 

38. The non-gazetted scientific staff assist the 
Class I and Class IF scientific officers in setting 
up experiments, conducting various tests to ascertain 
physical, chemical, and other properties of the 
samples being tested and in collecting information 
from various documents for the purpose of plan¬ 
ning new experiments. Some of the staff are also 
engaged in the regulatory, and extension type 
of work, such as food and drug control, agricul¬ 
tural extension etc. There is also much work 
being done which is of a routine character like 
preparing reagents. conducting slandardised ex¬ 
periments, calibration and so on. On the whole 
the work done by this catigary of staff is varieg Ued, 
ranging from routine microscopic examinations 
to complicated electronic experiments. We do 


39. The promotion prospects of the scientific 
staff vary considerably from department to de¬ 
partment and within the same department from 
one organisation to another. Except in the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation and the 
Directorate General of Fnspection. the scientific 
staff do not have either regular or adequate avenues 
of promotion to the highest grades in Class FFr. 
The position is more or less the same in respect of 
promotion to the Class FF cadre also. Some organi¬ 
sations fill Class FF posts by direct recruitment 
while in others (eg., Geological Survey of fndia, 
Defence Research & Development Organisation) 
25—50% of the Class FF posts are filled by promo¬ 
tion of Scicntific/Technical Assistants. 

40. The associations of nou-gazetted scientific 
staff have, apart from asking for improved scales, 
generally demanded (i) the merger of the grades of 
Rs. 150-300, Rs. 210-425, and Rs. 325-575, or (ii) the 
merger of the grades of Rs. 210-425 and Rs. 325-575, 
or (iii) the merger of the giade of Rs. 325-575 and 
the Class II gazetted gra ! : iT Rs. 350-900. Some 
associations have also d' ■ 3 d the abolition of 
the grade ofRs. 150-302. f. me official witnesses 
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were also in favour of having a single grade for the 
category of scientific assistants. One of the senior 
scientists who appeared before us held the view that 
there is no need to recruit M.Sc.’s at all to the cadre 
of scientific assistants and that the B.Sc.’s should be 
adequate. These witnesses did not, however, support 
the merger of any of the existing grades of scientific 
assistants with those of scientific officers. 

41. Having regard to the qualifications that have 
been prescribed and the nature of work that is per¬ 
formed by’ the various grades of scientific staff, we 
have come to the conclusion that four levels, as 
discussed below should adequately cover the require¬ 
ments for this category of staff:— 

(i) In our view, below the gazetted staff there are 
at least two distinguishable levels of scientific work 
which require graduates or post graduates. The 


recruitment to this scale from among those having a 
science degree results in too many well qualified 
graduates being recruited for whom adequate promo¬ 
tion outlets cannot be provided, in view of the even 
higher academic and other qualifications required in 
the higher grades. In our view this grade should 
normally be a promotion grade for the lower staff 
such as Laboratory Assistants/Laboratory Techni¬ 
cians who should, with experience and, if necessary, 
after appropriate training, be able to discharge the 
duties of these posts adequately. We find, however, 
that some organisations do not have a sufficiently 
large base of laboratory assistants or technicians for 
filling the posts on Rs. 150-300 and, in that case direct 
recruitment becomes necessary. Where it is imprac¬ 
ticable to do away with direct recruitment at this level 
a srnall measure of direct recruitment may have to be 
continued ; but the qualifications prescribed should 
be distinctly lower than those which we have indica¬ 
ted for Level 11 above. 


higher grade would require a post-graduate education 
and call for some degree of originality and 
capacity for independent work. Such scientific 
assistants should, in course of time, be able to carry 
out independent investigations of the type conducted 
by scentific officers. The lower grade could be ade¬ 
quately manned by the good science graduates. The 
work at this level would be mostly standardised apd J 
conducted under the guidance of gazetted offi^^^ 
Scientific Assistants in this grade should have re^^S 
able expectations of moving to the higher grade, 
a structure of two grades, instead of a single integ||M 
ted grade, would serve the purpose of paying for 
jobs at rates appropriate to the responsibilities, anS | 
at the same time provide an incentive to good peir^ 
formance. jopife 


(ii) Level I should, therefore, be that corresp^^ 
ding to the existing grade of Rs. 325-575. Thei;^ 
should be direct recruitment to the majori^ 
of these posts, for which the qualification should 
be (a) M.Sc., or (b) B.E., or (c) first class B.Sc. 
(Hons.), or (d) at least a second class B.Sc. or Diploma 
in engineering with about 3 years’ experience. There 
should be a provision for the promotion of merited 
scientific assistants in the next lower grade indicated 
below. 


(iii) Level 11 would be that corresponding to the 
existing grade of Rs. 210-425. Recruitment to this 
level should be confined to those having at least a 
second class B.Sc. (Hons.) or B.Sc. with not less than 
55% marks in the aggregate or a Diploma in enginee¬ 
ring. There should be a small provision for promotion 
from the grade indicated below, but such promotion 
should be strictly on merit. 

(iv) Level 111 should correspond to the existing 
grade of Rs. 150-300. At present there is a considera¬ 
ble degree of direct recruitment to this grade from 
among B.Sc.’s or occasionally B.Sc.’s with experience. 
We think that for the nature of work performed at 
this level science graduates of superior calibre would 
be wasted, and a sense of frustration may develop 
amongst the qualified persons. Large scale direct 


(v) Level IV would correspond to the existing 
grade of Rs. 110-200. For this level Matriculation 
or Intermediate qualification with a science back¬ 
ground, with or without laboratory experience, should 
suffice. At present there are some posts at this level 
but on the higher scales of Rs. 150-250, Rs. 150-240, 
Rs. 150-205, Rs. 150-200, etc. The posts are normally 
)^^by promotion, though there is direct recruitment 
cases. This level should be retained, but the 
\®«erned posts should, in future, be normally filled by 
Eranotion. 

Y 42. Based on these general observations we 
i|commend the following five standard scales of pay 
Vqr the non-gazetted scientific staff:— 




Table XI 


iS'SS^ting 
[ (Rs.) 

Proposed 
scale (Rs.) 

Qualification for recruitment 

Level 1 



325--575 

550—900 

M. Sc./B.E./First Class B.Sc. 
(Honours) or Diploma in Engi¬ 
neering/Second Class B.Sc. 
with 3 years experience. 

Level 11 

210—425 

425—700 

Second Class B.Sc. (Honours) 
or B.Sc. with not less than 55% 
of marks in aggregate or Dip¬ 
loma in Engineeiing. 

Level in 

150-300 

380—560 

The scale would apply only for 
posts in Scientific Laboratories 
and in Production and Inspec¬ 
tion organisations. This should 
normally be a promotion grade 
only. Posts engaged in non¬ 
laboratory work should be 
in the scale of Rs. 330—560. 

Level IV 

150—240 

330—480 

This should normally be promo¬ 
tion grade. 

110—200 

260—430 

Intermediate or Matriculate. 


43. The non-gazclted scientific posts in. the India 
Meteorological Department (Department of Tourism 
and Civil Aviation) are somewhat peculiar in that 
there is a provision for promotion to the so-called 
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“scientific grades", also from among those whc need 
not have a formal scientific qualification e.g.. Lower 
Division Clerks, Upper Division Clerks, Store Keepers, 
and Typists. We have accordingly dealt with these 
posts in the Chapter on that Department. The 
Department of Atomic Energy has a distinctive set 
of scales and we have thought it fit to deal with these 
separately at the end of this section. 

44. Posts in all the organisations which are now 
on the scales mentioned in Table XI should be replaced 
by the substitutes which we have indicated against 
each. In case the qualifications prescribed, at present, 
for any of the posts do not conform to those 
which we have indicated in that paragraph, 
then the position should be reviewed; 
where a higher qualification has been prescri¬ 
bed, and if the work content of the post justifies its 
being placed in the higher level, it should be upgraded 
to that level. Otherwise, the qualification require¬ 
ments should be commensurately lowered for the 
future recruits. We recommend that the posts on 
scales other than those mentioned in Table XI should 
be fitted into the structure that we have envisaged in 
the following manner:— 


1 2 3 

(/() 325-475 Mines {GSr*& IBM*) I 
.Senior Technical AssU. ] 

(Geology, Geophysics, | 

Laboratory, Geophy- Mostly direct rcc- 
sics Instrumentation) ruitment of 

Agriculture (Central M.Sc.’s; or in 

Grouiul iVater Board) some cases B.Sc. 

Senior Analyst (Honours) (3-year 

Senior Technical Asstt. course); or B.Sc. 

(Hydrogeology, Chemi- )■ first Class with 5 

cals) years’ experience; 

Science & Technology or BTTech. or B.E. 

(Snrvey of India) Jn a few cases 

Scientific Assistant (SG) there is promotion 

Transport & Shipping from the grade of 

(Department of Light Rs. 210-425. 

Houses & Light Ships) 

Technical Assistant 
Research Assistant 


*GS[ : Geological Survey of India. 

IBM : Indian Bureau of Mines. 

Based on the qualifications prescribed for direct 
recruitment, and keeping in view the grade from 
which promotion takes place as also the duties of 
the posts the revised scale of Rs. 550-900 would be 
appropriate. 


(a) Rs. 450-25-575 


Senior Foremen of Laboratory in the ■ 

of Defence (Navy), Chief Research Assistan^^^S^MB^H^*' ' 
the Research, Development and Standardisa^^Sga^^^jfjg 
Organisation of the Railways, and the Superinten(^®B®^^^^Q^._ 
Spectrograph, and the Senior Inspector (Scienep^^wnW^ 
in the Zonal Railways, are in the scale of Rs. 450-25-5vS ^li | 

Senior Foremen are promoted from among ForeinJijS I 
Laboratory (Rs. 335-485) who are themselves direc^^^J^feig 
recruited from among science graduates with 7 
experience or promoted from the grade of Rs. 

(Laboratorymen). The posts in the Railways are 

by promotion from the grade of Rs. 325-575. Keep^gjfJH 

in view the level from which promotions are made, and 

the qualification requirements of the promotion grades, 

we recommend the scale of Rs. 650-960. 210-455 


(i) Rs. 250-10-290-15-380 
ii) Rs. 210-10-290-15-455 
Ji) Rs. 150-10-290-15-380 


*The distribution of posts in these scales is given 
ow:— 


TaULI; Xlll 


(b) (i) Rs 335-15-485, (ii) Rs. 325-15-475 

The details of the posts on these scales arc given 
below: — 


210-455 


150-380 


•Defence 


35 

(Laboratory- 

man) 


Irrigation & Power 


(Rescarclr 

Assistant) 


(Senior Laboratory 
Assistant) 


Tauli; XII 


Scale (Rs.) Oeparlment/Designation Qualifications/ 

Recruitment 


3 


(/) 335-485 Defence : Foreman B.Sc. plus 7 years' 

Laboratory (Navy) experience; also 

promotion from 
I.aboratoryman 
(Rs. 250-380). 


Laboratoryman in the Ministry of Defence (Navy) 
is promoted from Laboratory Assistant Grade I 
(Rs. 150-300). Research Assistants (Rs. 210-455) 
in the National Institute of Communicable Diseases 
(Ministry of Health) are partly recruited direct from 
among science graduates and partly promoted from 
among Technicians (Rs. 205-240). Senior Labora¬ 
tory Assistant in the Ministry of Irrigation & Power 
is recruited direct from among science graduates or 
engineering diploma holders with one year’s experience. 
Keeping in view' the manner in which these posts are 
filled we recommend for them the revised scale of 
Rs. 425-700. 


Senior Research AssU. M.Sc. or B.F.; also 
(I ngineer-in-Chiel) promolion from 

Junior Research 
Assistant (Rs. 210- 
425). 


(d) (i) Rs. 205-7-240-8-280 

(ii) Rs. 150-10-290-15-320 

(iii) Rs. 1.30-5-160-8-280-10-300 

(iv) Rs. 125-5-160-8-200-10-300 
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Particulars of the posts on the above scales are 
given below:— 


Particulars of the posts on the above scales are 
given below;— 


Table XtV 


Table XV 


Pay scale (Rs.) Designation 


Num¬ 

ber 


Scale (Rs.) Designation 


Number 


(/) 205-7-240- Technical Laboratory Assistant (De- 

8-280 fence—M.T. Directorate) 5 150—200 

Laboratory Supervisor (Railways) . 1 

Senior Technician (Laboratory) (Wealth— 1 150—240 

DGHS) 

Technician (Lab.) (Health—AIIHPH). 17 

-do- (Health—National 15 

T.B, Institute) 

Assistant Lntomologist (Labour &. 2 

Employment—Coat Mines Labour 
Welfare Commissioner) 

4T 150—205 


(//) 150-10- Laboratory Assistant (Personnel—CBl) 13 

290-15-320 

(Hi) 130-5-160- Processing Assistant (Agriculture— 2 

8-280-10- Indo-Norwegian Project) 

300 

Laboratory Technician (Health—Sat'- 59 

darjang Hospital) 


Technician (Health—AIIHPH) 

Chemical Assistant (Rehabilitation—■ 
DDA) 

Laboratory Technician (Labour & 
Employment—MMLWF) 

Laboratory Technician (Economic 
Affairs—^India Security Press, Nasik) 
Laboratory Assistant (Transport & 
Shipping—Mangalore Harbour) 

Laboratory Assistant (Foreign Trade— 
Textile Commissioner’s Office) 



(A) 125-5-160- 
8 - 200 - 10 - 
300 


Laboratory Assistant (Railw'ays) 


125—155 


M.T. Directorate—Military Training Directorate. 

DGHS—Directorate General, Health Services. 

AIIHPH—All India Institute of Hygiene & Public Health. 
CBl—Central Bureau of Investigation. 

DDA—Dandakaranya Development Authority. 

MMLWF—Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Organisation. 


Embankment Inspector (Rehabilitation— 8 

Dandakaranya Development Authority) 

Laboratory Assistant (Telecommuni- 7 

cations) (Defence—Engineer-in-Chief) 

Preservation Assistant (Education— 1 

Archaeological Survey) 


8 


Chemist (Economic Affairs—Security 
Paper Mill, Hoshangabad) 

Head Laboratoryman/Laboratoryman 4 

Grade I (Economic Affairs—India 
Govern neat Mint, Bombay/Calcutta) 


7 


Laboratory Assistant (Irrigation & 1 

Power—Farakka Barrage Control 
Board) 

Laboratory Assistant Grade II (Econo- 4 

mic Affairs—India Government 
Mint—Bombay/Calcutta) 

Senior Laboratory Assistant (Health— 11 

National Institute of Communicable 
Diseases) 

Senior Laboratory Assistant (Health— 5 

BCG Vaccine Centre) 


20 


Laboratory Assistatnt Grade III (Eco- 4 

nomic Affairs—India Government 
Mint, Calcutta) 

Laboratory Assistant Grade II (Cont- 1 

rol) (Economic Affairs—Silver Refi¬ 
nery, Calcutta) 


5 


From a review of the manner in which the above 
posts are filled, it is found that there is either direct 
recruitment to these posts from among science gradua¬ 
tes, or matriculates with a diploma in the appropriate 
technology, and some experience, or there is promotion 
from grade of Rs. 150-200 or Rs. 110-200 or Rs. 110-180. 
In conformity with our general approach all these 
posts should be placed in the revised scale of 
Rs.380-560. 

(e), (i) Rs, l,S0-10-200 

(ii) Rs. LSO-5-175-6-205-7-240 

(iii) Rs. 150-.5-175-6-205 

(iv) Rs. 150-5-250 
(V) R.s. 140-5-175 

(vi) Rs, 125-3-131-4-155 

(vii) (a) Rs. 110-4-170-5-180 

(h) Rs. 110-3-131-4-175-.5-1 SO 
(viii) Rs. 110-3-131-4-155 
(ix) Rs. 110-3-131-4-143 


110—180 Senior Laboratory Assistant, Junior 

(2 variants) Laboratory Assistant, Laboratory 
Assistant, Field Collector, Preserva¬ 
tion Assistant, Laboratory Operator, 220 

Laboratory Field Attendant, Labora¬ 
tory Supervisor, Technical Assistant 
Grade II in the Departments of 
Tourism and Civil Aviation, Mines, 

Health, Rehabilitation and Agricul¬ 
ture, Ministries of Railways and 
Home Affairs. 

I iO—155 Junior Laboratory Assistant ill different 236 

departments and Assistant Embank¬ 
ment Inspector (Department of 
Rehabilitation) 

110—143 Laboratory .'Vssistanl Grade III, Labo- 15 

ratory Assistant Grade IV (Econo¬ 
mic Affairs) 
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45. For the group of posts listed above there is 
direct recruitment as well as promotion. A review 
of the qualifications prescribed for direct recruitment 
shows that for posts whose scales have a starting point 
of Rs. 150, the requirement is generally a science 
degree. Where promotion takes place it is from the 
grade of Rs. 110-180. 

46. For posts which are on scales with a starting 
point lower than Rs. ! 50, there is generally direct 
recruitment from among intermediate or matnculates 
in science with or without experience or the posts are 
filled by promotion from the grades of Rs. 80-110, 
or Rs. 85-128, or Rs. 110-143 or Rs. 110-155. There 
are a few notable exceptions. Under the Ministry 
of Flealth, there is direct recruitment of graduates or 
intermediates. 


The Department of Atomic Energy 

49. The particulars of the non-gazetted posts in 
this Department are given in the table below;— 


Table XVI 


Designation 

Pay scale (Rs.) 

Number 

1 

2 

3 

Scientific Assistant ‘C’ 

. 325-20-425-25-575 

250 

Scientific Officer Grade 

‘A’ . 325-25-450 

163 

Scientific Assistant ‘B’ 

. 250-15-475 

477 

Scientific Assistant ‘A’ 

. 210-10-290-15-425 

492 

Laboratory Assistant 

. 130-5-160-8-280-10 

-300 57 


(i) to 25% of the posts in the grade of Rs. 145-175 
from among B.Sc.’s in the National Institute of Com¬ 
municable Diseases, and from among intermediates 
in science in the BCG Vaccine Centre. In both these 
cases there is promotion to the remaining posts from 
the grade of Rs. 110-155; 

(ii) to the grade of Rs. 110-155 in the Central India 
Pharmacopoeia Laboratory, from among graduates 
in science. 

47. We recommend that the posts in the sca^^J 
Rs. 150-200, Rs. 150-240, Rs. 150-205 and Rs. l^^OT 
should be allotted the scale of Rs. 330-480. 

other posts should be in the scale of Rs. 260-430. 
position with regard to the qualifications for directiPf 
cruitment should, however, be reviewed. Where a B. 
is considered essential in future also, further dir^m 
recruitment should be to the grade of Rs. 380- ^^ 
and promotion should not be from a grade lower 
that of Rs. 260-430. 

48. Selection Grade : We have already adverted 
the wide disparity in the promotion avenues available"' 
in the various departments. This is bound to happen 
where the requirement of scientific staff is incidental 


Direct recruitment to the grade of Scientific Assis¬ 
tant ‘A’ (Rs. 210-425) is from among those who have 
at least a second class Science Degree. The scale of 
Scientific Assistant ‘C’ (Rs. 325-575) in this Depart¬ 
ment has higher rates of increment than in others. 
Direct recruitment is made to this grade from among 
M.Sc.’s with 1 year's experience or first class B.Sc.’s 
with 3 years’ experience. Recruitment is also made 
to this grade from among M. Sc.’s or B.Sc.’s (Flonours) 
who have been interviewed and trained for one year 
^^^ultimate absorption in Class I posts in the De- 
^^feent but have failed to make the grade. Even 
^Wng these, the better candidates are placed in the 
^.de of Scientific Officer Grade ‘A’ (Rs. 325-450). 
fflrther, those in this category who have only a B.Sc. 
degree are placed in the grade of Scientific Assistant 
|B’ (Rs. 250-475). The Department seems to have 

P '^'^-'oted these close gradations in the higher grades 
nentific staff as well; and from all accounts the 
ra appears to suit the Department. We have, 
fore, decided to leave the structure of grades 
unenanged and recommend the following revised 
Miles:— 

Table XVIt 


to the main functions of a department. The Second 
Pay Commission recommended that where the 
grade of Rs. 210-425 was the highest in the non- 
gazetted cadre, there should be selection grade of 
Rs. 325-575 for 10% of the posts. We endorse this 
recommendation, and further recommend that there 
should, in such cases be, at least a minimum of one 
such selection grade post, in the scale of Rs. 550-900 
provided the number of posts on Rs. 425-700 is not 
less than five. The other conditions should be as 
stipulated in our general recommendations regarding 
selection grades. 


Designation Proposed 

scale (Rs.) 

I •> 


Scientific Assistant ‘C’ . . . . . , 550-900 

Scientific Officer Grade ‘A’. 650-960 

Scientific Assistant ‘B’ . . . . . 470-750 

Scientific Assistant ‘A’. 425-S40 

Laboratory Assistant. 380- 560 





CHAPTER 16 


1 . General 


MEDICAL SERVICES 

Table 11 


1. The total number of medical* posts is shown 
in the table below ;— 


Tabi.e I 


S. Grade 

No. 


Scale of 
Pay 


No. of Posts 


Class 1 
Class n 


Railways Central Defence Others Total 
Health (Civi- 


Rs. 


Posts 

Depu¬ 

under 

tation 

Govt. 

posts 

of 

in 

India/ 

auto¬ 

Union 

nomous 

Terri¬ 

bodies 

tories 



Service 

lians) 



1. (a) Supertime Grade I 





1533 

96 

128 

1904 

(0 Director-General, 

2750/ 

1 

_ 

1 


Health Services 

(fixed) 




1605 

301 

346 

4364 

(//■) Commissioner 

2500-2750 

1 

— 

1 


Total 


2259 31.18 397 474 6268 


The number of posts when the Second Pay Commis¬ 
sion reported was 1 946. The number has now risen 
to 6268, showing an increase of about 220%. Most 
of the posts are encadred in the two organised medical 
services viz. (i) the Central Health Service (CHS], 
and (ii) the Railway Medical Service. The remaj, 
posts are mostly in the Defence Ministry with 
isolated posts in certain other Departments. 

II The Central Health Service (CHS) 

2. The Central Health Service was formally co, 
tituted with effect from 1 st January, 1965 for provi 
doctors for manning the medical, public health i 
medical research and teaching posts in the Cen„ 
Government hospitals, dispensaries, scientific resear 
institutions and institutions of higher education. Th^ 
members of this Service also man posts in the Union 
Territories and the various autonomous bodies like 
the Employees State Insurance Corporation. New 
Delhi Municipal Committee, Lady Hardinge Medical 
College and the All India Institute of Mental Health. 
The essential precondition for inclusion of a post in 
the Central Health Service is that a medical qualifi¬ 
cation recognised under the Indian Medical Council 
Act, 1956 should be prescribed for it. The Central 
Health Service thus excludes posts of dentists as 
well as the non-medical posts like the Entomologists, 
Bio-Chemists, Public Health Engineers etc. 

3. As at present constituted, the Central Health 

Service has the following grade structure (excluding 
leave reserve posts):— ® 



(Rural Health Ser¬ 
vice and Mobile 
Hospitals) 

(Hi) Additional Director- 
General, Health 
Services/Commis¬ 
sioner Family Plan¬ 
ning 

(iv) Other Posts . 


upertime Grade 11 


Specialists’ Grade 


2250 

(fixed) 


1800-100- 
2000-125- 
2250 

1300-60- 143 

1600-100- 
1800 
600-40- 
1000-EB- 
50-1300 


32 


555 


Genera! Duty Officers, 450-30- 
fGrade 1 (GDO Gr. 1) 660-EB 

40-1100- 
50-1250 


.'iieral Duty Officers, 
ide II (GDO Gr. 11) 


Total 


350-25- 

500-30- 

590-EB- 

30-830- 

35-900 


799 


1605 


3138 


4 36 

21 164 

131 686 

191 990 

377 1982 

724 3862 


4. There is direct recruitment of medical graduates 
by selection through the Union Public Service Commi¬ 
ssion to 75% of the vacancies in GDO Grade If. 
The remaining vacancies are filled by promotion of 
licentiate officers appointed before 15th May, 1963 
and having 10 years’ service iiT a Class II or Class 
HI post. The maximum age limit for direct recruits 
is 30 years. The posts of GDO Grade I are filled by 
promotion of GDOs Grade II with 5 years’ service in 
the grade. The Specialists’ grade is filled entirely 
by direct recruitment, the qualifications being a post¬ 
graduate degree with 3 years’ experience or a post¬ 
graduate diploma with 5 years’ experience in the con¬ 
cerned speciality. The maximum age limit prescribed 


Dental Surgeons and I liysicians in Indigenous Systems of Medicine/Homeopaths e.xcluded. 
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is 45 years. There is direct recruitmen'i to the Sup¬ 
ertime Grade II also, 50% of the vacancies being filled 
by medical graduates with post-graduate qualifications 
and 12 years’ professional experience and within the 
age limit of 50 years. The remaining vacancies in 
this grade fire filled by promotion of GDO Grade I 
with not less than 10 years’ service in that category 
or Specialists’ grade officers with not less than 8 years’ 
service in that category in the ratio of 3;2 on the basis 
of merit and seniority. 

5. There are certain special features of the Medical 
Services which have to be kept in view in framing pay 
and other proposals concerning them. The basic 
medical course (M.B.B.S.) is longer and more expen¬ 
sive than the other professional courses. The dura¬ 
tion of the course is 4J years followed by one year’s 
compulsory internship. Further, one to two year’s 
experience as a House Surgeon is essential for admis¬ 
sion to a post-graduate course or for entering the 
profession. According to the information furnished 
to us, the average age of entry of the direct recruits 
and the promotees to the various grades of the Cen¬ 
tral Health Service is as follows :— 


Service in regard to pay scales as well as promotion 
prospects and the abolition of Class II. The general 
demand for parity with the IAS has been discussed 
elsewhere in this report. 

7. As regards the demand for the abolition of 
Class 11, we find that in all the other organised Class 
1 Services the initial direct recruitment is generally 
to the Class I junior or to the integrated scale and not 
to the Class IT The normal argument in favour of 
a Class II Service is not applicable in the case of the 
Central Health Service because there is no well defined 
Class 111 medical cadre in the organisation which has 
to have a promotion outlet in Class 11 of the Central 
Health Service. The Secretary, Ministry of Health, 
in the course of his evidence, stated that he was not 
wholly satisfied with the quality of the recruits to the 
Central Health Service and strongly supported the 
demand for the abolition of Class II. We, therefore, 
recommend the gradual abolition of Class 11 in the 
Central Health Service for which the minimum recruit¬ 
ment qualification is M.B.B.S. All future recruit¬ 
ment to the Central Health Service should be to the 
Class I Junior # scale and the method of promotion 
from Junior to senior scale and the method of fixa- 


Table III 


Maxinuim Average age 
age limit years 

for direct- -M 

recruits Direct ProM 
recruits tee^ 


General Duty Oftkers, Grade II - 
General Duly Othcers, Grade I 
Specialists .... 
Supertime Grade I! 

Supertime Grade 1 


Since the age of retirement is the same as that for 
other services, the effective period of service is lower 
for the medical services than for the others and this 
calls for special consideration. Secondly, in marked 
contracts to most of the Class I Services, the Medical 
Services have provision for direct recruitment at 
intermediate levels also. Such intermediate recruit¬ 
ment has come to be accepted as a sound and indis- 


tion of pay in the senior scale should be the same as 
^ prescribed for Central Services, Class I. 

We have given careful thought to the question 
Ij^^fepher in view of their relatively late age of entry 
sW^Mo the Government service, the starting salary of 
doctors should be higher than that proposed for 
S^PPre Class 1 Services. We feel that our recommenda- 
jjd^ion that in future recruitment should be made to 
an ™e Junior scale Class I, instead of to the Class II and 
payment of non-practising allowance from the 
Si^™Winencement of their service, would compensate 
Wv&f this factor, and accordingly their starting salary 
^^Nt eed not be fixed at a higher level. We accordingly 
i existing posts of GDO Grade 

*ri and GDO Grade I should thus be appropriately 
placed in the Class 1 Junior and Senior time scales 
v/z. Rs. 700-1300 and Rs. 1050-1600. The comple¬ 
ments in these two scales should be so adjusted as to 
enable a doctor, who is directly recruited to the junior 
scale, to get promoted to the senior scale in about the 
sixth year of service, as in other Central Class 1 Ser¬ 
vices. The existing GDOs Grade U should be fixed 
in the Class 1 junior scale after proper screening. 
Those who are not so selected for the Class I junior 
scale should continue in Class 11 and be allotted the 


pensable arrangement, as the nature of the tasks 
performed (teaching, research, clinical medicine, 
surgery and public health) requires infusion of fresh 
blood and new ideas'at practically every level and it 
w'ould be harmful to restrict the direct recruitment 


standard Class II scale we have recommended else¬ 
where. Their cases may, thereafter, be reviewed 
annually to ascertain their fitness for absorption into 
the Class 1 Junior scale. The GDOs Grade I who 
have crossed the Efficiency Bar at the stage of Rs. 


to the lowest grade of the Service only. Thirdly, ihe 
Medical Services have relatively inferior career pros¬ 
pects as compared to other Class I Services owing to 
differences in the pattern of staffing, the needs of the 
hospitals, etc., and the complements at various levels. 
Finally, the Medical Officers by the very nature of 
their profession have fewer holidays and longer and 


660 in the existing scale should be brought on to the 
senior scale after assessment of their suitability. 
Those General Duty Officers Grade 1 who have not 
crossed this Efficiency Bar should be placed in the Class 
1 Junior scale and the service rendered in the existing 
GDO Grade I should be taken into account for pur¬ 
poses of promotion to the senior scale. 


odd hours of work. 

9. .Some of the associations htive suggested that 
6. The Central Health Service Association have in lieu ol' the three separate grades existing at present, 

demanded parity with the Indian Administrative there should be a single scale for the GDOs and the 
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Specialists, with provision of advance increments for 
the Specialists. On the other hand, the Specialists’ 
Association has asked for a separate and higher grade 
as compared lo the GDOs Grade 1. The Secretary, 
Ministry ol Health, also expressed himself in favour 
of retaining the Specialists’ Grade as distinct from the 
GDO Grade I. We feel that in view of their longer 
period of training and delayed age of entry and also 
their important role in medical care, the Specialists 
should continue to have a separate scale as at present. 

10. At the initial constitution of the Central Health 
Service, the Specialists, Grade was in the scale of 
Rs. 675-1300 which was later revised to Rs. 600-1300: 
This scale is broadly comparable to the senior Class 
I scale (Rs. 700-40-1100-50/2-1250) except that it 
has a slightly lower minimum but a higher maximum 
and better incremental rates at the later stages. The 
Specialists’ grade is filled by directly recruiting candi¬ 
dates with post-graduate qualifications. The Secre¬ 
tary, Ministry of Health, stated during evidence that 
the reduction of the minimum was a mistake and that 
it was partly responsible for the difficulty encountered 
in recruiting experienced doctors during the last few 
years. A Specialist now takes about 13 years for 
promotion to Supertime Grade ll and it has been 
represented that the prospects will be worse in future. 
Having regard to these various considerations we 
that while the minimum of this grade could 
same as that of the Class I Senior scale, there i^^^^ 
quate justification for extending the maximuiffl^® 
the scale of the Specialists a little beyond the maxin^Mp 
recommended for the Class I Senior scale. 
accordingly, recommend a scale of Rs. 1050-18®04 
for the Specialists’ Grade. r Irt 


11. A special feature of the Central Health Sepra^^^^ 
which has been brought to our notice by the Asso^^^^^ 
tion of Central Health Service Specialists is thur r^^ 
though the Central Health Service has been constit^jjipf 
ted as an organised service, it does not conform to 
the tests of a single service, namely, common qualifi¬ 
cations, common gradation list and complete inter¬ 
changeability of appointments held by its members. 

Jn particular, the prevalence of a number of well- 
defined specialisms within medicine and surgery 


The proportion of (caching posts in Supertime Grade 

11 is also higher than that of the hospital specialists’ 
posts as sho’.vn below :— 


Taism: IV 


Grade 

Adniinis- 

tiativc 

posts 

Ilospilnl Teaching 
Specialists posts 
posts 

toial 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

.Specialists . 

28 

296 327 

651 

Superlime Grade ll 

56 

14 94 

164 


12. ft was suggested by an eminent medical wit¬ 
ness that to overcome these difficulties, which are very 
real in this service because of the heterogeneous 
nature of the posts included in it, the Specialists’ 
Grade should be amalgamated with the Supertime 
Grade U. While this proposal may doubtless solve 
this particular problem, we are unable to recommend 
it as the Specialists’ Grade and the Supertime Grade II 
present distinct and clearly differentiated levels of 
Insensibility. There is also at present 50% direct 
^^mitment to posts in Supertime Grade 11 which 
®^tice is in the public interest and is essential for the 
ff^intenance of efficiency as explained earlier. Fur- 
^Kr, the Supertime Grile II serves as a promotion 
l^enue to GDO grade I also. We have accordingly 
I 'hot found it possible to recommend the merger of the 
J^ecialists’ grade with the Supertime Grade II. At 
^»^same time we appreciate the present difficulties in 
V.^Aiotion of Specialists to Supertime Grade II. It 
llpfns to us that a structural reorganisation of the 
|.^dre is necessary to get over these difficulties and to 
'ensure that the GDOs Grade I, Hospital Specialists 
and Teaching Specialists have reasonable promotion 
opportunities in their respective fields. For this 
purpose we recommend the following steps:— 

(a) The administrative posts in Supertime Grade 
If should be reserved for GDOs Grade I 


restricts upward progression of an individual in his 
own specialism. We understand that there are 
about 27 clinical specialities included in the Central 
Health Service, none of which is interchangeable. 
As a result, in clinical posts, promotions to Supertime 
Grade II have necessarily to be made speciality-wise 
and related to specific qualifications and experience 
regardless of the seniority of an individual. For ins¬ 
tance, if there is a vacancy of a Cancer Surgeon in 
Supertime Grade II and the senior most Specialist 
due for promotion is an Anaesthetist, he cannot ob¬ 
viously be promoted to the post of Cancer Surgeon. 
A further complicating factor seems to be the classifi¬ 
cation of the posts in Specialists Grade and Supertime 
Grade 11 into teaching, hospital specialists and adminis¬ 
trative posts. While the Specialists on the teaching 
side can hold posts of hospital specialists, the latter 
cannot be promoted to teaching posts because of 
lack of teaching experience. Thisjrestricts the channel 
of promotion of hospital specialists even further. 


except where GDOs Grade I with the re¬ 
quired specialist qualifications are not avail¬ 
able. The posts which cannot be filled by 
GDOs Grade I should be filled by direct 
recruitment through the Union Public Service 
Commission and it would be open to the 
Specialists' grade officers to compete for such 
posts. These posts should not be filled by 
hospital Specialists or teaching Specialists 
by promotion in the normal course. The 
Supertime Grade II will thus consist only of 
administrative posts in future for which the 
revised scale will be Rs. 1500-2000. 

(b) The leaching posts (Professors) and hospital 
specialists’ posts (comprising other than 
administrative and teaching posts) at present 
included in Supertime Grade II should be 
placed in the revised scale of Rs. 1800-2250. 
This new grade may be called Specialists’ 
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Grade 1 and the existing Specialists’ Grade 
may be called Specialists’ Grade 11. 50% 

of the vacancies in the new grade {i.e.. Spe¬ 
cialists Grade I) should be filled by direct 
recruitment as at present, the remaining 50% 
being filled by promotion from the new 
Specialists’ Grade 11. There could be inter¬ 
change between hospital Specialists and Pro¬ 
fessors in the higher grade subject to the 
candidates satisfying the prescribed quali¬ 
fications. We notice that at present out of 
27 clinical specialities only a few have posts 
in Supertime Grade II. We would suggest 
that there should be at least one post in the 
higher grade of Rs. 1800-2250 for every 
speciality. The proportion of hospital spe¬ 
cialists’ posts in the new grade should not 
exceed 20% of the number of hospital specia¬ 
lists’ posts in the lower grade (Specialists 
Grade II) and additional number of posts 
as may be necessary to make up the 20% 
may be created. 


of Family Planning, as compared to the total remu¬ 
neration suggested for the posts in the Supertime 
Grade I at the maximum of the .scale, our approach 
is that the administrative posts in the Service should 
not be made so attractive as to induce Specialists and 
senior medical officers to leave their specialities or 
field posts for the reward of higher pay. We also 
think that it is not correct to attach non-practising 
allowance to administrative posts at these levels. 
The post of Commissioner (Rural Health Service and 
Mobile Hospitals) is in the scale of Rs. 2500-2750 
and carries non-practising allowance of Rs. 600 
per month. We recommend for this post also the 
consolidated pay of Rs. 3000 as for the Additional 
Director General of Health Services. 


15. On the lines of our recommendations for 
Scientific Services, we recommend a scheme of special 
merit promotion for the medical service also. We 
make the following suggestions in this behalf:— 


In view of the improved grade recommended by us for 
Specialists (viz. Rs. 1800-2250), we do not propose a 
Selection Grade for them as for the Central Class 1 
technical Services. 

13. As regards Supertime Grade 1, it 
put to us that it should be combined with Superro^|^^^^M 
Grade II. The Supertime Grade I consists of 
of Directors of various institutes under the Minisawfa^BrnY 
of Health, Medical Superintendents of Hospitals,! t Uu | 
Principals of Medical Colleges and Senior ConsW2,^ 
tants, while Supertime Grade II consists of postf'df^g^^ 
Professors in Medical Colleges and Senior Physifla^^^^^g 
and Surgeons. These posts represent clearly 
tinguishable levels of responsibility and it would 
be desirable to merge them as proposed. The SupS^^Il^ 
time Grade I corresponds to the level of Heads of 
departments in the organised Class I technical and non¬ 
technical Services. For this level in these Services 


(a) Doctors in Specialists’ Grade I in the revised 
grade of Rs. 1800-2250 and Supertime Grade 
II (Rs. 1500-2000) who have outstanding 
performance to their credit, deserving of 
jk recognition, may be promoted to Supertirne 
p Grade I scale, while continuing iri their 

" original posts, without having to wait until 

a vacancy arises in the Supertime Grade 1. 
Such upgradation of the posts consequent 
upon merit promotions will be personal to 
the individuals concerned. 


^(b) Eminent specialists and doctors in Super¬ 
time Grade I should be considered for merit 
promotion to the grade of Rs. 3000-3500. 
There will be no non-practising allowance in 
addition. 


we have recommended a two-tier system in the scales 
of Rs. 2250-2500 and Rs. 2500-2750. We recom¬ 
mend that the posts in Supertime Grade I in the Central 
Health Service should also be distributed between 
these grades, the more important and difficult charges 
being placed in the higher scale and the rest in the 
lower scale. The proportion of posts in the two 
grades should be as pre.scribed for the Central Services. 

14. The posts of Additional Director General, 
Health Services and Commissioner of Family Plan¬ 
ning are on a fixed pay of Rs. 2250. The posts of 
Director General, Health Services is on a fixed pay of 


The total number of beneficiaries under (a) should 
not exceed 5% of the strength in the respective cadres 
(/■ e Supertime Grade II and Specialists Grade 1). 
similarly, the number of beneficiaries under (b) should 
be limited to 5% of the number of posts in Supertime 
Grade I. Necessary safeguards should be adopted 
to ensure that only the truly deserving are given these 
exceptional benefits. Professional performance ot 
an outstanding nature should be adjudged by a Com¬ 
mittee with which should be associated outside ex¬ 
perts and the Chairman or Members of the Union 
Public Service Commission. 


Rs. 2750. These posts carry in addition a fixed 

non-practising allowance of Rs. 600 per month. HI. Railway Medical Service 


We find that all these posts are of an administrative 
and advisory nature. We recommend that the posts 
on Rs. 2250 (fixed) should be given the revised pay of 
Rs. 3000 (fixed) and the post on Rs. 2750 (fixed) the 
revised pay of Rs. 3500 (fixed) without addition of 
non-practising allowance. In suggesting a lower 
level of total emoluments for the posts of Additional 
Director Genera! of Health Services and Commissioner 


16. The Railway Medical Service provides com¬ 
prehensive medical and health care for the railway 
employees, their families and their dependents throuqS 
a large number of hospitals (97), health units (554) 
and various other clinics (386) spread over the entire 
railway system. The Service covers preventive, 
curative, family planning and other promotional 
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aspects. The grade structure of the Railway Medical 
Service is as follows:— 


Table V 


Designation 

Scale of Pay 

Rs. 

No. of 
posts 

t 

2 

3 

Director (Health) Railway 

1800-100-2000-125-22501 

1 

Board 

Special pay Rs. 250 


Chief Medical Officer(CMO) 1800-100-2000-125-2250 

9 

Senior Medical Superinten- 

1600-100-1800 

4 

dent 

Junior Medical Superinten- 

1300 60-1600 

13 

dent 

Specialist Surgeon . 

1300-60-1600 

4 

Divisional Medical Officer 

700-40-1100-50/2-1.300 

116 

(DMO) 

Asstt. Medical Officer(AMO) 350-900 

2112 


Total . 

2259 


The Director (Health) in the Railway Board is tha , ^ 
administrative head of the Service. In each 
Railway there is a Chief Medical Officer 
assisted by Medical Superintendents in charge 
Zonal Railway Headquarters hospitals, Divisu 
Medical Officers (DMOs) in charge of each divi^ 
and a number of Assistant Medical Officers. 


17. There is 100% direct recruitment to the pq|tj| 
of Assistant Medical Officer (both Generalists 
Specialists). Medical graduates below the age 3itrtitfj9 
of 30 who have completed their internship are eli^^K^'^S 
for the posts of Assistant Medical Officer (Generl^' 
Post-graduate qualifications are, however, essential 

the post of the Assistant Medical Officer (Specialists). 
Fifty per cent of the vacancies of Divisional Medical 
Officers are also filled by direct recruitment from 
medical graduates with post-graduate qualification 
in medicine and 7 years' standing in the profession, 
of which at least 5 years should be in the concerned 
speciality after post-graduation. The remaining fifty 
per cent of the vacancies are filled by promotion of 
Assistant Medical Officers with. 5 years’ service in the 
grade. The age limit for direct recruitment is 42 
years. The posts of Surgeon Specialists are filled 
by direct recruitment, the requisite qualifications 
being a post-graduate degree plus 12 years’standing 
in the speciality. The remaining posts are filled by 
promotion of suitable persons in the lower grades. 

18. The Railway Medical Service has certain 
features which distinguish it both from the Central 
Health Service and from the other Railway Services. 
Unlike the Central Health Service, the Railway 
Medical Service does not have any grades corres¬ 
ponding to either GDO Grade I or the Specialists 
grade. In comparison with the other Railway Ser¬ 
vices, there is no Class I junior scale and direct re¬ 
cruitment is to Class II only. There is direct recruit¬ 
ment at two higher levels also. The principal de¬ 
mand of the Service Associations representing the 


Railway Medical Officers is for extension of the Cen¬ 
tral Health Service scales of pay and conditions of 
service to the Railways. Failing this, they have 
asked for parity of treatment with the other Railway 
sister Services. 

19. We think that the Central Health Service 
structure will not be entirely suitable for the Railway 
Medical Service. For one thing, the Central Health 
Service has to provide services of Specialists covering 
a wide range of professional disciplines for teaching, 
hospital, research and administrative work. Further, 
it has to provide senior consultant, medical superin¬ 
tendents for large hospitals and Principals for various 
medical, research and training institutions. On the 
other hand, the Railway Medical Service does not 
require Specialists to the same extent nor does it need 
teaching or research staff to man posts in' medical 
colleges and research institutes, as in the case of 
Ministry of Health. 

20. There are, however, certain functions which 
are peculiar only to the Railway Medical Service. 
For instance, the Railway medical department is 
responsible for medical examination of all employees 
joining Railway Service as well as for periodical 
medical examination of certain categories of railway 

ff who are directly in charge of operation, move- 
and running of trains (e.g. drivers, guards, - 
on masters etc.), for whom standards of physical 
^^less and visual tests have been prescribed. At 
same time, parity with the other Railway Services 
also not feasible due to the very large number of 
y j hnedical officers at the lowest level. Consequent 
' " !^n the reorganisation of the Central Health Service, 

" Railways decided to upgrade en masse all posts 
ssistant Surgeons Grade I (Rs. 335-650) to 
rfistant Medical Officers Class II (Rs. 350-900). 
nis resulted in enlargement of the base from 417 
i|^)sts in Class II to nearly 2000 posts. Because of 
this the Railway Medical Service presents a sharp 
pyramidal structure as compared to either the Cen¬ 
tral Health Service or the other Railway Services. 

In designing a pay structure for the Railway Medical 
Service these differences, as compared to Central 
Health Service on the one hand and the Railway Ser¬ 
vices on the other, have to be kept in view. 


21. The Service associations have complained 
about their meagre careers prospects. We under¬ 
stand that the average length of time taken for an 
Assistant Medical Officer to be promoted as Divisional 
Medical Officers is 13 to 15 years as against 6 to 7 
years taken by a GDO II for promotion to GDO 
Grade 1 and about 5 to 6 years taken by a Class 1 
junior scale officer for promotion to the senior scale 
in the Central Services. Again, while an Assistant 
Medical Officer normally takes about 25 to 30 years for 
promotion to the Junior Administrative Grade, the 
corresponding period in the Central Health Service 
and in the other Railway departments varies from 20 
to 22 years and 12 to 17 years respectively. 

22. Another grievance of the Railway Medical 
Officers is the absence of a separate Specialist Grade 
in the Railways as a result of which the Assistant 
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Medical Ollicci Specialist may have to shift from their Grade). The existing Assistant Medical Officers may 

^eciahty when their turn for promotion comes. be brought on to this new grade after due screening 

There are about 960 Assistant Medical Officer (Spe- by a duly constituted Selection Board. As in the 

aalists) whereas the number of Specialists in the Central Health Service, such of the Assistant Medical 

Divisional Medical Ofliceis giade is only about 68. Officers who arc not initially absorbed in the Assis- 

Further, the Assistant Medical Officer (Specialists) tant Divisional Medical Officers grade should con- 

have a common seniority with the Assistant Medical tiniie in Class II and their cases may be reviewed 

their chances for promotion annually. Future recruitment should be in the new 

to Divisional Medical Officers’ grade are considerably grade only, 

reduced on this account. 

26. Since the conditions of recruitment and quali- 

23. The official witnesses have proposed reorgani- lications and the existing pay scales of Divisional Me- 

sation of the Service, the main features of which are: dical Officers are more or less similar to those of 

(a) retention of Assistant Medical Officers Grade, Specialists in the Central Health Service we recom- 

Class II, with a reduced strength, (b) creation of a new mend for the Divisional Medical Officers the same 

grade of Assistant Divisional Medical Officers new scale as for the Specialists in the Central Health 

(ADMOs) in Class I Junior scale to be filled by the Service viz., Rs. 1050—1800. 

promotion of Assistant Medical Officers (AMOs), 

(c) reduction in the percentage of direct recruitment 27. We recommend that the Government should 

to Divisional Medical Officers’ grade from 50% consider the feasibility of combining the two grades of 

to 25 %, and (d) increase in the number of posts of the Medical Superintendents (Rs. 1300—1600 and 

Divisional Medical Officers and Medical Superin- Rs. 1600—1800) in which case the new scale for them 

tendents on the basis of reappraisal of their job would be the same as for Supertime Grade If viz., 

content. Rs. 1500—2000. If the Government decide to continue 

with the two grades, these should be Rs. 1500—1800 

24. We think that the considerations which and Rs. 1800—^2000. 

weighed with us in recommending abolition of Class TI 

service in the Central Health Service apply with Chief Medical Officers are at present in 

less force in the case of the Railways also. “^^^ ^^g^ ^^Kcale ofRs. 1800—2250 which corresponds to 
understand that there is considerable recruit^_^ ^i^g^ ^^ipertime Grade I of the Central Health Service, 
difficulty for the posts of Assistant Medical Chief Medical Officer is treated as a minor Head 

particularly those of specialists. According to soBj^ wK^^^y department. In accordance with the general 
statistics furnished to us, during the period 1966—T^^^^S^ttern of a two-tier pay structure suggested by us for 
as many as 281 Assistant Medical Officers had ret ,1 i^ijtfe Heads of departments in the Central Services Class I 
signed from service. Further, during the same perio|mJf Tm|d for Supertime Grade I posts in the Central 
the Union Public Service Commission could rap^ lth Service, we recommend that the C.M.Os. also 

select candidates for more than 40% of the be placed in two grades viz., Rs.,2250—.2500 

Assistant Medical Officer (Specialists). Out of 2500—2750, the proportion of posts in the two 

selected candidates only about 40% actually joine UW^^^S^ l TO es being determined in the same manner as for 
The latest position on the Railways seems to be th^jjjt|r other Railway Services. This will place the Chief 
nearly 250 posts of Assistant Medical Officer (Sp^ ” ^^dical Officers at par with the Supertime Grade I 
cialists) have had to be filled in in an ad hoc manner officers of the Central Health Service and with the 

due to recruitment or retention difficulties. In these Heads of departments in the Railways, 

circumstances, we feel that the retention of Class 11 

Service in the Railways is likely to aggravate the 29. As for the Director (Health) in the Railway 

position still further. We have, therefore, come to Board, we recommend that he should be given a pay 

the conclusion that the interests of the Railway Medical of Rs. 3000 (fixed) as for Additional Members, Rail- 

Service would not be served by the retention of Class-g. ^ay Board. He will be entitled to a non-practising 

service. allowance of Rs. 500 per month in addition. The 

total emoluments (including non-practising allowance) 

25. The next question for consideration is whether will thus amount to Rs. 3500, same as for the Director 

the junior scale and the senior scale pattern which we General of Health Services. 

have recommended for the Central Health Service 

would be suitable for the Railway Medical Service IV. Non-Practising Allowance 

also. We find that while the GDO Grade I posts 

are 47% of the GDO Grade II posts, the correspond- 30. At present doctors who are in the wholetime 

ing proportion of Assistant Divisional Medical employment of the Central Government are not per- 

Officers to Assistant Medical Officers in the case of mitted private practice. Instead they are entitled to 

the Railway Medical Service even after the proposed non-practising allowance (NPA). The Railway Me¬ 
re-organisation would be 34% only. The comple- dical Officers are permitted restricted private practice 

ments would thus not permit promotion from junior among family members and dependent relatives of 

scale to senior scale within a reasonable period of railway employees or passengers who take ill while 

time. We, therefore, recommend* a combined junior travelling and outsiders who may be admitted to the 

and senior scale of Rs. 700—1600 which may be called Railway hospitals. They are entitled to non-prac- 

Assistant Divisional Medical Officers’grade (ADMOs rising allowance at somewhat reduced rates. 

* Member-Secretary has dissented from the view ritk his note of Dissent. 
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31. Some Associations representing non-medical 
services have contended that it is discriminatory to 
grant the facility of non-practising allowance or pri¬ 
vate practice to doctors only while denying it to others, 
as doctors also, like other Central Government ser¬ 
vants, are wholetime Government servants. This line 
of argument ignores certain basic facts concerning the 
medical service. Doctors in Government service 
have traditionally enjoyed the privilege of ‘private 
practice’ or non-practising allowance in lieu. We 
understand that their emoluments were deliberately 
kept low and they were allowed to make good the 
loss by ‘private practice’. Secondly, there are certain 
special features of the medical service which have to 
be kept in view. Because of the longer duration of 
the basic medical course and the consequent delayed 
age of entry, the doctors have shorter effective service. 
Further, because of intermediate direct recruitment, 
their promotion prospects are less than those of officers 
of other organised services. Having regard to these 
various considerations, we think that it is necessary 
to continue the grant of non-practising allowance 
to doctors. 

32. A question to be considered is whether the 
existing system of non-practising allowance in lieu 
of private practice should be allowed to contin^^ 
or whether Government doctors should be pern^^^i 
private practice. Yet another alternative 

be to permit private practice for some posts buwfe® 
ban it for others and grant non-practising allowaifc^ 
in lieu. Some of the Associations have demanc^^ 
an option to choose either private practice or noit-i 
practising allowance. 

33. The main arguments in favour of perminj^^T 
private practice are : it would serve as an incenfee-g 
to the doctors to acquire greater professional comppK 
fence; it would be in the public interest to allow tte^ 
Government doctors to practise, especially in areas 
where medical facilities are inadequate; and it would 
help attract the better type of doctors to Government 


which have gone into this matter seems to be over¬ 
whelmingly in support of the prohibition of private 
practice and grant of non-practising allowance instead. 
An analysis of the replies to the questionnaire and the 
evidence also indicates majority support for the con¬ 
tinuance of the ban on private practice, coupled with 
the grant of a non-practising allowance to doctors. 
The Secretary, Ministry of Health also, in the course 
of his evidence, expressed himself against the system 
of private practice. Having regard to all aspects we 
are of the view that the best interests of both the Go¬ 
vernment and the employees would be served by the 
continuance of the existing prohibition of private 
practice by the Government doctors. 

35. We next consider the question whether the 
doctors should be given a basic scale of pay, with a 
non-practising allowance attached to it as a distinct 
element, or a consolidated scale of pay. The argu¬ 
ment for a consolidated scale of pay is that with non¬ 
practising allowance being treated as pay practically 
for all purposes, it would be better to have all-inclusive, 
scales of pay. We, however, feel that consolidated 
pay scales would militate against the existing relativi¬ 
ties within the Government service and would thus 
distort the pay structure. We accordingly recommend 
ir» that the present arrangement in which ihe pay and the 
^Wja^ractising allowance are separate and distinct 
^®^»nts should continue. 

^^™36. In the Central Health Service the rate of non- 
ffl^pctising allowance is 50% subject to a maximum 
OwHrs. 600 per month for officers appointed to GDO 
^Uferade I, Specialists Grade and Supertime Grades 
II and 33J% subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 
^^S&month for officers appointed to GDO Grade II. 
^'|0^he Railways, the rates of non-practising allowance 
follows :— 


iistant Medical Officers. 


Division Medical Officers. 

Medical Superintendents/ 
Snecialist Surgeons 


33|^% subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 150 per month. 

35% subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 400 per month. 

35% subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 500 ner month. 


34. On the other hand, the volume of opinion 
against private practice is quite considerable. It 
is alleged that in hospitals where private practice 
is permitted, the hospital work suffers as the doc¬ 
tors tend to devote more t>me and energy towards 
private practice and that Medical Officers, particularly 
those with post-graduate qualifications, are reluctant 
to be posted to remote and difficult areas where the 
scope for private practice may be negligible, ft is 
also argued that private practice interferes with teach¬ 
ing and research work, and makes preventive medicine 
less attractive financially, though it has great social 
importance. We find that while some States have 
banned private practice completely, others have allow¬ 
ed private practice either partially or wholly. Thus, 
some State Governments grant non-practising allow¬ 
ance only to medical teachers working in non-clinical 
departments of the medical colleges and to medical 
officers of public health departments. Other medical 
officers are allowed private practice; The weight of 
opinion of various Commissions and Committees 


Chief Medical Officers of Rs. 500 per month. 

Zonal Railways and Direc¬ 
tor (Health) Railway Board. 

While the Assistant Medical Officers and Divisional 
Medical Officers are permitted restricted private prac¬ 
tice, the officers in higher grades are not allowed the 
benefit of private practice. 

37. The Associations of Medical Officers have 
asked for non-practising allowance at the rate of 50% 
of pay for all grades with the maximum amount vary¬ 
ing between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1000 per month. We 
find that in the States the usual rate of non-practising 
allowance is 25 % subject to a maximum of Rs. 400 
per month except in Haryana and the Punjab where 
the rate is 33 j% for some posts and 50% limited 
to Rs. 600 per month for certain other po :ts. There 
is thus already a certain amount of disparity 
in the rates of non-practising allowance between the 
State Governments and the Central Government. We 
feel that any revision of non-practising allowance which 


2 M of Fin./73—12, 
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would tilt’the balance further in favour of the Central 
Government doctors would be difficult to justify, 
particularly in view of the fact that the Central Go¬ 
vernment doctors belonging to the Central Health 
Service and the Railway Medical Service have an edge 
over their counterparts in the State Governments in 
respect of basic pay scales also. In fact even at the 
existing percentage rates there would be unconscion¬ 
able increase in the total emoluments of doctors in 
view of the substantial increase in the pay scales of 
medical officers being suggested by us. We, there¬ 
fore, think that it would be equitable if the medical 
officers are assured of more or less the same order 
of increase in their total emoluments including non¬ 
practising allowance as would become available to 
officers of the corresponding grades in other Services. 
For this purpose, we find it necessary to adopt the 
slab system of non-practising allowance. The use of 
slab rates is widespread in the State Governments and 
has much to commend it. It is simple and direct and 
does not involve any calculations. It is more rational 
and flexible and can be adjusted to suit various grades 
of pay, and the actual pay depending upon the length 
of service. We accordingly recommend non-practis¬ 
ing allowance at the following slabs for the officers 
of the Central Health Service and the Railway Medical 
Service :— t 


Central Health Service 

GDOs Grade II 

1 to 5 stages in the revised scale 
6 to 10 stages in the revised scale 
11th stage onwards . 

GDOs Grade 1 

1 to 5 stages in the revised scale 

6 to 10 stages in the revised scale 

11th stage onwards 

Specialists Grade II 
1 to 5 stages in the revised scale 

6 to 10 stages in the revised scale 

11th stagO, onwards 

Supertinie Grades TI & I and Specia¬ 
lists Grade I (Rs. 1800—2250) 

Railway Medical Service 

ADM Os Grade 

I to 5 stages in the revised integrated 
scale 

6 to 10 stages in the revised integrated 
scale 

II to 15 stages in the revised integra¬ 
ted scale 


For the sake of convenience, the amounts of non¬ 
practising allowance that will be admissible at each 
stage of pay in the scales of GDO Grade II, GDO 
Grade I and Specialists Grade II of the Central Health 
Service and ADMOs and DMOs Grade of the Rail¬ 
way Medical Service have been indicated in the Appen¬ 
dix. 

V. Miscellaneous 

38. At present, four advance increments are granted 
to the GDOs Gr. TI & I possessing a post-graduate 
degree and two advance increments for those possess¬ 
ing a post-graduate diploma before entering the Central 
Health Service. In the Railways, advance increments 
are granted to the AMOs irrespective of whether the 
qualifications were acquired before entering the railway 
■service or after. It has been represented to us that 
there is no justification for denying these increments 
to those who acquire the posi-graduate qualification 
after entering the Central Health Service. We feel 
that the acquisition of these qualifications is in the 
interest of the Government also as they enhance the 
usefulness of an officer. In this view of the matter 
we do not think that any distinction should hence¬ 
forth be made as to whether these qualifications are 
acquired while in service or earlier. As a precaution, 
yij®^ver, the post-graduate degrees/diplomas which 
^^^qualify for this concession may be stipulated. 


Rs. 150 per month 
Rs. 200 per month 
Rs. 250 per month 

I 

Rs. 250 per month 
Rs. 300 per month 
Rs. 3.50 per month 

Rs. 300 per month 
Rs. 350 per month 

Rs. 400 per month 
Rs. 600 per month 


16th stage onwards 
DMOs Grade 


1 to 10 stages in the revised scale 

llthstagc onwards 

Medical Superintendents, Specia¬ 
list Surgeons, Chief Medical Offi¬ 
cers and Director (Health), Rail¬ 
way Board 


Rs. 150 per month 
Rs. 200 per month 
Rs. 250 per month 
Rs. 300 per month 

Rs. 300 per month 
Rs. 350 per month 
Rs. 500 per month 


As regards the quantum of the post-graduate 
^||iS ^^ »fflBiification allowance it seems to us that the number 
^i^'?®TW^advance increments granted at present is too liberal. 
I 'I ^ tJ We are of the view that it would ba more rational to 
IjrtJ j^^^ant a fixed amount as qualification pay than to 
i0^y ^j^| iT-t advance increments which may vary depending 
rate of increment which a particular person 
te ’S ^S^C-jy pens to draw at the time of acquiring the quali- 
^iWSSaa itation. We, therefore, recommend that the quali- 
ip^i^tion pay for a post-graduate degree should be 
Rs. 100 per month and for a post-graduate diploma 
Rs. 50 per month. This allowance should be confined 
to the proposed junior and senior scales in the Central 
Health Service and to the proposed integrated scale 
in the Railway Medical Service. On promotion to 
the Supertime Grade II in the Central Health Service 
and to the DMOs grade in the Railways, no qualifi¬ 
cation pay should be allowed but the pay may be so 
fixed that the promotees do not suffer a loss in their 
emoluments. In such cases, personal pay should be 
allowed, where necessary, to be absorbed in future 
increments. This concession should also be admis¬ 
sible to the medical posts outside the Central Health 
Service and the Railway Medical Service for recruit¬ 
ment to which the minimum qualification is a medical 
degree (MBBS). 

40. A special pay of Rs. 100 per month is at present 
admissible to Readers/Assistant Professors and 
Rs. 200 per month to Associate Professors belonging to 
the Specialist Grade of the Central Health Service 
for teaching duties. A number of associations have 
demanded enhancement of the existing rates of allow¬ 
ance as well as its extension to professors and lecturers. 
It has been argued that in addition to their teaching 
duties, the teaching staff have to perform their pro¬ 
fessional duties as well. We do not think there is any 
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justification either for enhancement of the existing 
rates of special pay or for its extension to lecturers 
and professors. Any improvement in the emolu¬ 
ments of teaching staff would widen the disparity 
between them and the hospital specialists and would 
disturb the existing relativities within and outside 
the Central Government. 

41. Demands have been made for the grant of 
various other allowances such as specialists’ allow¬ 
ance, technical or professional allowance to enable 
the medical officers to keep themselves abreast of the 
latest developments in their field and administrative 
allowance for the Medical Superintendents for doing 
administrative duties. We do not find any subs¬ 
tance in these demands. 

42. Some Associations have suggested that credit 
should be given in the form of “ante-dating” for ex¬ 
perience gained prior to entry in Government service. 
Their demand is for the grant of advance increments 
and ante-dating upto a maximum of 7 years which 
should count for varying purposes such as pay, pro¬ 
motion, seniority and pensionary benefits. The 
grounds advanced in support of the proposal are that 
these concessions would help neutralise partially the 
adverse effects of joining Government service 
as compared to other officers of Central Sej 
Class I. 

43. We observe that the Working Group of 
ministrative Reforms Commission on Medical . 
Public Health Administration has recommended t^ei| 
grant of such ante-date which should not exceed 
months and should count for promotion, senic " 
and pensionary benefits. We also understand, 
the doctors in the United Kingdom with a post\__ 
duate degree are eligible to count civil practice render 
by them prior to entry into Government service 
ante-date upto a maximum of 7 years for the purpose 
of pay. We do not recommend the grant of any 
ante-date as we feel that the improvements we have 
recommended for the Medical Services are quite 
adequate to off-set the disadvantages of late entry. 
Further, there is already a convention that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Union Public Service Commission 
for the appointment of a candidate on a higher initial 
pay than the minimum of the post should ordinarily 
be accepted by the Government. 

44. The Government have sanctioned a special com¬ 
pensatory allowance of Rs. 150 per month and Rs. 100 
per month to ,the Central Health Service officers 
who are posted to difficult and remote stations classi¬ 
fied as category ‘D’ and ‘C’ stations. These stations 
are considered to be unpopular and the allowance is 
intended to compensate doctors for the hardships 
which they have to face due to the lack of civic ameni¬ 
ties, educational facilities etc. Several associations have 
demanded that the allowance be increased and that 
in addition free housing and educational allowance 
for children who have to be kept in boarding ins¬ 
titutions should also be given. The special allowance of 
Rs.lOO per month for category ‘C’ stations and Rs. 15o 
per month for category ‘D’ stations has been sanc¬ 
tioned recently. It would thus be somewhat premature 


for us to suggest any change therein at this stage 
We understand that the Government have also decided 
to reserve some accommodation in Delhi for the fami¬ 
lies of Central Health Service doctors who are posted 
to category ‘C’ and ‘D’ stations and who cannot take 
their families there on account of personal reasons. 
The department also seems to have evolved a “trans¬ 
fer pattern” which would ensure that no officer is 
detained at category ‘C and ‘D’ stations beyond a pre¬ 
scribed period. These various measures should, 
we think, have the desired effect in overcoming the 
reluctance of Central Health Service officers in accept¬ 
ing transfers to the “difficult” stations. 

VI. Class I & n Medical posts not included in the 
Central Health Service 

45. There are a fairly large number of Class I 
and Class II medical posts under some Ministries of 
the Central Government which are not included in 
the two regularly constituted Services viz., the Central 
Health Service and the Railway Medical Service. 
Most of these posts are under the Ministries of Defence 
and Home Affairs and the Department of Atomic 
Energy. The distribution of these posts among the 
various Ministries and pay scales is given in the table 
below :— 

> . Table VI 


Pav Scale 


No. of Posts 


De- Home Ato- Others Total 
fence Af- niic 
fairs Ener- 


(BSF)* gy 


j^^-100-2000 




1 

1 

>11^70-1750-100-1950 . 

; l'3(|f-60-1600~100-1800 . 



1 


1 

3 



. . 

3 

*TOM-60-1600 



1 

3 

4 

P%)0-50-1200-60-1500 . 



8 

. . 

8 

1100-60-1400 



1 


1 

1100-50-1400 




2 

2 

975—1475 (State Government 
scale) .... 




1 

1 

900-50-1250 




1 

1 

750-60-1050 



1 


1 

700—50—1250 . 



24 


24 

700-40-1100-50-1250 . 



3 


3 

700-40-1100-50/2-1250 . 

1 



3 

4 

675-35-850-40-1050-50-1300 . 




1 

1 

. 675-35«50-40-1050-50-1150 . 

30 



1 

31 

600-40-1000-50-1300 . 

13 

4 


15 

32 

450-30-660-40-1100-50-1250 . 


13 



13 

450-30-600-35-950 (State Go¬ 
vernment scale) 




5 

5 

425-25-450-30-600-35-950 . 

49 



5 

54 

400-40-800-50-950 

. . 


34 


34 

350-25-500-30-830-35-900 . 

215 

72 


1 

288 

350-900/350-600 . 

58 




58 

350-25-500-30-800 




181 

181 

325-25-500-30-830-35-900 . 




32 

32 

325-25-500-30-800 

28 


2 

58 

88 

Total 

397 

89 

75 

310 

871 


♦Border Security Force. 
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46. It will ba noticed that 871 posts are distributed 
over 25 scales of which five are in Class 11 and the rest 
are in Class I. In marked contrast to this diversity 
of pay scales there are only 5 scales of pay in the or¬ 
ganised medical Services. A similar lack of uni¬ 
formity exists in regard to the rates of non-practising 
allowance also. In some cases, the same rates of 
non-practising allowance as in Central Health Service 
have been adopted. In some others, a lower rate of 
non-practising allowance has been adopted viz., 25% 
of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 per month and 
a maximum of Rs. 400 per month. There are instances 
where even in the same Ministry different rates of 
non-practising allowance are in vogue for similar 
posts. 

47. We have given careful thought to the question 
whether the medical posts outside the Central Health 


Service and the Railway Medical Service should be 
given the corresponding Central Health Service 
scales of pay and non-practising allowance or whether 
the existing disparities should be allowed to continue. 
It seems to us that the most satisfactory course might 
be to include as many of these posts in the Central 
Health Service as can be done without much adminis¬ 
trative or practical difficulty. The largest number 
(397) of these posts are in the Ministry of Defence 
chiefly in four organisations namely; the General 
Reserve Engineer Force (GREF), the Armed Forces 
Medical College, Poona (DG AFMS*), the Family 
Planning Organisation and the Directorate General 
of Ordnance Factories (DGOF). We discuss below 
the posts in each of these organisations. 

48. The posts in the General Reserve Eiiginecr 
Force are as follows ;— 


Table VII 


Designation 


Medical Officers Grade 1 


Medical Officers Grade II 


Medical Officers Grade III 


Pay Scale 
Rs. 


. 675—1150 


425—950 


. 325—800 


No. of Method of 

Posts recruitment 


Qualifications and experience 
for direct recruits 



^0%direcr^ 

■ by promotion 
IflJOfficers tjrade II \ 
B^experiertce. 


■emotion 
^ade III 


Il:'6,xp.ef5;6hci 


itation 


M.B.B.S. and 5 years’ experience. 


M.B.B.S. 


Licentiates with 3 years’ ex¬ 
perience. 


107 


Note.—N on-practising allowance at the rate of 25% of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 and a maximum of Rs 400 
per month is admissible in the above posts. 


We understand that these posts were initially 
not included in the Central Health Service because 
of the general shortage of medical graduates which 
caused difficulty in recruitment for the Ministry of 
Health. The position has since improved and v'e 
understand that there would be no administrative 
or other difficulty in the inclusion of these posts in 
the Central Health Service. Thus the posts of Medical 
Officers Grade I and Grade II may be included in the 
GDO Grade I and GDO Grade II respectively of the 
Central Health Service. We also suggest that Medical 
Officers Grade III (i.e., those with licentiate qualifi¬ 
cations) having 10 years’ service may be considered 
for promotion to the GDO Grade II of the Central 
Health Service against the 25% promotion quota 
reserved for licentiates. Till they are absorbed in the 
Central Health Service the posts of medical officers 


Grade I and Grade If should be allotted the normal 
replacement scales of Rs. 1050—1600 and Rs. 700— 
1300 respectively. As regards the Medical Officers 
Grade III, they should be placed on the standard 
Class II scale of Rs. 650—1200. 


49. In the Armed Forces Medical College, Poona 
there are three posts of Professors (Rs. 1300—1800) 
and 9 posts of Readers (Rs. 600—1300). All these 
posts carry the Central Health Service scales of pay and 
rates of non—practising allowance except that Readers 
are not entitled to the special pay of Rs. 100 per 
month admissible to Readers/Assistant Professors 
belonging to the Central Health Service. The depart¬ 
ment does not, however, favour inclusion of these 
posts in the Central Health Service. We suggest that 


*Directorate Goaeral of Armed Forces Medical Services. 



these posts be given the scales of Rs. 1800-2250 and 
Rs. 1050—1800 respectively. 
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50. [n the Family Planning Organisation of the 
Ministry of Defence the following posts exist:— 


Tabu VIII 


Designation 

Scale of Pay 
(Rs.) 

No. of 
posts 

RateofN.P.A. Qualifications and method of recruitment 

Medical Officers . 

. 600—1300 
or 

450—1250 

4 

25% of pay 

Direct recruitment 

MBBS with post-graduate quali¬ 
fication. 

MBBS without post-graduate 
qualification. 

Lady Medical Officers . 

. 350—900 
or 

350—600 

58 

25% of pay 

Direct recruitment 

Medical graduates 

Medical licentiates 


The Ministry of Defence has suggested the inclusion 
of these posts in the Central Health Service. We 
recommend accordingly. Until then, all these posts 
should be allotted the corresponding replacement 
scales as shown below :— 


Existing scale 
Rs. 

600—1300 . 
450—1250 . 
350—900 . 
350—600 . 


Proposed scale 

Rs. 

1050—1600 

700—1600 

650—1200 

650—960 


■w 

I 


51. In the organisation of Director Gene^, 
Ordnance Factories (DGOF) there are 138 posts ofj^ 
Assistant Surgeons, Grade I (Rs. 350—900) an<J.;gfli^ 
post of Deputy Assistant Director General (Rs. ' 

1250) which are held by civilian medical offii 
There are another 21 posts which are in higher gradtfs' 
and are held by the officers belonging to the Army 
Medical Corps (AMC). There is thus only one higher 
post inRs. 700—1250 available for 138 Assistant Sur¬ 
geons Grade I who are all recruited direct. There 
are in addition 77 posts of Assistant Surgeon Grade'I 
(Rs. 350—900) scattered over the other units of the 
Ministry of Defence which are held by civilian medi¬ 
cal officers and which have no promotional outlet. 
Non-practising allowance at Central Health Service 
rates is attached to all these posts. 


The Assistant Surgeons in the Directorate General 
of Ordnance Factories have complained of lack of 
promotional opportunities. The Director General 
of Ordnance Factories has suggested that all the 
Medical posts in his organisation should be held by 
civilian doctors and that they should be allowed the 
same scales as for the officers of the Indian Ordnance 
Factories Service on grounds of maintaining internal 
parity. We are unable to endorse the proposal for 
parity of pay scales with the Indian Ordnance Factories 
ficc Officers as the posts are dissimilar, and the 
!S and responsibilities are entirely different. We 
ferstand that three alternative courses are under 
Jnsideration of the Government viz. (a) manning 
civilian doctors of the higher medical posts in the 
iirectorate General of Ordnance Factories now held 
by Army Medical Corps Officers, or (b) militarisation 
' ‘ the entire medical cadre, or (c) inclusion of the 
jts in the Central Health Service. We feel that the 
^WC^ent situation is not a satisfactory one and the 
' ivernment should take an early decision in the 
patter. In the event of all the posts in the Directorate 
^General of Ordnance Factories being held by civilian 
doctors they may be placed in the corresponding re¬ 
vised scales viz. Rs. 650—1200 and Rs. 1050—1600 in 
lieu of Rs. 350—900 and Rs. 700—1250 respectively. 
For the remaining 77 posts of Assistant Surgeon 
Grade I (Rs. 350—900) in the other units of the Minis¬ 
try of Defence also we recommend the substitute 
revised scale of Rs. 650—1200. 

52. The number of medical posts in the Border 
Security Force and their scales of pay are as follows :— 


Designation 


Table IX 


Scale of No. of Non-Practising Allowance 

Pay Posts 


Chief Medical Officer . 
Sr. Medical Olliccr 


600—1300 

600—1300 


2 25% subject to a minimuin of Rs. 150 and a maximum of Rs. 400 

per month. 

2 50% subject to a maximum of Rs. 600 per month. 


GDO Grade I . 

GDO Grade 11 . 

Lady Medical Officer . 


450—1250 13 

350—900 70 

350—900 2 


25% subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 per month. 
25% subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 per month. 
33 J% subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 per month. 
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The posts of Chief Medical Officer and Senior 
Medical Officer require post-graduate qualification. 
All the posts except those of GDO Grade I are filled 
either by deputation or by re-employment of ex-army 
medical officers or by direct recruitment. The posts 
of GDO Grade I are filled by promotion from GDO 
Grade II. While the Central Health Service pay 
scales and designations have been adopted for these 
posts, the Central Health Service rates of non-prac¬ 
tising allowance have been followed only in some cases 
but not in others. We understand that the Ministry 
of Home Affairs is not in favour of inclusion of these 
posts in the Central Health Service . We recommend 
that the medical posts in the Border Security Force 
should be fitted into the appropriate replacement 
scales as follows :— 


Existing Scale Proposed Scale 


Rs. Rs. 


rnulti-functional research teams having an inter¬ 
disciplinary approach. The bulk of the posts are, 
however, clinical posts. In our opinion, doctors 
who are engaged on research work could be given the 
scientific scales while those engaged on clinical 
work could be given the Central Health Service scales 
of pay. In the event, however, of any administrative 
difficulty in segregating research and clinical posts 
we would suggest as a less preferred alternative 
that all the posts be allotted the scientific/engineering 
pay scales as shown below:— 


Existing Scale 

Pioposed Scale 

Rs. 

Rs. 

400-950 . 

700-1300 

700-50-1250 .... 

. 1100-1600 

700-40-1200-50-1250 

. 1050-1600 

1100-1500 .... 

. 1500-2000 


600-1300 
450-1250 
350-900 . 


1050-1600 

700-1600 

650-1200 



53. The strength and composition of the mej 
posts in the Department of Atomic Energy are 
in Table VI. The Department has extende’ 
scales of pay applicable to their scientific and engi 
ing posts to the medical posts also on ground 
maintaining internal relativity. There are two 
of scales in this department—one set of normal scalpsi 
and another set of higher scales for rewarding t 
more competent by putting them on a faster tr 
The rates of non-practising allowance are also dftter- 
ent from those in force in the Central Health Se ^ 

Posts in the Class I Senior scale and above have iJ 
practising allowance at the rate of 40% subjqdrj(|^ 
to a maximum of Rs. 600 per month, while posts in the 
Class I junior scale have non-practising allowance 
at the rate of 25% subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 
per month for the first 7 years and 30 % from the 8th 
year. The Class II posts carry non-practising all¬ 
owance at the rate of 25 %. Post-graduate quali¬ 
fications are compulsory for all posts in Class I 
senior scale and above. For tlie posts in the lower 
grades the minimum prescribed qualification is M.B.B.S. 
with some experience. For posts in the scale of 
Rs. 400—^950 the rules provide for the grant of four 
advance increments for those with a post-graduate 
degree and two advance increments for those with 
a post-graduate diploma. 


The posts in the faster track are at present in the fol¬ 
lowing scales of pay viz. Rs. 750-1050, Rs. 1100-1400, 
Rs. 1300-1600 and Rs. 1400-1950. The revised scales 
for these posts may be decided by Government having 
regard to all relevant factors. The posts in the 
ale of Rs. 325-800 should be placed in the scale 
s. 650-1200. 

’n case it is decided by Government that Central 
alth Service scales of pay should be allotted, the 
sting posts may be fitted into the revised Central 
ealth Service scales of pay in the manner shown 
’below:— 


ting Scale 


Proposed Scale 


00-950 \ 
^ 0-1050 / 

700-1250'! 
1100-1400 f 
1100-1500 f 
1300-1600J 

1300-1800\ 
1400-1950/ 


Rs. 

. 700-1300 


1050-1800 


1800-2250 


54. The posts of doctors in the Department of 
Labour and Employment are as follows:— 

Table X 


We understand that the department does not 
favour the inclusion of these posts in the Central 
Health Service. The only question to be decided is 
whether the pay scales for the medical posts in this 
department should be fixed on considerations of 
internal relativity with the scientific and engineer¬ 
ing posts in the department or whether external re¬ 
lativity with comparable medical posts outside should 
be the criterion. We understand that some of the 
medical posts are research-oriented and the doctors 
work along with scientific personnel as members of 


Scale of No. of Rate Qualifications 
Designation Pay Posts of and method of 

NPA recruitment 


1. Deputy 
Director 


2. Assistant 
Director 


Rs. 

1100-1400 1 25% By promotion 

from Assis¬ 
tant Director 
with 7 years’ 
experience. 

700-1250 2 25% Direct recruit¬ 

ment, MBBS 
with 5 years’ 
experience. 
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Designation 


3. Deputy 
Director, 
Mines Safety 
(Tndusti ial 
Hygiene) 

4. Junior 
Medical 
Officer 

5. Assistant 
Director/ 
Medical 
Officer 


Table X- 

Scale of ? 
pay 

Rs. 

900-1250 


350-800 


325-800 


Ho. of Rate 
of 

posts NPA 


Qualifications 
and method 
recruitment 


Included in 
Central Health 
Service 


Included in 

Central Health 
Service 

Included in 

Central Health 
Service 


Wc understand that the posts at items 1 and 2 
in the above table have not been included in the 
Central Health Service due to the specialised nature 
of duties attaching to these posts. We recommend 
that these posts may be given the revised scales of 
Rs. 1300—1700 and Rs. 1050—1600 respectively. 

55. The Department of Rehabilitation employs a 
number of Medical Officers primarily in the Danda- 
karnya Project and in the Mana group of Tra^^^ 
Centres. The details of the posts are shown belo^^S 


The posts of Chief of Division and Joint Director 
are filled by transfer on deputation of officers of 
the Central/State Governments, Universities, re¬ 
cognised research institutions of Public Under¬ 
takings having adequate experience of public health 
programmes. While no non-practising allowance is 
attached to these posts. Central Health Service/ 
State Government officers are allowed on appoint¬ 
ment to retain the non-practising allowance admis¬ 
sible to them in the parent cadre. We suggest that 
the Chief of Division and Joint Director may be 
fixed in the scales of Rs. 2000-2250 and Rs. 1300—1700 
respectively on the lines of our recommendation for 
similar posts in the Planning Commission. 

57. There is one post each of Assistant Director 
General of Health Services (Blood Transfusion) and 
Director (Civil Defence) in the scale of Rs. 1300-1600 
in the Ministry of Health. We understand that the 
former post is proposed to be included in the Super¬ 
time Grade II of the Central Health Service. We 
suggest that the post may be placed in the revised 
scale of Rs. 1500-1800 pending its inclusion in the 
Central Health Service. Thereafter, it should be 
allotted the scale for Supertime Grade II or any 
other grade as may be decided by Government. 


Table XI 


Designation 


Chief Medical 
Officer 


Specialist 
Medical Officer 
Medical Officer 


Scale of 
Pay 

Rs. 

675-1300 


425-950 

325-900 

325-800 


No. of 
posts 


Since the above posts have either been included 
or are proposed to be included in the Central Health 
Service we do not consider it necessary to recommend 
the revised pay scales for any temporary ad hoc 
appointments made to these posts pending posting of 
regular Central Health Service officers. 


p ch/vivn post of Director (Civil Defence) is filled by 

on deputation of suitable Army/Central/ 
Government officers, the qualifications being 
^^^^^Myost-graduate degree with 12 years’ standing in 
medical profession. This post is not being 
Remarks f jjii^luded in the Central Health Service in view of 
I f used to induct army officers and the varied nature 

-^^^LJiia^uties. We recommend that this post may be 

- , , . the scale of Rs. 1500—1800. 

posed to 

indued in Centr8|t.t-vr- There are a few posts of doctors in the Far- 

Do. ^l^a Barrage Project and Trisuli Hydel Project 

Do! under the Ministry of Irrigation and Power. As 

Do. the posts in the Farraka Project are on West Bengal 

- scales of pay, we do not make any recommendations 

pr regard. As for the post of Assistant Sur- 

.e Centrn i SS 2®°“ (R®- 325-800) in the Trisuli Project, this may 

l» s™ >l>e scale of Rs. 650-1200. 


Health 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


56. The following posts of doctors exist in the 
Planning Commission:— 


Table XII 


Designation 

Scale of 
Pay 

No. of 
posts 

Remarks 

Chief of Division 

Rs. 

1600-2000 

1 


Joint Diiector 

1100-1400 

1 


Senior Research 
Oflicer 

700-1250 

1 

Included in the 
Specialists’ Grade 
of Central Health 
.Service. 


59. There are 3 posts in the President’s Secre¬ 
tariat in the scales of Rs. 1300-1600, Rs. 675-1150 and 
Rs. 325-800. No non-practising allowance is at pre¬ 
sent attached to these posts. All these posts are 
“personal staff” posts and appointments thereto are 
discretionary. They should be given the scales of 
Rs. 1500—1800, Rs. 1050—1600 and Rs. 650—1200 
respectively. 

60. As regards grant of non-practising allowance 
to the Class I and II medical posts outside the Central 
Health Service and the Railway Medical Service, 
we consider that these posts (except those referred 
to in paragraph 61 infra) should be granted the same 
rates of non-practising allowance as we have recom¬ 
mended for corresponding posts in the Central Health 
Service subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 per month 
and a maximum of Rs. 400 per month. We accor- 
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dingly recommend that these posts may get non- 
practising allowance as follows:—■ 


Table XIII— Contd. 


Pay Scale 


Non-practising Allowance 


Rs. 

650—960 1 
650—1200 y 
700—1300 J 

1050—16001 
1300—1700 j 


700-1600 

(Corresponding to the existing 
scale of Rs. 450—1250 out 
side CHS) 

1050—1800 

(Readers in Armed Forces 
Medical College, Poona) 

1500—1800 and above 


As recommended for GDOs 
Grade II of the Central 
Health Service at corres¬ 
ponding pay levels. 

As recommended for GDOs 
Grade I or Specialists Grade 
II of the Central Health 
Service depending upon 
whether post-graduate quah- 
flcations are required or not. 

As recommended for GDOs 
Grade II and GDOs Grade 
I of the Central Health 
Service. 

As recommended for Specia¬ 
lists Grade II of the Central 
Health Service. 

Rs. 400 per month (fixed) 


The non-practising allowance which would be 
admissible at each pay stage in the revised scales 
is indicated in the Appendix. 

61. The medical posts in the Planning Coran 
do not have any non-practising allowance attacl?® 
them but Central Health Service/State Governn 
Officers are allowed, on appointment, to retain' 
non-practising allowance allowed to them in tf 
parent cadre. Similarly no non-practising allowad 
is attached to the posts in the President’s Sec^ 
tariat. We do not recommend any non-practj ' 
allowance for these posts except that the 
practice in the Planning Commission may 
In regard to the Department of Atomic Energy, 
recommend that the posts which are allotted Cen^flP 
Health Service scales may also get non-practising 
allowance at the corresponding Central Health Ser¬ 
vice rates. Medical posts in the Department which 
are allotted scientific scales of pay should also 
get non-practising allowance at the same rates as 
we have recommended for corresponding Central 
Health Service posts. 


Designation 

Scale of Health Def-Atomic Total 

Pay 

ence 

Energy 



Rs. 





Demonstrator 

335—15—425 + 

43 

28 

_ 

71 


NPA@25% 
of pay subject 






to a minimum 






of Rs. 150 per 
month 





Assistant Clinical 
Pathologist 

Do. 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Medical Officer/ 325—15—475—20- 

- 13 

_ 

_ 

13 

Research Assistant/ 

575 + NPA @ 





Field Instruction/ 

25 % of pay 





Assistants Bacterio- 

subject to a 





legist, etc. 

minimum ot 

Rs. 75 per 
month 





Junior Research 

350—25—575H- 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

Officer 

NPA @ 25 % 
subject to a 
minimum of 

Rs. 150 per 
month 





Registrar 

375—25—425 

88 

— 

_ 

88 

350—25—400 

79 

— 

— 

79 


375-25-^75 

1 

— 

— 

1 

^^^^K^ent Medical 

375(fixed) 

— 

— 

4 

4 



236 

28 

4 

268 


63. All the above posts are filled by direct re- 
|iitraent, the minimum qualification being a medi- 
j,,degree with one year’s experience in some cases, 
duties of Demonstrators are to conduct practical 
fasses for the post-graduate and under-graduate 
3 p«udents and take regular teaching classes for them. 

'^Further, they assist the professors and assistant 
professors in their work. The posts in the scale 
of Rs. 325—575 are in the All India Institute of Hy¬ 
giene and Public Health and those in the scale of 
Rs. 335—425 are inthe Jawaharla] Institute of Post- 
Graduate Medical Education & Research and the 
Armed Forces Medical College, Poona. 


Vn. Class II (non-gazetted) and Class III Medical posts 

62. In this Section we examine the scales of pay 
for the categories of Registrars, Demonstrators 
and a few other Class II (non-gazetted ) and class III 
medical posts in the hospitals and medical colleges. 
The details of these posts are as follows:— 


Table XTII 


Designation 

Scale of 

Pay 

Health Def¬ 
ence 

Atomic Total 
Energy 

Demonstrator 

Rs 

325—15—475—20— 

10 — 

— 10 


575+NPA @ 

25 % subject to 
a minimum of 
Rs. 75 per 
month 




Before the formation of the C!entral Health 
Service, Demonstrators could look forward to pro¬ 
motion as Lecturers in the medical colleges. With 
the inclusion of the teaching posts in the Central 
Health Service, the Demonstrators now have no pro¬ 
motion outlet. The Demonstrators of the All India 
. Institute of Hygiene & Public Health, Calcutta have 
represented that their designation and pay scale 
should be upgraded to those of Lecturers as they 
are performing identical duties, there being no posts 
of Lecturers in the Institute. The Director of the 
Institute has also suggested that some of the posts 
of Demonstrators and allied categories in the Institute 
in the scale of Rs. 325—575 may be designated as 
Lecturers in the Specialists’ Grade of the (Central 
Health Service and others included in GDO Grade 
II of the Central Health Service. The minimum 
qualification for a Lecturer in the Central Health 
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Service is a post-graduate degree or diploma with 
3 to 5 years’ experience. On the other hand, the 
qualification prescribed for the Demonstrators is 
only a Medical Degree. We, therefore, cannot 
support the proposal for equating Demonstrators with 
the Lecturers. Considering, however, that there are 
no avenues of promotion open to the Demonstrators 
and the medical course is of a longer duration as 
compared to other professional courses, we would 
suggest the scale of Rs. 650—960 for the Demonstrators. 

64. The posts of Medical Officer/Research Assis¬ 
tant/Field Instructor/Assistant Bacteriologist etc.— 
all in the scale of Rs. 325—575—are located in the 
All India Institute of Hygiene & Public Health. The 
posts of Assistant Clinical Pathologist (Rs. 335—425) 
and Junior Research Officer (Rs. 350-575) are in the 
Jawaharlal Institute of Post-Graduate Medical Educa¬ 
tion and Research. Since the qualifications, method 
of recruitment and duties of these posts are similar 
to those of Demonstrators, we suggest that these 
posts also should be placed in the scale of Rs. 650--960. 

65. We also recommend that Demonstrators and 
other categories mentioned above should be paid the 
special pay for post-graduate qualifications as innSJ^ 
the case of the Registrars. 

66. The posts of Registrars are filled for a liiffiM®® 
tenure of 3 years. These are basically training p^^M® 
inasmuch as Registrars gain useful clinical experienPP^* 
which enable them to qualify for the higher po^sl iH 
or to complete their post-graduate studies while wo^^ J ! 
ing as Registrars. The duties of Registrars ar^^^y 
supervise the work of the House Surgeons and P|ysi-^^p 
cians working under them and assist the Doctofe^ ^^ 
the O.P.D. *They also take teaching classes for 
House Surgeons/Physicians. While the RegistrSpji^l^ 
in the Willingdon and Safdarjang hospitals are in the 
scale ofRs. 375—25—425, those in the Jawaharlal 
Institute of Post-Graduate Medical Education and 
Research are in the scale of Rs. 350—^25—400. No 
non-practising allowance is attached to these posts. 
However, a special pay of Rs. 100 per month is 
admissible to those having a post-graduate degree 
and Rs. 50 per month to those having a post¬ 
graduate diploma. Having regard to the fact that 
only a three-year scale is necessary for Registrars, 

we recommend that they may be granted the scale of 
Rs. 650—710 corresponding to the first 3 stages of the 
standard Class II scale. There are also 4 posts 
of Resident Medical Officers in the Department of 
Atomic Energy on a fixed pay of Rs. 375. As these 
posts are analogous to those of Registrars in the 
hospitals, we recommend the same scale for them. 

For the post of Registrar (Rs. 375—475) in the All 
India Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabi¬ 
litation (Ministry of Health), however, we recommend 
the lower segment of Class II viz. Rs. 659 -960 as we 
understand that it is not a tenure post. Special 
pay for post-graduate qualifications to the Regis¬ 
trars may continue as at present. 




67. There are a few Class III medical posts for 
which the minimum qualification is a Licentiate in 
Medicine and Surgery. These posts which number 
only 10 are in the scale of Rs. 150-380. Five of these 
posts are in the Ministry of Works & Housing, 3 in 
the Ministry of Finance and one each in the Minis¬ 
tries of Health and Labour & Employment. Non¬ 
practising allowance at the rate of 25 % of pay subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 75 per month is attached to most 
of these posts. This is a residual category as the 
licentiate training course was discontinued in 1963 
and there has been no recruitment to this cadre 
since then. Under the Central Health Service rules, 
all licentiate doctors in the organisations participating 
in the Central Health Service who were appointed 
before 15th May, 1963 and who have rendered 10 
years’ continuous service in a Class II or Class III 
medicalorpublic health post are eligible to be appointed 
to the GDO Grade II cadre of the Central Health 
Service (Rs. 350—900) against 25% of the vacancies 
in th at gr ade reserved for them. We are of the opinion 
that the scale of Rs. 150—380 for licentiate doctors is 
inadequate considering that this scale was abolished 
in the Railways as far back as 1959, as there was diffi¬ 
culty in recruitment on this low remuneration and 
in the Central Health Services rules the scale of 
pay of licentiate officers has been specified as 
350 —600. There are also some posts of licentiates 
f^^^e Ministry of Defence in the scales of Rs. 325— 
^^^'and Rs. 350-600. Giving the weight to all 
^^feors, we recommend for these posts the scale of 
Ml. 650—960. 

JlT recommend non-practising allowance at the 
n following rates for the medical posts on the scale 
ajiffe Rs. 650-960. There would be no non-practising 
fj^awance for the Registrar however. 


' 8 stages 
stage onwards 


Rs. 150 per month 
Rs. 200 per month 


Vni Dental Surgeons 

68. The strength and composition of the cadre 
of Dental Surgeons and Dentists and its distribu¬ 
tion among the various departments are shown in the 
following table:— 


Table XIV 


Designation 


Scale of 
Pay 


Number of posts 

, _ * _ 

Health Labour Rail- 
& way! 
Employ¬ 
ment 


Professor 
Staff Suigeon 
(Dental) 
Dental 
Surgeon 

Dental 1 
Surgeon )■ 
Dentist J 


1100—1400 

700—1250 

700—1150 


375—900 


'Out Patients Department 





Table XlV—Contd. 



Designation 

Scale of 
Pay 

Number of 

Posts 


Health Labour 

Rail- 

Total 



& 

ways 




Employ¬ 

ment 




Rs. 




Junior Staff ) 
Surgeon ^ 

(Dental) J 


2 — 

— 

2 

Assistant 1 
Medical 1 
Officers j 
(Dental)/ y 

350-900 


21 

21 

Dental j 

Surgeon J 
Dental 

Surgeon 

350-800 

3 — 

— 

3 

Dental 

Surgeon/ 

Assistant 

Dental 

325-800 

3 3 


6 

Surgeon, 

Grade 1 





Total; 


13 4 

21 

38 


With the exception of the posts of Staff Sud 
(Dental) and Junior Staff Surgeon (Dental) air 
above posts are filled by direct recruitment. Wf 
the post of Staff Surgeon (Dental) is filled by pi* 
motion from the grade of Junior Staff Surgeon (DentalJ^ 
the latter is filled by direct recruitment and by, 
promotion in equal proportion. The minimum^ 
qualification for recruitment to posts in the grades of; 
Rs. 325-800 & Rs. 350-800/900 is a degree in Deiii^’ 
Surgery (BDS) with post-graduate training in sol; 
cases. For posts in the scale of Rs. 375-900 and abovg 
post-graduate qualification or training is essentia 

69. The main demand of the Indian Dental Asso¬ 
ciation and other bodies representing the Dental 
Surgeons is for parity with the Central Health Service 
in regard to scales of pay and non-practising allowance. 
The Associations have argued that prior to the cons¬ 
titution of the Central Health Service there was 
identity in regard to pay scales and non-practising 
allowance between the medical officers and dentists 
and that in several State Governments, dentists and 
medical officers are treated alike. The departmental 
witnesses were, however, not in favour of any such 
parity. 

We have examined the matter carefully. The 
B.D.S. Course is of four years’ duration whereas the 
M.B.B.S. Course is of 5|- years’ duration (including 
one year’s internship). On the other hand, unlike 
the GDO Grade II, the Dentists are required to possess 
three years’ experience with preferably post-graduate 
qualification or training, which would off-set the 
shorter period of their training as compared to M.B.- 
B.S. doctors. The scope and content of the M.B.B.S. 
Course is, however, of a higher standard and also 
covers a much wider range. The duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of M.B.B.S. doctors are also much more 


onerous than those of Dental Surgeons. These consi¬ 
derations would justify a differentiation in pay scales 
and non-practising allowance between M.B.B.S. 
doctors and Dentists. On the other hand, most of 
the State Governments and Public Sector Under¬ 
takings do not make any distinction between these 
two categories. In the Armed Forces the pay of 
officers of the Army Dental Corps is lower as com¬ 
pared to that of the Army Medical Corps Officers. 
Our overall assessment is that a differential in the level 
of remuneration between dentists and M.B.B.S. 
doctors would be justified. 

70. We recommend that dentists under the Minis¬ 
try of Health and the Department of Labour and 
Employment in the scales of Rs. 375-900, Rs. 350-900, 
Rs. 350-800 and Rs. 325-800 may be given the scale of 
Rs. 650-1200. For the two posts of Junior Staff 
Sui'geon (Rs. 375-900) which are partly filled by 
promotion and for the post of Staff Surgeon ^Dental) 
in the scale of Rs. 700-1250 we would recommend 
improved scales of Rs. 900-1400 and Rs. 1300-1700 
respectively, as the dentists should have some posts 
at these levels also. The post of Dental Surgeon 
(Rs. 700-1150) may be equated to GDO Grade I 
and granted the scale of Rs. 1050-1600. There is 
a post of Professor of Dentistry in Jawaharlal Insti- 
of Post-Graduate Medical Education and Re- 
(Ministry of Health) which is filled by direct 
Itment from candidates possessing first class 
-graduate degree and 6 years’ teaching and clinical 
erience. In conformity with our recommendation 
mother Section that non-medical professors should 
placed in the scale of Rs. 1500-2000, we suggest 
lymt the post of Professor of Dentistry may also be 
’*"|arly dealt with. 

I. The Dental Surgeons on the Railways formed 
of a common cadre of Medical Officers till 
11966. Subsequently, when the pay scale of 
Medical Officers (Assistant Surgeons Grade I) was 
revised to Rs. 350-900 and they were designated as 
AMOs following the reorganisation of the Central 
Health Service, a similar revision was not effected 
in the case of dentists. Some of the Dental Surgeons 
who felt aggrieved by this discrimination took the 
matter to the High Courts which upheld their conten¬ 
tion that they should be treated on the same footing 
as AMOs. In view of this decision, we understand 
that all Dental Surgeons have now been brought on 
the same scale as AMOs viz. Rs. 350-900, but that 
future recruitment will be in the scale of Rs. 325-800. 
For the Dental Surgeons in the Railways also we 
recommend the scale of Rs. 650-1200 with 10% of the 
posts on a Selection Grade of Rs. 900-1400. 

72. The Dental Surgeons have complained that 
they have no avenue of promotion and that most of 
them would have to retire in the recruitment grade 
itself. On this ground they have asked for formation 
of a separate dental cadre. The Department of 
Health has explained that it is not possible to form a 
viable cadre for dentists due to the small number of 
posts and the distribution of the existing posts among 
different establishments. We understand that the 
department is, however, considering the question of 
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provision of consultants and specialists in dentistry 
so as to provide an avenue of promotion. This would 
meet the demand for promotion outlets to some extent. 

73. We find that there is no uniform practice in 
regard to the rate of non-practising allowance ad¬ 
missible to Dentists in various departments. On 
the Railways, non-practising allowance is granted to 
the Dentists at the rate of 33 subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 150/- per month, whereas in the Ministry 
of Health, the rate of non-practising allowance is 


practising allowance for Dental Surgeons! 


Pay Scale 


Rate of non-practis¬ 
ing allowance 

Rs. 


Rs. 

650-1200 

1 to 8 stages 

150 per month 


9 to 13 stages 

200 per month 


14th stage onwards 

250 per month 

900-1400 

1 to 5 stages 

200 pel month 


6 to 10 stages 

250 per month 


11th stage onwards 

300 per month 

1050-1600 

1 to 5 stages 

250 per month 


6 to 10 stages 

300 per month 


11th stage onwards 

350 per month 

1300-1700 

1 to 5 stages 

6th stage onwards 

300 per month 

350 per month 

1500-2000 

400 per month (fixed) 


25% subject to a minimum of Rs. 150/- per month. 

In the Ministry of Labour & Employment also the 
rate is 25% except for one post, which has been given 
non-practising allowance at 33}%. The non¬ 
practising allowance admissible to Army Dental 
Corps (ADC) oflScers is 25% for the first seven years 
and 33J% thereafter subject to a minimum of Rs. 

150 per month and a maximum of Rs 400 per month 
as against 25% for the first seven years, 33}% for 
the next eight years and 50% thereafter subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 600/- per month admissible to 
Medical Corps. We consider that Dental Sur, 
should be granted non-practising allowance at 
same rates as admissible to officers of the correspond? 
grades of the Central Health Service but subje(||; j 
to a maximum of Rs. 400. per month. We acco:"^ 
dingly recommend the following rates of 


For the sake of convenience, non-practising allowance 
that would be admissible at various pay stages in the 
above pay scales has been indicated in the Appendix. 

74. We recommend that, as in the case of Central 
Health Service, the Dental Surgeons in the scales of 
Rs. 650-1200, Rs. 900-1400 and Rs. 1050-1600 shouH 
be granted a qualification pay of Rs. 50/- per month 
for possessing a post-graduate diploma and Rs. 
100/- per month for possessing a post-graduate 
degree, whether acquired before entry into Govern¬ 
ment service or subsequently provided such a quali¬ 
fication in not stipulated as an essential qualification 
,^employment ij the post concerned. 

physicians of Indigenous Systems of Medicine 
' Homeopaths 

p5. While the bulk of the Medical Officers 
rployed under the Government of India belong to 
^e Allopathic System of Medicine, there are a few 
^ifelonging to the Indegenous Systems of Medicine 
■ 1) and Homeopathy. Their number and 
£s of pay are as follows:— 


Designation 


Scale of pay 


‘ Ministry 




Ayurveda Homeo¬ 
pathy 


Unani Sidha 


Total 


Rs. 


Adviser (Indegenous 

Systems of Medicine) 

1300-1600 with Special 
pay of Rs. 200 per 
month 

Health 



1 

— 

— 


1 

Senior Research Officer 

700-40-1100-50/2-1250 

Health 



2 

_ 

1 

__ 

3 

Research Officer , 

350-680 

Health 



2 

1 

3 

1 

7 

Research Assistant 

210-425 

Health 



3 

1 

2 

_ 

6 

Physician (Central 
Government Health 
Scheme) 

325-800+NPA @ 25% 
subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 150 per month 

Health 



13 

5 

— 

— 

18 

Vaid Superintendent 

Do. 

Labour 

& 

Employment 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

Senior Ayurvedic Vaid/ 
Ayurvedic Manager 

250-10-290-15-530 

Labour 

& 

Employment 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Ayurvedic Vaid . 

168-8-280-10-300 + 

NPA @ 25% of pay 
subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 75/- per month 

Labour 

& 

Employment 

59 




59 


Total ... 83 7 6 1 97 


76. We understand that there are two types of 
training courses in Ayurveda viz. a Degree Course 
and a Diploma Course. The minimum qualification 
for admission to both the courses is Matric but the 
Degree Course is 5 to 5| years’ duration while the 
Diploma Course is of 3 to 4 years’ duration. The 


period of training for the post-graduate degree 
Course is 3 years and for the post-graduate diploma 
2 years. No. compulsory perod of internships, 
following the degree or diploma Course seems to 
have been prescribed. The lowest training course 
is that of Sahayak Vaid for which the minimum 
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qualification is Middle Pass and the period of training 
is 2 years. This corresponds to the Pharmacists’ 
Course under the Allopathic System of Medicines. 

77. Research Staff; The Adviser (Indigenous Systems 
of Medicine) advises the Government of India on 
policy matters relating to the proper development 
of the indigenous systems of medicine. The quali¬ 
fication's prescribed for the post of Adviser are 
Ayurvedacharya or a medical qualification included 
in the Indian Medical Council Act, 1956 and a post¬ 
graduate degree or diploma in Ayurveda with good 
knowledge of Sanskrit and English and 15 years’ 
professional, administrative or teaching experience 
in Ayurveda. According to the Department of 
Health the duties of the Adviser have undergone a 
basic change in that he has become the executive 
head of a small department in addition to his advisory 
role. He is also functioning as the ex-officio Director 
of the Central Council for Research in Indian Medi¬ 
cine and Homeopathy which consists of 5 Directors 
(Rs. 1300-1600) and 6 Deputy Directors (Rs. 1100- 
1400). Giving due weight to all factors we 


of 5 years’ experience in addition to a degree or 
diploma in the relevant system may be prescribed 
for this category of posts. We recommend the 
the scale of Rs. 650-1200 for Research Officers. 
The Research Assistants are recruited direct from 
diploma or degree holders in the concerned system. 
For them we recommend the scale of Rs. 425-700. 

80. Clinical Staff; There are a few posts of 
Ayurvedic and Homeopathic Physicians in the 
Central Government Health Scheme dispensaries 
and in the Ministry of Labour & Employment. 
These are in the scale of Rs. 325-800. The posts in 
Central Government Health Scheme are filled by 
direct recruitment, the qualifications required being 
a diploma with 5 years’ experience. For the post 
of Vaid Superintendent in the Ministry of Labour 
& Employment, the prescribed qualification is a 
degree. In our opinion the qualifications for posts 
in the Central Government Health Scheme are not 
commensurate with the scale of pay of the posts. 


recommend that the pay scale of the Adviser (ISM) -ru a 

be revised to Rs. 1800-2250. No special pay or i, and Homeopathic Physicians 

non-practising allowance will be given in addition. , practitioners of Al¬ 

lopathic System of Medicine in regard to pay scales 

78. Below the Adviser (ISM) there are 3 posts of , non-practising allowance. Secretary, 

Senior Research Officers which are filled by proimtj^^i Health also supported this demand 

tion of Research Officers, failing which by his oral evidence and stressed the need for- 

recruitment. Qualifications for direct recruit^Kffi^^SRjw^^ equal treatment to both the indigenous systems 
the posts of Senior Research Officer (Ayurv^®^^^^^w^'‘^^cine and the allopathic system. We find 
are a degree or diploma in Ayurveda plus a to accept this proposal in view of the 

graduate qualification and 5 years’ research experienc^'pj^^^^®*' 5 ^^ces in qualifications, period, of training and 
For promotees 5 years’ service as Research Officer 4 »_ icWnditions of service of the practitioners of the two 

necessary. For the post of Senior Research Officer medicine. Taking into consideration 

(Unani) a minimum of 7 years’ experience is necessa^^sL^^fei[he factors, we suggest that the physicians in 
in addition to a degree or a diploma in Unani TGovernment Health Scheme dispensaries 
No post-graduate qualification is required for Vaid Superintendent in the Ministry of Labour 

post. We recommend these posts be allotted iPniployment be allotted the scale of Rs. 650-1200. 

scale of Rs. 1050-1600. ggOa *^he Central Government Health Scheme 

■T^j’sicians are eligible for appointment as Senior 
79. Tne posts of Research Officers (Ayurveda/ Research Officers only on deputation basis. We 

Unani) are filled to the extent of 60% and 50% res- recommend that they should be provided an avenue 

pectively by promotion of Research Assistants of promotion to the posts of Senior Research Officers 

(Rs. 210-425) with 3 years’ service. The remaining in the Department of Health, 

vacancies are filled by direct recruitment. While 


a post-graduate degree or diploma with 3 years’ 
research experience is essential for the post of Re¬ 
search Officer (Ayurveda), a degree or diploma with 
3 years’ experience is considered adequate for the 
post of Research Officer (Unani). The post of 
Research Officer (Homeo) is filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment from among degree or diploma holders in 
homeopathy with 5 years’ teaching experience. The 
post of Research Officer (Sidha) is also filled direct, 
the qualifications being a licentiate in Indian Medi¬ 
cine or a graduate of the College of Indian Medicine 
with Sidha as the main group and two years’ 
experience. We find that the qualifications of Re¬ 
search Officers (Unani/Sidha) are not comparable to 
those of Research Officer (Ayurveda) for which post¬ 
graduate qualification is necessary or Research 
Officer (Homeo) for which a minimum experience 
of 5 years is necessary. We consider that it would 
be desirable to provide for a post-graduate degree 
or diploma as an essential qualification for the 
posts of Research Officers in all the branches of 
medicine for direct recruitment as well as for promo¬ 
tion. In case this is not found feasible, a minimum 


81. In the Ministry of Labour & Employment 
below the grade of Vaid Superintendent, there are 
a few posts of Senior Ayurvedic Vaid (Rs. 250-530) 
and Ayurvedic Vaid (Rs. 168-300). The posts of 
Senior Vaid are filled by promotion of Vaids. 
Some posts of Vaids are filled by promotion of 
Ayurvedic Compounders (Rs. 95-155) and some 
by direct recruitment from amongst diploma holders 
in Ayurveda. The minimum qualifications for 
Ayurvedic Compounders is a two-year diploma in 
Ayurveda (Sahayak Vaid). For the Senior Ayurvedic 
Vaid and the Ayurvedic Vaids respectively, we 
suggest the scale of Rs. 550-900 and Rs. 425-640. 

82. We find that no uniform practice is being 
followed in regard to the grant of non-practising 
allowance to the physicians of indigenous medicine. 
While no non-practising allowance is attached to 
the post of Adviser (ISM) and the research staff in 
the Department of Health, the Central Government 
Health Scheme physicians and Vaid Superintendent 
are getting non-practising allowance at the rate of 
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25% of pay subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 per 
month. Ayurvedic Vaids are also entitled to non- 
practising allowance at the rate of 25% of pay 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 75 per month. No 
non-practising allowance is, however, attached to 
the post of Senior Ayurvedic Vaid/Ayurvedic Manager 
(Rs. 250-530). 

83. There is no rational basis for the existing 
diversity of practice in regard to the grant of non¬ 
practising allowance. We understand that the 
Central Council for Research in Indian Medicine & 
Homeopathy which is-an autonomous body deriving 
its funds from Central Government has granted 
non-practising allowance at a uniform rate of 25% 
subject to a minimum of Rs. 150 and a maximum 
of Rs. 400 for all its employees holding qualifications 
in the Indigenous Systems of Medicine. For Re¬ 
search Assistants (Rs. 210-425) the rate of non¬ 
practising allowance is 25% subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 75 and a maximum of Rs. 100 per month. In 


para-medical categories (Class III posts) is 10,797 
as compared to 4,186 at the time of the Second Pay 
Commission. 

86. Health is basically a State subject and the 
number of medical and para-medical staff employed 
by the State Governments is much larger than the 
number under the Central Government. In making 
our recommendations, we have kept in view the 
existing desparities in the standards of remuneration 
in the Central Government and the State Govern¬ 
ments and the possible repercussions of their in¬ 
crease on the State Governments. 

(a) Nursing Staff 

87. The number and scales of pay of the nursing 
staff employed in various departments are shown in 
the table below 


the case of Allopathic Doctors, having regard to 
vario^ considerations, we have recommended that - 
private practice should be prohibited and that instead 
they should be granted non-practising allowance. 

We do not think that the same considerations apply 
or apply with equal force in the case of practitioners 
of indigenous systems of medicine. The scope for 
abuse of the facility of private practice by 
also appears to be limited. Besides, since the^^^^S 
vernment is trying to popularise and encourage^^s^^ffljB 
indigenous systems of medicine, prohibition 
private practice may not further this objective. 
therefore, recommend that no non-practising 
lowance should be attached to the posts belonginl J w \i 
to the indigenous systems of medicine and homeopathA. 1^ j 
Non-practising allowance, wherever admissible 
present, should also be withdrawn. Instead, 
staff practisi.ng or specialising in indigenous syst^^^^^ 
of medicine and homeopathy should be allow ed”y[^ 
the facility of private practice subject to the condR’^nN 
tion that such private practice would not be per¬ 
mitted during office hours or duty hours if on emer¬ 
gency duty, or in Government dispensaries/hospitals. 

Such private practice should not also interfere in 


Table XVI 


Rail- Health Def- La- Others Total 
way ence hour 

& 

Emp¬ 

loy¬ 

ment 


S ns (Rs. 590-30- 
35-900) 

ns (Rs. 450-25- 

iMatron/Tutor (Rs. 370- 
^19-450-25-475) 
^^icn/Assistant 
i'i‘r'M&on/Tutor/Sister- 
a^harge (Rs. 250-10 
pi@90-15-380) 
sW^sing Sisters/Public 
^"’Health Nurse (Rs. 

210-10-290-15-320) 
Staff Nurses (Rs. 150- 
5-175-6-205-7-240- 
8-280) 


any other way with the due performance of their 
official duties. 

84. We recommend that, as in the case of allo- 


(Rs. 150-5-175-6-205) — 3 158 — 1 162 

Non-Resident Nurses — 28 — — 18 46 

(Rs. 125-3-131-4- 
155) 


pathic doctors and dental surgeons, officers belonging 
to the indigenous systems of medicine and homeo¬ 
pathy in the scale of Rs. 650-1200 may be granted 
a qualification pay of Rs. 50 per month for possessing 
a post-graduate diploma and Rs. 100 per month for 
possessing a post-graduate degree whether acquired 
before entry into Government service or subsequently 
provided such a qualification has not been pres¬ 
cribed as an essential qualification for appointment 
to the post. 


Auxiliary Nurses/Mid- 527 54 78 84 99 Sdn 

wives (Rs. 110-3-131 
-4-155) 

Dais (Rs. 10.5-155) 5 — — _ _ 5 

Dais (Rs. 80-1-85-2- — 14 — _ 14 

95-3-110) 

Others ... — 8 5 22 36 71 

Total . 3033 1247 452 406 417 5555 


X. Para Medical Categories 

85. We discuss in this Section the para-medical 
categories of Nursing Staff, Health Visitors, Physio 
and Occupational Therapists, Pharmacists, X-Ray 
Staff, Dressers and Health and Sanitary Inspectors. 
The Laboratory Technicians and Assistants have 
been dealt with, along with the scientific assistants, 
in a separate chapter*. The total strength of the 

*Chapter 15 


88. Direct recruitment is generally made in the 
grade of Rs. 150-280 as Staff Nurses. The minimum 
qualification is Matriculation with Nursing ‘A’ 
Certificate. The period of training is 3 1/2 years. 
The posts in the higher grades, are usually filled by 
promotion except that 50% of the posts of Public 
Health Nurses and Tutors are filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment from amongst registered nurses possessing a 
certificate in Public Health Nursing or training in 
Tutor’s Course. The posts of Auxiliary Nurses/Mid- 
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wives are also filled by direct recruitment, the quali- 91. The Associations of nursing staff have conten- 

fication being education up to Middle School standard ded that the existing pay scales are not commensurate 

and two years’ training. with their educational qualifications, professional 

training, workload and responsibilities, the physical 

89. The duties of nursing staff include proper and mental strain and health hazards involved. They 

nursing and care of patients, their pre-operative have suggested that on account of the meagre promo- 

and post-operative care and assistance to medical tion prospects available to this category, there should 

officers in clinical tests and medical procedures, etc. be a selection grade for Staff Nurses to the extent of 

A Staff Nurse may be having 6 to 20 beds to look after. 25% to which promotion should be automatic after 

Nursing Sisters are usually placed in charge of a ward a service of 5 to 8 years. The Railway Nurses Asso- 

with 5 to 6 Staff Nurses under them. Matrons su- elation has referred to the non-availability of gazetted 

pervise the work of nurses, dressers, hospital att- posts unlike in the Ministry of Health and has sugges- 

endants and other subordinate staffand are responsible ted creation of a post of Chief Nurse in each Rail- 

for the overall efficiency of nursing facilities and clean- way and in the Railway Board. 

liness of the hospital. 

92. According to information furnished to us, 

90. Nursing staff attached to hospitals are paid 12.1%, of the total number of nurses under the Minis- 

messing allowance at varying rates. However, iry of Health resigned during the five-year period 

auxiliary nurses, midwives, non-resident nurses, 1966-70. This, we understand, was partly due to 

nurses working in Central Government Health Scheme marriage and partly due to opportunities for employ- 

dispensaries and health visitors are not entitled to ment abroad on much better terms. However, we 

this allowance. In the Ministry of Health the rate are convinced that dissatisfaction with pay and 

of messing allowance is Rs. 60 per month with prospects in hospital nursing has also contributed 

Dearness Allowance and City Compensatory Allow- to the departure of the staff and that there is need to 

ance at 80 % of the full rates. In the Railways, the attract and retain better quality of nurses. We 

rate is Rs. 45 per month for Staff Nurses and Nursing have, therefore, considered it necessary to improve the 

Sisters and Rs. 50 per month for Matrons and Sis-_ pay scales of nursing staff in all the grades so as to 

ters-in-charge with full Dearness Allowance and C^^^i^ake the profession more attractive. In particular. 
Compensatory Allowance. In the Defence Mi^ »>gS ^^have kept in view the n^d to make pay at the point 
in some of the organisations, civilian nurses entry into the nursing profession sufficiently 

30 per month messing allowance with half Dejro^jj^^^gPractive. 

Allowance. The rationale for payment of a sep^^^^S^KW 

messing allowance to nurses is stated to be 93. In the Railways, there is no hospital with a 

It is intended to be an incentive to attract candiddiql ry u^ed strength of 400 or more. Hospitals with 200 or 
to the profession. It is also intended to subsiJ^J In Matrons in the scale of Rs. 450-575. 

the cost of extra nourishment needed by nnrcpg with 100 to 200 beds and central hospitals of 
are exposed to health hazards. Both these grdM^^^y^al Railways are in the charge of Matrons in the 
can be questioned. The incentive character of Rs. 370-475. In hospitals with less than 100 

allowanee will continue even if the allowance as'ljii^ ^sM i ^ ds, Matrons are in the scale of Rs. 250-380. We 
is abolished after making a corresponding addifemw Railway yardstick for allocation of 

to the pay. As regards the messing allowance b^g ‘^'^pay scales for Matrons according to the strength 
intended to provide better nourishment against of hospital beds suitable for adoption generally, 

health hazards, a counter argument is that other 

para-medical categories also are exposed to health In the Central Government hospitals which have 

hazards but they are not granted similar compensation. 400 or more beds, Matrons-in-Charge are in the 

The Tamil Nadu Pay Commission which examined scale of Rs. 590-900. The posts of Matrons-in-Charge 

this matter at some length observed that there was no are usually filled by promotion of Assistant Matrons 

logic behind the payment of a separate allowance for in the scale of Rs. 250-380. Considering the wide 

meeting expenditure on food. Some of the State range of their duties and responsibilities and also 

Governments viz. Orissa, West Bengal, Kerala, Bihar the fact that some of these hospitals have a 

and Jammu and Kashmir are not paying a messing bed strength of between 700 to 1200, we think that 

allowance. Considering all factors we recommend an improvement in their scale is justified. We 

that messing allowance should not be continued as accordingly recommend that these posts should be 

a separate allowance in future but should be merged given Class I Junior Scale viz., Rs. 700-1300. A 

in the pay scales and dearness allowance and city minimum increase in pay of Rs. 150 per month 

compensatory allowance (wherever admissible) should be provided on promotion as Matron-in-Charge 

should be paid to the nursing staff in full at the same from the grade of Assistant Matrons in the existing 

rates as applicable to other employees. Merger of scale of Rs. 250-380. 

the messing allowance with pay would have the 

advantage of showing the true value of the post. 94. We are not satisfied that there is need for 

Besides, there would be certain indirect advantages a Selection Grade for the Staff Nurses, as in the major 

so far as the employees are concerned e.g. this departments viz.. Railways and Health, the pro- 

would normally result in higher entitlement to pen- portion of posts of Nursing Sisters is about 25 % of 

sionary benefits, city compensatory allowance, house the number of posts of Staff Nurses. As regards 

rent allowance and travelling allowance. Further the demand for gazetted posts of Matrons in the Rail- 

dearness allowance will be admissible on the com- ways, this is being taken care of by our recommenda- 

ponent of pay also should an increase in the cost of tion for upgradation of the posts of Matrons in the 

living necessitate a revival of the dearness allowance, scale of Rs. 450-575 to Class II standard scale, 
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95. Having regard to all the relevant factors 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs we recorn- 
mend the following scales of pay for the Nursing 
Staff. 


Existing Scale 
Rs. 

590-900 . 
450-575 . 
370-475 . 
250-380 
210-320 

150-2801 

150-205/ 


Proposed Scale 


Rs 

700-1300 

650-1200 

700-900 

550-750 

455-700 

425-640 


96. There is a category of Non-resident Nurses 
who are in the pay scale of Rs. 125-155. They possess 
the same qualifications as Staff Nurses, but unlike 
Staff Nurses, they work only for six hours during the 
day in the OPDS* and dispensaries without any 
liability for night duty or for work on Sundays and 
holidays. They are not entitled to messing allowance 
though they get uniform and washing allowances. 
Considering their qualifications, we recommend for 
them an improved scale of Rs. 330-480. For the 
Auxiliary Nurses/Midwives who are of Middle School 
standard with 2 years’ experience we suggest the 
scale of Rs. 260-350. 

97. Dais (Rs. 80-110) : The duties of Dair^ai^ ^ 
to conduct normal deliveries and maintain 

records. They are usually appointed direct)®^^^j| 
prescribed qualifications being middle pass with 
experience in maternity work. No formal tra^^^ra 
course is insisted upon. This is a vestigial categ^w^w 
and is being replaced by Auxiliary Nurses/Midwi'^m L ij 
We recommend that these posts should be place^^J » 
the scale of Rs. 200-260. For the 5 posts of 
the Railways (Rs. 105-155), for which the qualifi&itopWi^) 
is a diploma in Nursing/Dai’s Course, we recomfegfe^ 
the scale of Rs. 260-350. 

98. There are also 71 posts distributed in 
non-standard scales. Of these, 20 posts are in 
the Farakka Barrage Project and are manned by staff 
obtained on deputation from the Government of 
West Bengal. In view of the temporary character 
of these posts, the existing arrangements might 


Designation 

Department 

Scale of No. 
Pay posts 

of Propcscd 
scale 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Nursing Sister 

Rehabilitation 

150- 300 6' 

1 


Staff Nurse 

Labour & 

150-300 6 

1 



Employment 


V 

425-640 

Senior Nurse 

Defence 

150-240 4 

1 


Matron 

Social Welfare 

130-300 ]_ 

1 


Assistant Matron 

P&T 

105-135 1 


260-350 

Nurse 

Labour & 

70-85 41 




Employment 





Social Welfare 

70-85 3 



Dai . 

President’s 

70-95 3 

1- 

190-240 


Secretariat 


1 


Midwife 

. Home Affairs 

70-85 2 



Dai 

. Labour & 

70-8510^ 

1 



Employment 




Total 51 




99. A suggestion has been made that nurses 
attached to operation theatres and intensive care 
units etc. should be given a special pay as their 
duties are more arduous and responsible than those 
of other nurses. We recommend a special pay of 
Rs. 30 per month for nurses working in these 

^special positions. Government may devise suitable 
l^^eria for the application of this recommendation. 

100. In the Railways, nursing staff possessing 
Sc. (Nursing) degree are granted two advance 

wji^ncrements. During evidence, the Secretary, Minis- 
id of Health, expressed himself in favour of providing 

(incentive to nurses to acquire higher qualifications, 
fact, he was of the view that the minimum quali- 
i 29 yP|tion for recruitment as staff nurses should be raised 
'" 'Vi/?- (Nursing) and the level of remuneration also 
l^drevised suitably. We recommend that nursing staff 
■aTj^'ho possess at the time of recruitment or acquire 
''^Subsequently a degree in Nursing should be granted 
two advanced increments provided they are not 
required to possess it as a condition of their 
employment. 


continue. The distribution of the remaining 51 
posts along with the revised scales recommended by 
us is given below :— 

Table XVII 


Designation 

Department 

Scale of No. of Proposed 
pay posts scale 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Senior Nurse 
Public Health 

Health 

350-575 

1 650-960 

Senior Nursing 
Supervisor, 
Public Health 

Health 

350-525 

1 650-960 

Junior Nursing 
Supervisor, 
Public Health 

Health 

335-425 

n 

i- 700-900 

Nursing Super¬ 
visor, Public 
Health 

Health 

325-430 

2j 

Sister-Tutor 

Labour & 
Employment 

300-380 

k 455-700 

Nurse, Public 
Health 

Health 

210-425 

3J 

Nurse, Public 
Health 

Defence 

210-380 

1 -do- 


*Out Patients Departments. 


101. Some employees have demanded that 
nurses working in infectious diseases wards, mental 
wards or those coming in contact with radium and 
X-ray equipment should be granted a risk allowance 
due to the hazards faced by them. The very pro¬ 
fession of nurses involves their coming into contact 
with patients suffering from infectious and contagious 
diseases. We do not think nurses are exposed to a 
greater risk of infection or injury than other para¬ 
medical categories. We, therefore, do not see any 
justification for the grant of risk allowance to the 
nursing staff. 


102, A point of difference between the Railways 
and other Ministries is that in the Railways nursing 
staff are entitled to night duty allowance. Since 
night duty is inherent in their profession, we have 
kept this consideration in view in recommending 
scales of pay for various categories of nurses We 
therefore, consider that nursing staff should rtot be 
granted any night duty allowance. 
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103. Nurses are provided free furnished accom¬ 
modation in the hostels attached to hospitals under 
the Ministry of Health. This facility is not available 
in other Ministries. Married Nurses are granted 
permission to stay outside. In view of their liability 
for night duty, nurses have asked for rent free acco¬ 
mmodation near the hospital or free transport from 
their residence to place of duty and back for those on 
night duty. We would suggest that Government 
should treat nursing Staff who are liable for night 
duty as “essential” for the purpose of priority allot¬ 
ment of accommodation. As regards provision of 
free transport for nurses on night duty, we have dealt 
with this matter in Chapter 56 of this Report. 


107. The duties of Health Visitors are pre-natal 
and post-natal care of and advice to expectant mothers, 
care of infants and assistance in the family planning 
work. They have to maintain maternity and child 
health centres and their duties also include vaccina¬ 
tion and inoculation. 

108. Having regard to the qualifications and 
period of training we recommend for these posts 
the scale of Rs. 330-560. In view, however, of the 
fact that they have no avenue of promotion, we fur¬ 
ther recommend that 20% of the posts may be placed 
in a Selection Grade of Rs. 425-640. 


104. The employees associations have also 
demanded an improvement in the rates of uniform 
allowance. At present, the Railways grant a uniform 
allownce of Rs. 110 per annum for Staff Nurses and 
Nursing Sisters and Rs. 130 per annum for Matrons 
and Sisters-in-charge. The corresponding rates 
in the Health Ministry are Rs. 100 and Rs. 150 per 
annum respectively. These rates which were fixed 
in 1961 in the Railways and in 1966 in the Health 
Ministry are said to have become out of date and in¬ 
adequate. Having regard to the general increase 
in the cost of material, stitching charges etc., we are 
of the opinion that the uniform allowance shoul' 
increased to Rs. 150 per annum for nurses and' 

200 per annum for Matrons in all the departme: 

(b) Health Visitors 

105. The post of Health Visitors are distribut 
as shown in the table below :— 


Table XVIII 



(c) Physiotherapists and Occupational Therapists 

109. Though Physiotherapists and Occupational 
Therapists are on identical scales of pay and are con¬ 
cerned primarily with orthopaedic cases, they belong 
to different branches. Each branch has teaching and 
clinical posts. The number and the more prevalent 
scales of pay of Physiotherapists and Occupational 
Therapists in the various Ministries of the Government 
of India are given in the table below : 

Table XIX 


Health Def- Rail- Others Total 
ence ways 


Def- Rail- Health La- 
ence ways hour 

& 

Emp¬ 

loy¬ 

ment 


Others Total 


Health Visitor 

(i) Rs. 180-10-280 

(ii) Rs. 150-5-175-6- 
205-7-240-8-280 

Others 

(i) Rs. 205-7-240-8-1 
280 

(ii) Rs. 150-5-160-8- 
280 

(iii) Rs. 150-5-175-6- 
205-7-240 

(iv) Rs. 130-5-175-6- 
205-7-212 

Total 


141 


76 53 


27 

10 


27 

281 


Jffloi Physiotherapist . 

900/375-900/375-800) 
etturer in Physiotherapy 
',%T0-450-25-575/350-25- 

I Physiotherapist . 
5-475-20-575) 
ysiotherapist . 
^^10-290-15-380) 

Senior Occupational Therapist 
(375-900/350-900) 

Lecturer in Occupational 
Therapy 

(350-20-450-25-575/350-25- 
575) 

Occupational Therapist/ 
Assistant Lecturer in 
Occupational Therapy 
(250-10-290-15-380) 

Others (i) 250-470 1 

(ii) 210-425 } . . 

(ii) 270-475 J 

Total 


20 — 


— — 10 — 


19 


17 


2 — — 


2 — 


10 


24 

2 

10 

40 

2 

2 

20 


45 


46 


15 


108 


— 12 


25 


141 76 65 41 


10 333 


110. The basic qualification for Physiotherapists 
and Occupational Therapists is three-year degree or , 
diploma training course after I.Sc./Pre-Medical and 
3 months’ internship in the respective fields. Those 
in the training institutions are required to have 
a post-graduate degree or diploma with some ex¬ 
perience. 


106. Recruitment is generally made from among 
candidates who are matriculates and have undergone 
a traming course of 2| years’ duration. The posts 
are filled by direct recruitment in all the Ministries. 
There is no avenue of promotion beyond the re¬ 
cruitment grade. 


111. The duties of Physiotherapists are to assist 
in the diagnostic procedures and treatment of patients 
of orthopaedic, neurological, medical and surgical 
conditions and rehabilitation of the physically handi¬ 
capped by means of hydro-therapy, heat therapy, 
electro-therapy, exercise therapy and massage. The 




Occupational Therapists treat patients of these 
conditions to achieve joint range, muscle strength 
etc. through various activities such as wood work, 
leather work, weaving, basketry, smithy etc. 

112. There is a wide variation in the method of 
recruitment in different departments. In the Rail¬ 
ways there is direct recruitment in the grade of Rs. 
250-380 as well as Rs. 325-575. In the Health and 
Defence Ministries while the posts in the scale of Rs. 
250-380 are usually filled by direct recruitment, practice 
varies in regard to the higher grades. In the All 
India Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
Bombay, there is direct recruitment only in the 
initial grade of Rs. 250-380, the higher grades being 
filled entirely by promotion. On the other hand, in 
Safdarjang Hospital (here is direct recruitment to the 
posts of Lecturers in the scale of Rs. 350-575. We 
are of the view that direct recruitment need be resorted 
to only if the incumbents in the lower grade are not 
found suitable. 

113. The Physiotherapists and Occupational 
Therapists have contended that their pay scales should 
be improved as their duties and responsibilities are 
comparable to those of Medical and Dental Practi¬ 
tioners. Further, they have demanded that as there... 
no recognisable difference in the qualificatior 
nature of duties of posts in the scales of Rs. 2f 
and Rs. 325-575, these should be combined inf 
single scale. 


Designation 

Department 

Existing Proposed 
Scale Scale 

Senior Occupational 

JIPMER 

350-900 

650-1200 

Therapist 

Lecturer m Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy 

AIIPM&R 
Bombay/Safdar- 
jang hospital 

350-575 

650-960 

Additional Lecturer 
in Occupational 

AIIPM&R. 

Bombay 

270-475 

550-750 

Therapy 

Occupational Thera- 


250-380 

Lass 7m 

pist 


210-425/'“' 


•All India Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. 
♦♦Jawaharlal Institute of Post-Graduate Medical Education 
and Research. 

@Directorate General of Armed Forces Medical Services. 

(d) Health/Sanitary Inspectors and Malaria Inspectors 

115. The number and scales of pay of this group 
are given in the table below :— 


Table XX 


gnation/Scale Railways Health Dcf- La- Others Total 
Pay ence bour 

& 

Emp¬ 
loy¬ 
ment 


114. The claim for broad parity with doctote 1 L 
is not tenable as the period of training of doctors^^^J ,^ealth Superin- 
much longer and their responsibilities and rangq^Q^plJ^p^dent (Rs. 335- 
duties are much greater. The proposal for merger 3^25) 

the scales of Rs. 250-380 and Rs. 325-575 is ^Iso Inspector 

acceptable, as we are advised that the posts in t^^^^^^^rade I (Rs. 
higher grade are of greater responsibility and in soi^TTH^ 
cases require previous experience. We, therefore, Health/Sanitary 
recommend the following scales of pay for these Inspector (Rs. 

categories. 210-lci-290-15- 

® 380) 


6 


127(20%) - — 


67 


— 36 


— 127 


— 1 69 


Designation Department Existing Proposed 

Scale Scale 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Chief, Physiotherapy 
Department 

AIIPM&R*, 

Bombay 

375-900 

840-1200 

Senior Physiothera¬ 
pist 

Safdarjang hos¬ 
pital 

375-900 

Do. 

Do. 

Willingdon Hos¬ 
pital 

350-900 

Do. 

Do. 

JIPMER** 

375-900 

650-1200 

Do. 

DGAMFS® 

375-800 

Do. 

Lecturer in Physio¬ 
therapy 

AIIPM&R, 
Bombay/Safdar- 
jang hospital 

350-575 ■ 

- 650-960 

Senior Physiothera¬ 
pist 

Railways 

325-575 

J 


Additional Lecturer. 
Physiotherapy 

AIIPM&R, 

Bombay 

270-475 

550-750 

Physiotherapist 


250-380\ jcc *700 
250-470/ 


Health Inspector 226(35 %) 
Grade Il/Senior 
Malaria Inspec¬ 
tors (Rs. 205-7- 
240-8-280) 

Health/Sanitary — 

Inspector/Malaria 
Insp)ector (Rs. 

150-5-175-6- 

(205—7—240) 

Health Inspector 304(40%) 
Grade III/ 

Malaria Inspec¬ 
tor (Rs. 130-5- 
175-6-205-7- 
212 ) 

Malaria Sub- — 

Inspector (Rs. 
110-3-131-4-155) 

Others . . — 

Total . 687 


9 5 2 3 245 

44 54 66 26 190 

2 14 1 27 348 

- 20 — 20 

12 — - 14 26 

68 146 89 71 1061 


Chief. Occupational AIIPM&R 375-900 840-1200 

Therapy Depart¬ 
ment 


NOTE Figures in brackets under the column “Railways” 
indicate the gradewise percentage distribution of 
posts. 


2 M of Fin./73—13. 
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116. The basic recruitment grade in the Railways 
is Rs. 130-212 while in the Health and Defence 
Ministries it is generally in the scale of Rs. 150-240 
with a small number recruited in Rs. 130-212 also. 
The minimum qualification is Matriculation with a 
Certificate in Sanitation or Malariology after a period 
of training of one year. Posts in higher grades are 
usually filled by promotion. There is no avenue of 
promotion beyond the grade of Rs. 210-380 in the 
Health Ministry (only 1 post) and Rs. 335-425 in the 
Railways and Defence. 


117. The bulk of the Health Inspectors are 
employed on the Railways. They are responsible 
for efficient maintenance of environmental sanitation 
at stations and Railway colonies. They have also been 
declared as Food Inspectors under the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act, 1954. The duties of Malaria 
Inspectors relate to initiation and supervision of 
malaria control measures. 


Existing Scale Proposed Scale 


Rs. 


Rs. 

110-180) 

.130-212 1. 

330-560 

With 20% of 

150-240 


the posts in 

175-240 y 


a selection 

150-280 


grade of Rs. 

150-290 1 


425-640 ex- 

205-280J 


cept in the 


Railways and 
in the Min- 

110-155 (20 posts in Ministry of 

260-400 

istry of Def¬ 
ence. 

Labour & Employment) 

105-135 . 

225-308 


80-110 . 

200-260 



(e) Pharmacists 


121 The number and scales of pay of Pharmacists 
(including compounders and dispensers) are given in 
the table below:— 


118. It has been represented on behalf of the 
Health Inspectors iji the Railways that their scales 
should correspond to those of other Inspectorial 
categories and that they too should have a promotional 
avenue to Class II grade like other Railway Inspcctojg 
However, considering the minimum educatii 
requirements as also the nature of duties of He’ 
Inspectors we are unable to accept the claim f( 
parity of Health Inspectors with other Railw! 
Inspectors. 


Table XXI 



Rail- Def- Health La- Others Total 
ways ence hour 

& 

Emp¬ 

loy¬ 

ment 


119. We are of the view that two scales for dip 
recruitment (Rs. 130-212 and Rs. 150-240) as exist 
at present are not necessary and could with advantal 
be combined into a single scale along with the scalw,,i^a 
of Rs. 205-280. Besides, there are 20 posts in fouP""'*^ 
non-standard scales viz. Rs. 175-240, Rs. 150-290, 

Rs. 150-280 and Rs. 110-180. Since the qualifications 
and nature of duties are the same as those prescribed 
for posts in the standard scales of Rs. 130-212 and 
Rs. 150-240, these posts could also appropriately 
be fitted into the same revised scale. The next two 
higher grades viz. Rs. 210-380 and Rs. 250-380 could 
also be amalgamated into a single scale. Except in 
the Railways and the Ministry of Defence, the pro¬ 
motion prospects of Health Inspectors are inadequate 
as will be seen from Table XX. There is also no 
selection grade for this category. We consider that 
in other than the Railways and the Ministry of 
Defence 20% of the posts in the lowest scale may be 
placed in a Selection Grade. 


120. Having regard t' the qualifications and 
method of recruitment, we recommend for alt these 
posts the following scales of pay 


S^ior/Selection Grade 
'' Pharmacists (Rs. 205- 
^240-8-280) 

,cist-cum-Clerks 
130-5-160-8- 
10-300) 

■macisl/Compoun- 
der/Dispenser (Rs. 
130-5-175-6-205-7- 
240) (Fully qualified) 

Rs. 110-155/80-110 
(Not fully qualified) 

Others 


143 


12 20 


21 


1 179 


21 


1396 410 386 123 702 3017 


Existing Scale 



Proposed Scale 

Rs. 



Rs. 

335-425 

. , 


550-750 

250-380) 
2I0-380J ■ 

• 

• 

425-640 


Rs. 150-5-250 
(State scale) 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

(ii) 125-200 (State - 

scale) 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

(iii) 131-4-175-5-180 — 

— 

— 

— 

8 

8 

(iv) 110-180 . . - 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

(v) 110-155 . - 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

(vi) 95-155 . . — 

-- 

— 

58 

— 

58 

(vii) 80-110 . . - 

29 

— 

4 

3 

36 

Total . . . 1539 

453 

427 

188 

721 

3328 

122. Recruitment is 

from candidates 

who 

are 


Matriculates and have a diploma/certificate in Phar¬ 
macy for which the period of training is usually two 
years followed by an internship of 4 months. In 
the Railways 80% of the posts are filled by direct 
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recruitment and the remaining 20% by promotion of 
Class IV medical categories provided they are regis¬ 
tered pharmacists. Those with lower qualifications i.e. 
non-matriculates or those registered on the basis of 
experience only are allotted a lower scale of Rs. 80-110/ 
110-155. The Pharrriacists have no avenue of pro¬ 
motion beyond the Selection Grade. 

123. The duties of Pharmacists relate to dispensing 
of medicines on the prescription of a medical officer, 
preparation of mixtures, ointments, lotions and safe 
custody and maintenance of accounts of stocks of 
medicines in their charge. 


We may reiterate that a fully qualified Pharmacist, 
irrespective of his existing scale, should be allotted 
the scale of Rs. 330-560. 


126. There are a few posts in the State Govern¬ 
ment scales of Rs. 150-250 and Rs. 125-200 applicable 
to Pharmacists in the Farraka Barrage Project. They 
may continue in these scales. 


(f) X-Ray Staff. 


124. The Assbciations representing this category 
have demanded substantial improvement in their pay 
scales on various grounds; for instance, their job 
requires constant care and alertness in correctly 
reading and dispensing prescriptions, they have 
to handle drugs and chemicals involving health 
hazards and their promotional outlets are extremely 
limited. It has been suggested that the percentage 
of Selection Grade po^ts should be increased from 
10% to 20%. The official witnesses have supported 
the demand for improvement in pay scales and pro¬ 
motion prospects of Pharmacists. It appears that 
there is stagnation in the Selection Grade of Phar¬ 
macists. 


127. The number of X-Ray staff and their scales 
of pay are given in the table belowT— 


Table XXII 


Rail- Hea- Lab- Dcf- Ot- Total 

ways 1th hour ence hers 
& 

Emp 

loy- 

ment 


125. Having regard to all the relevant fact 
we consider that it would be appropriate to 
four grades for Pharmacists viz., Rs. 330-56^^ 
‘fully qualified’ Pharmacists, Rs. 330-480 and 
260-350 for ‘unqualified’ Pharmacists and a f 
Selection Grade of Rs. 425-640. By “fully qualifii 
we mean those persons possessing the qualifications, 
mentioned in Sections 31 and 32 of the Pharmaqy^ 
Act, 1948, but excluding those covered by Cl 
(d) of Section 31 ibid, which lays down only 5 yu 
experience, without requiring the persons eitheifi 
have passed the matriculation examination or 
examination approved for this professional categ^ _ 
by the Government of India or recognised as adequa'tl 
by the State Government. The unqualified Pharma¬ 
cists i.e. those who are registered or have registerable 
qualifications under clause (d) of Section 31 of the 
Pharmacy Act for whom we have recommended the 
scale of Rs. 330-480 may be considered eligible for 
the scale of Rs. 330-560 meant for fully qualified 
Pharmacists after 10 years’ service. We accord¬ 
ingly recommend the following scales for Pharmacists: 



Existing Scale 


Proposed Scale 


205-280 


Rs. 


425-640. 


Rs. 


Senior X-Ray Tech- 
cians (Rs. 210-10- 
'‘1,-15-425) . 

Technicians 
s. 205-7-240-8- 
: 0 ) . . . 

ay Technicians/ 
X-Ray Technician 
Grade I. (Rs. 150-5 
60-8-280-10-300/130 
L-160-8-280-10-300) 
1-5-175-6-205-7- 
280-10-300 . 

may Technicians 
■Rs. 130-5-175-6- 
105-7-212) 

X-Ray Technicians 
Grade II (Rs. 110-4- 
170-5-200) 

X-Ray Assistants (Rs. 

110-3-131-4-155) . 

Senior Radiographers/ 
Radiographers Grade 
1/ Radiographers, 
(Rs. 150-5-160-8- 
280-10-300/Rs. 
150-5-175-6-205-7- 
240-8-280-10-300/ 

Rs. 130-5-160-8-280 


(Selection Grade) 

(a) 130-300 (Pharmacist- 
c««-Clerk) 

(b) 130-240 

(c) 131-180 

(d) 110-180 

(e) 110-155 

(f) 95-155 

(g) 80-110 


(Selection Grade) 

(i) 330-560 for fully qualified Phar¬ 
macists i.e., those possessing 
qualifications mentioned in 
Sections 31 and 32 of the 
Pharmacy Act, 1948, but ex¬ 
cluding those covered by Clause 
(d) of Section 31 ibid. 

> (ii) 330-480 for unqualified Phar¬ 
macists i.e. those covered by 
Clause (d) of Section 31 of 
he Pharmacy Act or possessing 
registerable qualifications under 
this Clause provided they are 
in the existing scales of (a) to 
(d). 

1 (iii) 260-350 for unqualified Phar¬ 
macists who are in the scales 
of (e) to (g). 


Radiographers (Rs. 
150-240) 

Radiographers Grade 
II (Rs. 110-4-170- 
5-2()0) . 


Junior Radiographers 
(Rs. 110-3-131-4- 
155) . 

X-Ray Attendants 
(Rs. 80-1-85-2-95-3- 


110 ) 

X-Ray 

(Rs. 


Attendants 

75-1-85-2-95) 


Total 


2 . 2 

17 .. .. 6 23 


42 .. 28 .. .. 70 

14 . 14 

25 . 25 

3 . • ■ ■ 1 4 


25 28 2 16 4 75 

. 1 .. 1 

17 17 

9 9 

95 . 95 

29 .. 6 .. ■. 35 

233 73 36 17 11 / 370 
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128. Direct recruitment is in 'the grades of Rs. 
110-155/200, the minimum educational requirement 
being Matriculation with a diploma or certificate in 
Radiography. In the Ministry of Health 20% of 
these posts are filled by promotion of Class IV em¬ 
ployees. Recruitment to the grade of Rs. 130/150-300 
is either by promotion or direct recruitment. In 
the latter case, in addition to the qualification pre¬ 
scribed for the lower post, one year’s experience is 
also necessary. The duties of Radiographers are 
taking radiographs of patients. 

129. The general demand of this category is that 
the grades of Senior and Junior Radiographers 
(Rs. 150-300 and 110-200) should be merged on the 
ground that their qualifications and duties are al¬ 
most identical. It has also been represented that 
Radiographers have no promotion outlets. We 
find that depending on the size of the institution 
and the type of work, the nature of responsibility 
varies. We therefore, consider it necessary to have 
two scales of Radiographers/X-Ray Technicians at 
this level. 


(g) Dressers. 

133. The distribution of posts of Dressers in 
various pay scales and Ministries is shown in the 
table below:— 


Table XXIII 

Rail- Def- Health Others Total 

ways ence 

(Rs.) 

110-3-125 (8.0.) .. 32 18 .. 50 

105-3-135(Grade 

1) . . . 243 . 243 

80-1-85-2-95-3- 

110. . . 958 532 181 96 1,767 

75-110 . . .. .. .. 26 26 

Total . 1201 564 199 122 2086 


134. There is no uniformity in the method of 
recruitment in dilferent establishments. In the 


130. The 2 posts of Senior X-Ray Technicians are 
in the Jawaharlal Institute of Post-Graduate Medical 
Education and Research, Pondicherry, under the ^ 
Ministry of Health. These are filled by promotion ® 
of X-Ray Technicians/Radiographers in the scale of 
Rs. 130-212/110-155. Their duties are to take 
of the patients and to assist medical officer(^^^^^gi|ffi 
screening purposes. Of the 23 posts of 
Technicians in the scale of Rs. 205-280, 14 are inM^S^^ 
National Tuberculosis Institute, Bangalore, 3^p@^®E 


Railways the posts are usually filled by promotion 
of Hospital/Laboratory/X-Ray Attendants in the 
scale of Rs. 75-95 subject to their successful completion 
of training for 3 months in hospitals. On some 
Railways, however, there is direct recruitment of 
c^mdidates who have passed the Middle School 
^^kination. They are given six months’ training. 


Technicians in the scale of Rs. 205-280, 14 are inM^BW^W ^35 the Ministries of Defence and Health 
National Tuberculosis Institute, Bangalore, J:g^,y^jt^lent is made from candidates of Middle 

the All India Institute of Hygiene & Public Health | standard who should also have passed the 

under the Ministry of Health and 6 m the Dandaki-^l V l^ressers’ Examination from a recognised institution 
ranya Project under the Department of Rehabilitatig^^^ ©aS^hould have adequate knowledge of First Aid and 
All these posts are filled by direct recruitment. two to three years’experience 

consider that these two scales may be replace4^-|M^^;|J^; hospital or dispensary. Dressers are eligible 
a single scale viz. Rs. 425-640. We also promoted to the Selection Grade after coraple- 

a 20% Selection Grade m the scale of Rs. 425-6^^ ^^ jO the ordinary grade. They 

131. To sum up we recommend the following scales are also eligible for promotion as Pharin_^ists sub- 

for Radiographers/X-Ray Technicians: ject to their possessing the requisite qualifications. 


Existing Scale Proposed Scale 

Rs. Rs. 

210-425'! . . 425-640 

205-280J 

150-300') . . 330-560 with 20% of the posts in 

130-300 )- a Selection Grade of Rs. 

150-240 J 425-640. 

130-212') 

110-200)- 260-430 

110-155 J 

80-110 . . . 200-260 

75 -95 . ^ . 190-24 0_ 

132. A demand voiced by almost all the Associa¬ 
tions is that the Radiographers are exposed to X-Ray 
radiation and their duties are, therefore, hazardous 
for which they should be paid a risk allowance on 
the analogy of similar allowance paid by some State 
Governments. In support of the demand, mention 
has been made of the extra premium charged by 
the Lie* for insurance of the lives of the employees 
working in the X-Ray Department. We have dealt 
with such demands in another Chapter** of this 
Report. 


*Life Insurance Corporation. 
♦♦Chapter 56. 


136. The duties of Dressers involve dressing of 
wounds, preparation of lotions and ointments, 
sterilisation of instruments and dressing material, 
etc. In Railway hospitals. Dressers Grade I are usually 
posted to operation theatres, post operation wards 
and intensive care units where their duties include 
preparation of cases for operations under the super¬ 
vision of a nurse, cleaning and disinfection of opera¬ 
tion theatre, furniture and equipment and prepara¬ 
tion of splints, plaster, bandages, etc. 

137. The main demand of this category is that 
it should be treated as ‘skilled’ and remunerated 
accordingly. It has been claimed that Dressers 
are required to possess knowledge of the operation 
of high pressure sterilisation. They should also 
be capable of doing catherterisation and part pre¬ 
paration of surgical cases, etc. It appears that 

sers Grade I in the Railways perform duties which 
are normally carried out by Operation Theatre Assis¬ 
tants (Rs. 110-155) and Operation Theatre Techniaan 
(Rs. 130-300) in the Civil Hospital^ The 
qualification prescribed for these posts in the Civil 
Hospitals is Matriculation with Operation Theatres 
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training or one year’s experience. Alternatively, 
non-matric with some experience are also eligible. 
The departmental witnesses admitted that Dressers 
Grade I in the Railways are being utilised as Opera¬ 
tion Theatre Assistants though much of the responsi¬ 
bility for sterilisation etc. rests with the nursing staff 
and Dressers are subject to supervision. We there¬ 
fore, recommend that Dressers Grade I in the Rail¬ 
ways, who are utilised as Operation Theatre Assistants 
and possess the requisite qualifications prescribed 
for this category in other departments (namely 
Matric or Middle Pass with some experience) may 
be reclassified and allotted the revised scale of Rs. 
260-350 corresponding to the existing scale of Rs. 
110-155. We also recommend that 20% of the 
posts in the ordinary grade of Dressers should be 
in a Selection Grade of Rs. 225-308 except in the 
Railways where the number of posts in Dressers 
Grade I is more than 20% of the posts in the lower 
grade. 


138. To sum up, 

we recommend the following 

scales of pay:— 




Existing 

Proposed 


Scale 

Scale 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Dressers Grade I . 

. 105-135\ 

225-308 

Dressers Selection Grade 

. 110-125/ 

Dressers Ordinary Grade 

80-110\ 

75-110/ 

200-2^^^ 


(h) Miscellaneous Para Medical Categories 

139. In addition to the major categories discus) 
above, there are a large number of miscellaneous posi 
comprised in the para-medical group. Of thes( _ 
the following categories call for specific comments;^ 

(i) Operation Theatre Assistants:— There 
four different scales for posts in this category 
Rs. 110-200 (Railways), Rs. 110-180 (Def.) Rs. 

-155 (Health, Department of Atomic Energy an< 
Department of Economic Affairs) and Rs. 150-28f?' 
(Department of Rehabilitation). The prescribed 
qualifications differ according to the scales or even 
for posts in the same scale. The usual qualification 
for the posts in the scale of Rs. 110-155 is Middle Pass 
with one or two years’ experience. They have an 
avenue of promotion to the grade of Theatre Techni¬ 
cian in Rs. 130/150-300. For posts in the scales of 
Rs. 110-180/200, the qualification prescribed is Matric 
with one year’s experience. We recommend that 
the posts requiring Matriculation without experience 
or Middle Pass with experience should be placed in 
the scale of Rs. 260-350 and those requiring Matri¬ 
culation either with a certificate of operation theatre 
training or previous experience should be placed in 
the scale of Rs. 260-400. There are four posts in 
the Rehabilitation Department in the scale of Rs. 
150-280 which are filled by promotion from Phar¬ 
macists. This is a somewhat unusual arrangement 
and needs further looking into by the Department. 
For the present incumbents we recommend the scale 
of Rs. 330-560. 

(ii) Orthoptist/Refractionists :—^The qualification 
prescribed for Orthoptist (Rs. 210-425) is Matric 
with a two-year diploma in Orthoptics. We do not 
consider the present scale of pay to be commensurate 

2 Fin. 


ii 


with the qualifications. Generally, we have recom¬ 
mended the scale of Rs. 425-700 for posts for which 
a B.Sc. degree or a post-raatric diploma of 3 years’ 
duration is the prescribed qualification. We suggest 
the scale of Rs. 380-640 for this post. The quali¬ 
fications for the posts of Refractionists (Rs. 150-300) 
are similar to those of Orthoptist and the posts should, 
therefore, be placed in the same scale. 

(iii) Leading Hand Nursing (Rs. 130-205);—^The 
qualification is Matric with First Aid Course or two 
years’ experience as a Nursing Assistant. Promotion 
is made from the category of Nursing Assistant 
in the scale of Rs. 80-110. We recommend that the 
post should be in the scale of Rs. 260-430. 

(iv) Malaria Technician (Rs. 205-240).—^As this 
post is filled by promotion of Malaria Inspector in 
the scale of Rs. 150-240, we consider the scale of 
Rs. 380-560 as suitable for this post. 

(v) Dental Hygienist/Technician/Mechanic.—They 
are in diverse scales of pay. The standard quali¬ 
fication is matric with registration as a Dental Hygienist 
which involves 2 years’ training. There is one 
post each in Jawaharlal Institute of Post-Graduate 
Medical Education and Research and in the Ministry 

l^-iabour and Employment in the scales of Rs. 110- 
'^^^nd Rs. 130-300 respectively though the quali- 
*''‘'%ihns are the same in both the cases. Similarly 
p with similar qualifications in Willingdon and 
parjang Hospitals are in the scale of Rs. 150-205. 
^ suggest that the scale of Rs. 330-560 would be 
iiappropriate for all these posts. 

...S^40. We do not consider it necessary to discuss 
I’lppMately the remaining categories which are shown 
''in^e table below. Having regard to the recruh- 
^g it qualifications and nature of duties we have come 
^^he conclusion that there should be no change in 
the relative position of these categories. The replace¬ 
ment scales recommended by us are shown in column 
5 of the table. 


Table XXIV 


Designation 

Existing 

Ministry 

No. 

Proposed" 


Scale 


of 

Scale. 


Rs. 


posts 

Rs. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Senior Technician 
Blood Bank 

Blood Transfusion 

210-425 

Health 

2 

425-700 

Assistant . 
Technician Res- 

110-180 

Defence 

4 

260-400 


piratory 

Theatre Technician 


Physiotherapy Tech¬ 
nician/Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy 
Technician . 

Audiometer Tech¬ 
nician 

ECG Technician 


130-300 

150-300 

130-300 

210-425 


Health 

Health 

Health 

Health 


130-300 Health 


210-425 

210-425 

130-300 


Health 

Health 

Health 


1 330-560 

1 330-560 
15 330-560 

2 425-700 


2 330-560 

3] ^5-700 
2 330-560 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Technician Electro- 

Convulsive The¬ 
rapy . . . 210-425 

Speech Therapist . 270-485 

Recreational Thera¬ 
pist , . . 210-425 

Ward Assistant . 110-155 

Sanitary Superin¬ 
tendent . . 325-710 


Health 

Defence 

Health 

Health 

President’s 

Secretariat 


1 425-700 

1 470-750 

1 425-700 
16 260-350 

1 650-960 


Technician for Ope¬ 
rating pump for 
Cardiac Surgery . 

Technician for Car¬ 
diac Catheterisa¬ 
tion . 

Technician in Cen¬ 
tral Sterilisation 
Room 

Technician Sterili¬ 
zation 


210-425 Health 


210-425 Health 


130-300 

130-300 


Health 

Health 


Appendix 


Rates of non-practising allowance recommended for m, 
posts 


Stage 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Ward Master 

110-180 

Defence 

7 260-400 

8 

Vaccinator 

85-110 

Health 

2 

1 

9 

Vaccinator 

80-110 

Railways 

24 



Nursing Assistant , 

80-110 

Defence 

216 


10 


85-110 

Defence 

4 


11 


80-110 

Rehabilita¬ 

58 

►2G0-260 

12 



tion. 




Dispensary Assis¬ 





13 

tant . 

75-110 

Finance 

2 


14 



(Depart¬ 



1 c 



ment of 



1 J 



Economic 






Affairs). 




Technician E.E.G. . 

210-425 

Health 

2 ■ 

1 




(iii) Scale of pay 
Rs. 700-1300 


Pay 

Rs. 

700 

740 

780 

820 

860 

900 

940 

980 

1020 

1060 

1100 

1150 

1200 

1250 

1300 


N.P.A. 

Rs. 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 


(iv) Scale of Pay 
Rs. 900-1400 


(v) Scale of pay 
Rs. 1050-1600 


Pay 

Rs. 

900 

940 

980 

1020 

1060 

1100 

1150 

1200 

1250 

1300 

1350 

1400 


N.P.A. 

Rs. 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

300 

300 


(vi) Scale of Pay 
Rs. 700-1600 for the 
Assistant Divisional 
Medical Officers Grade 
of the Railway Medical 
Service 


Pay 


N.P.A. 


Pay 


N.P.A. 


Posts other 
with Posts 
post¬ 
gradu¬ 
ate 
quali¬ 
fications 








Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

tage 

(i) Scale of Pay 

(ii) Scale of Pay 








Rs. 650-960 

Rs. 650- 

-1200 












1 

1050 

300 

250 

700 

150 






2 

1100 

300 

250 

740 

150 






3 

1150 

300 

250 

780 

150 


Pay 

N.P.A. 

Pay 

N.P.A. 

4 

1200 

300 

250 

820 

150 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

5 

1250 

300 

250 

860 

150 

1 

650 

150 

650 

150 

6 

1300 

350 

300 

900 

200 

2 

680 

150 

680 

150 

7 

1350 

350 

300 

940 

200 

3 

710 

150 

710 

150 

8 

1400 

350 

300 

980 

200 

4 

740 

150 

740 

150 

9 

1450 

350 

300 

1020 

200 

5 

775 

150 

775 

150 

10 

1500 

350 

300 

1060 

200 

6 

810 

150 

810 

150 

11 

1550 

400 

350 

1100 

250 

7 

845 

150 

845 

150 

12 

1600 

400 

350 

1150 

250 

8 

880 

150 

880 

150 

13 




1200 

250 

9 

920 

200 

920 

200 

14 




1250 

250 

10 

960 

200 

960 

200 

15 




1300 

250 

11 



1000 

200 

16 




1350 

300 

12 



1040 

200 

17 




1400 

300 

13 



1080 

200 

18 




1450 

300 

14 



1120 

250 

19 




1500 

300 

15 



1160 

250 

20 




1550 

300 

16 



1200 

250 

21 




1600 

300 
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Rs. Rs. ' Rs. Rs. 

Stage (vii) Scale of Pay (viii) Scale of Pay 

Rs. 700-1600 Rs. 1050-1800 

(for the eKisting scale of (for Specialists Grade ll 
Rs. 450-1250 outside of the C.H.S.) 
C.H.S.) - 

Pay N.P.A. Pay N.P.A. 

1 700 150 1050 300 

2 740 150 1100 300 

3 780 150 1150 300 

4 820 150 1200 300 


Stage 


(ix) Scale of Pay 
Rs. 1050-1800 
(for the Divisional Medi¬ 
cal Officers’ Grade of 
the Railway Medical 
Service) 

Pay N.P.A. 


(x) Scale of Pay 
Rs. 1300-1700 

Pay N.P.A. 

Post Other 

with posts 

post¬ 
graduate 
quali¬ 
fica¬ 
tions 


5 

860 

6 

900 

7 

940 

8 

980 

9 

1020 

10 

1060 

11 

1100 

12 

1150 

13 

1200 

14 

1250 

15 

1300 

16 

1350 

17 

1400 

18 

1450 

19 

1500 

20 

1550 

21 

1600 




CHAPTER i1 

ECONOMISTS AND STATISTICIANS 


1. General 


1-1-1972 is given in the table below ; 

Tabli; II 


Since the time of the Second Pay Commission there 
has been a significant increase in the occupational 
"roup comprising economists and statisticians under 
the Government. The table below gives the compara¬ 
tive picture ; 

Tabli; 1 


Number of Number 
posts at the of posts 
time of the as on 
Second Pay 1-1-1971 


l.E.S. l.S.S. 



Autho¬ 

Per¬ 

Autho¬ 

Per¬ 


rised 

cen¬ 

rised 

cen¬ 


cadre 

tage 

cadre 

tage 


slrenglh 


strength 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Grade 1 (Rs. 1300-1800) 

18 

3.4 

10 

2.8 

Grade 11 (Rs. 1100-1400) 

26 

5.0 

16 

4.5 

Grade lll(Rs. 700-1250) 

112 

21.5 

77 

21.8 

Grade IV (Rs. 400-950) 

366* 

70.1 

251* 

70.9 

Total . 

. 522 

100.0 354 

100.0 


*includes deputation, leave and training reserves (111 in 
lES and 73 in ISS.) 


Commission 


4. There is provision for direct recruitment to each 
of the four grades to the extent indicated in the table 
below : 


Class 1 
Class II 
Class 111 


Total 



Tablk III 


1,547 


Quota for 

Qualify- 

Direct 

Promo¬ 

vice (in 

recruit¬ 

tion 

ihc I'eecier 

ment 


• grade) 

(%age) 

(A,age) 

for pro¬ 
motion 


2, The Ministries and Departments accounting for 
the bulk of the above posts are the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, Department of Statistics, Planning Commission, 
Department of Labour and Employment, Ministry 
of Home Affairs (Registrar General of India) pd 
the Ministry of Finance. At the Class I level a little 
over half the total number of these posts have been 
included in the cadres of two organised services, viz., 
the Indian Economic Service and the Indian Statistical 
Service. 


It. Indian Economic Service and Indian Statistical 
Service 


3. In 1961, two Class I services were constituted, 
the Indian Economic Service (lES) for the economists 
and the Indian Statistical Service (ISS) for the statis¬ 
ticians. The cadre strength of the two services as on 


«rade IV . 

75 

25 

4 years 

Grade 111 . 

25 

75 

4 years 

Grade 11 

50 

50 

6 years 

Grade I . . 

25 

75 

3 years 


Direct recruitment to Grade IV is through a competitive 
examination conducted by the UPSC. Tiie candidates 
are required to write four compulsory papers, and two 
optional papers set at tlie standard of the Master’s 
Degree although the prescribed minimum qualification 
is a Degree with statistics or economics (or mathe¬ 
matics in case of ISS only) as a subject. Promotion 
to Grade IV is confined to personnel having at least 
four years’ approved service on designated feeder posts. 
These feeder posts are generally on the scale of 
Rs. 325—-575. 


5. The qualifications prescribed for direct recruit¬ 
ment to higher grades of the lES/ISS arc as follows : 
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Educational Qualifications 

Experience 

Age 


Essential 

Desirable 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Grade Itl 

lES 2nd Class Master’s degree 
in Economics or Statistics or 
Agricultural Economics or 
Commerce 

ISS 2nd Class Master’s degree 
in Statistics or Mathematics 
or Economics. 

Doctorate or other research 
degree in subjects mentioned 
in the previous column for the 
respective services. 

5 years 

26-34 years 


OR 





IJegrcc with Mathematics or 
Statistics as a subject plus a 
recognised diploma obtained 
after at least 2 years’ post¬ 
graduate training in Statistics. 




Grade It, 

-do- 

(f) Same as above 
(«) Administrative experience 

8 years 

Below 45 years 

Grade I . 

-do- 

-do- 

10 years 

Below 50 years 


6. The position with regard to direct recruitment made to Grade IV of the two services is brought out 
in the table below:— 


Table IV 


Year of Examination 


Number of vacancies 
reported 


^Nuntber of candi- 
appeared in 
lES/ISS 


Number appearing 
per vacancy 


Number recommen¬ 
ded by UPSC 



lES 



1st Class* 

Total 

1st Class 

lES 

'ISS 

1 

2 


W ’ 

6 

7 ■ 

8 

9 

10 

1967 

33 

21 ^ ij' 

2,386 

144 

44.2 

2.7 

33 

12 

1969 

33 


\ 1,892 

120 

29.6 

1.9 

33 

15 

1970 

20 

10 

kfe 606 

43 

20.3 

1.4 

20 

8 

1971 

20 



39 

19.1 

1.3 

20 

4 


* Based on the highest degree obtained . 

The above data show that there is a decline ir 
number of candidates appearing at the compeSWe^ 
examination and that the number of candidates with 
first classes per vacancy has come down ftom 2.7 for 
the 1967 Examination to 1.3 for the 1971 Examina- 


apopularity of the ISS. 

T I 

7. The break-up by class of division at the gra¬ 
duate level of the candidates seleeted to Grade IV of 
these two services through the competitive examination 


tion. The above figures also bring out the relative is given below : 

Table V 


I.E.S. I.S.S. 


Year of Exam. 

1st Class 

2nd Class 

3rd Class 

• 

Total 

%age of 
1st Class 
to total 

1st Class 

2nd Class 

3rd Class Total 


%age of 
1st Class 
to total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1967 

3 

20 

9 

32 

9.4% 

7 

4 


11 

63.6% 

1969 

6 

18 

7 

31 

19.4% 

3 

9 

3 

15 

20.0% 

1970 

2 

14 

4 

20 

10.0% 

4 

2 

1 

7 

57.1% 

1971 

1 

13 

6 

20 

5.0% 

— 

• 4 

— 

4 

— 


The lower percentage of I class candidates selected 
for the lES compared to the ISS may be partly due 
to the fact that the percentage of candidates securing a 
first class in Humanities is le.ss than in Statistics and 
Mathematics. But the significant fact brought out 
by this table is the declining trend in the number of 
I class candidates recruited to these services, which can 


be taken as an indication that these services are be¬ 
coming less and less attractive. 

8, According to the associations representing the 
officers of the lES and the ISS the existing grade and 
pay structures are not attractive enough to draw per¬ 
sons of high calibre into these services. They have 










emphasised in particular the poor promotion prospects 
arising from the broad base and the small number of 
posts in Grade I and Grade II, available for promotion, 
as also the fact that the grade of Rs. 1100—1400 
above the grade of Rs. 700—1250 puts them at a 
relative disadvantage vis-u-vis the members of most 
other organised Central Class I Services. They have 
also pointed out that the highest grade m these Ser¬ 
vices is only Rs. 1300—-1800. The lES Association 
has suggested.a unified grade from Rs. 750 to Rs, 2250 
with a selection grade of Rs. 2300—2500 and super¬ 
time scales thereafter going up to Rs. 4000. The ISS 
Association has suggested the replacement of the exist¬ 
ing four grades by two grades ; a junior scale of 
Rs. 700—1800 and a senior scale of Rs. 1600—2500. 

9. Our analysis of the grade structure and the pro¬ 
motion prospects of these services shows that there is 
considerable need for rationalisation. We find that 
at the initial constitution of these two services, a num¬ 
ber of Class II posts were upgraded and included in 
Grade IV with the result that both these services 
lack a regular Class II component on the standard scale 
of Rs. 350—900. Because of the large-scale accretion 
of posts into Grade IV, a number of these posts are 
still being held on an ad hoc basis. We feel that the 
first step that has to be taken to improve the cadre 
structure of lES and the ISS is to reduce the stren> 


also required to initiate and develop the framework of 
new studies. In certain organisations, the highest 
economic or statistical post is only in Grade 11. Fur¬ 
ther, it is at the level of Grade II that the greatest 
likelihood exists for attracting suitable talent from the 
universities. In view of these factors a substantial 
improvement in the scale prescribed for Grade II 
would be justified. We recommend for Grade II of the 
lES and the ISS the scale of Rs. 1500—1800. 

12. In the context of the improved Grade 11 scale 
recommended by us, an improvement would also be 
necessary in the Grade I scale and this is also justi¬ 
fiable on the basis of duties and responsibilities. We 
recommend for Grade I of the lES and the ISS, 
the scale of Rs. 1800—2000. 

13. We would also suggest a review of the direct 
recruitment quotas prescribed for the higher grades 
of the services. We feel that the quota of direct 
recruitment to the higher grades is on the high side. 
These provisions have blurred the prospects of pro¬ 
motion of entrants to the lES and ISS and made 
the services unpopular. We are of the view that direct 
recruitment to two successive grades should be avoided 
as far as possible in all services. As the new entrants 
into these services are recruited to Grade IV, we recom- 


s iucmic UI o.e xoo xs lu cuuce me recruitment to Grade III be abolished, 

gth of Grade IV by converting a substantial 50 proportion 

ect recruitment now prescribed seems to us to 


grade IV posts which are today in Class 1, int< 

11 posts. We realise that the existing incumbent 
are holding these posts on an ad hoc basis only, 
suffer the disadvantage of having to leave a Cl 
post for a Class II post on a marginally inferior 
but there would be a compensating advantage in tfiai| 
they would be enabled to hold the latter post o^ * 
regular basis and so avoid the risk of reversion 


post on the scale of Rs. 325—575. In future, pi 
holding posts on Rs. 325—575 will have gb 
opportunities for reaching the level of Rs. 350— 
earlier, since we do not envisage any direct recr^^tPj 
ment to the Class II level in these services. We under¬ 
stand that a similar recommendation was made in 
October, 1969, by a departmental committee consisting 
of the Chief Economic Adviser, the Director of the 
Central Statistical Organisation, and the Joint Secre¬ 
tary in charge of these services, but it has not been 
implemented. We further recommend that the strength 
of Grade IV and Grade III of these services should 
be so adjusted that a direct recruit to Grade IV should 
have a reasonable prospect of moving into Grade II 
in about the sixth year of his service as is the case with 
the other organised Central Class I services. 


iccessive; it may be reduced* from 50 per cent 
ibout 25 per cent. As there is provision for direct 
Fuitment to posts of Economists and Statisticians 
I'yond Grade 1, direct recruitment to Grade I of these 
^Sitvices seems to us to be unnecessary. 

We feel that certain other steps should also 
cen to improve the career prospects of members 
le lES and the ISS. We have been informed that 
^j#umber of posts which seem to quality for inclusion 
un^Grade I or Grade II of these services have not 
been encadred because of reluctance on the part of 
the Ministries concerned. We suggest that the position 
in this respect should be reviewed so as to augment 
the strength of Grade I and Grade II which would 
tend to improve the promotion prospects and the 
balance between the various grades of thc.se services. 
W'e also suggest that the strength of Grade 1 and 
Grade II in the services should be so fixed as to 
avoid the possibility of the officers in Grade li stag¬ 
nating .at the maximum of the scale for more than two 
years. 


10. As regards the pay scales for Grade IV and 
Grade 111, we feel that these should be the same as 
the junior scale and senior scale respectively of the 
other Central Class i Services. We recommend for 
the Grade IV of the lES and the ISS the scale of 
Rs. 700—1300 and for Grade Ill the scale of Rs. 1050 
(6th year or under)—1600. 

(1. In the case of Grade II of these services for 
which the scale prescribed is Rs. 1100—50—1400, 
we note that there are only a few services which have 
been given this grade. The Grade II posts are gene¬ 
rally at the level of Joint Director or Assistant Econo¬ 
mic Adviser, where officers have to supervise the work 
of a number of subordinate staff under them and are 


15. As regards the proposal for a grade above Grade 
I in the lES and the ISS, we feel that this can only 
follow the inclusion of senior posts in the two services. 
It appears that the Ministries concerned wish to retain 
the flexibility available to them at present which would 
be lost if the posts came to be included in the iES or 
the ISS. We also find that members of the IES and 
the ISS are occupying most of these posts on an ex¬ 
cadre basis and instances are few where an economist 
or a statistician has been inducted from outside. While 
we do not recommend any ‘super-time’ scale above 
Grade I in the absence of any posts at this level inclu¬ 
ded in the cadres of these services, we would suggest 
for the consideration of Government the desirability 
of encadring a certain number of posts above Grade I 


Prof. Das Gupta is in favour of retaining the present ratio of 50% for the IES vide his Minute of Dissent. 
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Carrying economic or statistical functions, in these 
services, Further all these posts should be filled after 
considering the eligible officers of the lES and ISS. 


16. At present, although there are opportunities 
available to Grade I officers for holding higher posts 
on an ex-cadre basis, their prospects are very uncertain. 
This is mainly due to the fact that different ministries 
frequently require different speeffisations to suit their 
requirements. The senior-most person in Grade I, or 
for that matter, the most competent person may not 
have the particular specialisation required and he may 
thus be unacceptable to the Ministry concerned. A 
long run remedy to this problem is to give the new 
direct recruit in Grade IV opportunities for serving in 
two or three ministries. so that he would gain experi¬ 
ence in diverse fields. 


to it. In case, the post is filled by deputation, the 
fixed pay of Rs. 3000 would be adequate for this 
post. We recommend no change in the scale of the 
post of the Chairman, Agricultural Prices Commission. 
For Advisers at the next level, the scale of Rs. 2500— 
3000 would be adequate and we recommendf this 
scale for the post of Economic Adviser in I he Ministries 
of Finance, Commerce and Industrial Development. 
The post of Economic Adviser in the Ministry of Steel 
and Mines is on the scale of Rs. 2000—100—2500 
and in the Ministry of Railways on the scale of 
Rs. 1800—100—2000—125—2250. Wc recommend 
for both these posts the scale of Rs. 2500—2750. The 
posts of Member-Secretary, Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission and Chief Executive Officer, National Sample 
Siurvey Organisation should also continue to be on 
this scale. For the posts of Adviser in the Pl annin g 
Commission, our recommendation is contained in the 
Chapter on the Ministry of Planning. 


17. In the existing state of affairs when most of the 
members of these services have gained experience only 
in the Department to which they are attached, the pros¬ 
pect of a promotion block at the maximum of Grade 
1 for many members of these services is a real one. 

In the circumstances, we feel that a selection grade 
above Grade I should be provided, as has been dpnf^S^: 
for example in the Engineering Service. We fiii! '"^ 
the departmental committee to which we have i' 
in paragraph 9 had made a similar recommeni 
which was also approved by the lES and ISS 
in 1969. We therefore recommend* that a selei 
grade above Grade I should be provided in the lES 
the ISS on the scale of Rs. 2000—2250. The stren^ ^ V 
of this Grade may be fixed by the Government ^^dep^fea ^ 
in view the recommendation of the departmental ' 

mittee. 


19. At the level next below, the advisory posts on 
economics and statistics side have been gi\en the 
scale of Rs. 1800—100—2000 or Rs. 1600--100— 
2000 ; 5 posts being borne on the former and 9 on the 
latter (including 6 posts of Chiefs in the Planning Com- 
lission). These posts are generally filled by transfer 
^^tation of members of the lES or the ISS and only 
--.j- from outside. For the Grade I of the lES and 
, we have recommended the scale of Rs. 1800— 
Since posts on the scale of Rs. 1600- -100— 
are quite often held by senior Grade I officers 
e lES and the ISS, we recommend for these posts 
lltp scale of Rs. 2000—2250. We recommend the 
&me scale for the post of the one full-time member of 
Ms^gricultural Prices Commission which carries the 
'^x^jPay of Rs. 2000 at present. 


III. Other Class 1 Posts 




18. Some of the highest posts in this occupational 
group are borne on the standard scale equivalent to 
that of Additional Secretary in the case of the Chief 
Economic Adviser, Ministry of Finance, and Chairman, 
Agricultural Prices Commission and Joint Secretary 
in the case of Economic Advisers in the Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce, Industrial Development and Plan¬ 
ning Commission and the Director of Central Statistical 
Organisation, Member-Secretary, Agricultural Prices 
Commission and the Chief Executive Officer, National 
Sample Survey Organisation. In our opinion, the top 
posts in these specialisations should be given scales 
which enable a person to reach the level of maximum 
salary under the Government without having to leave 
the field of his specialisation. In the group of eco¬ 
nomists, the post of Chief Economic Adviser, Ministry 
of Finance, stands out m importance and we recom¬ 
mend for this post the scale of Rs. 3000- -3500 We 
also recommend this scale for the post of Director, 
Central Statistical Organisation provided the post is 
filled by open direct recruitment and a person eminent 
in the field of statistics or econometrics is appointed 
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20. The post of Director General, Commercial Intel¬ 
ligence and Statistics at Calcutta under the Ministry 
of Commerce has been given the scale of Rs. 1600— 
100—1800 temporarily by keeping the Grade I ISS 
cadre post (scale ; Rs. 1300—1800) in abeyance. As 
the incumbent of this post has a large complement of 
staff under him and is required to function relatively 
independently, being away from the headquarters of the 
Ministry, it would be appropriate to treat this post as 
carrying a higher level of responsibility and difficulty 
than the normal run of Grade I ISS posts. Similar 
considerations (except proximity to headquarters in 
some cases) apply to the posts of Director, Labour 
Bureau, Simla (Rs. 1300—1800), Director, National 
Sample Survey (Rs. 1600—2000), Director, Pro¬ 
gramme Evaluation Organisation, Planning Commis¬ 
sion and Director, Army Statistical Organisation. We 
recommend for all these posts the scale of Rs. 2000— 
2250. 


21. The distribution of Class I posts which are borne 
on scales equivalent to or lower than the scale of 


* Member-Secretary is not in agreement with this recommendation vide his Minute of Dissent, 
tMember-Secretary disagrees with this recommendation for reasons contained in his Minute of Dissent. 



Grade 1 of the IJBS aiiu the ISS is given in the table below — 


Table VI 


1 


Rs. 1300-1800 
Rs. 1300-1600 . 

Rs. 1100-1600 
Rs. 1100-1400. 

Rs. 900-40-1J 00-50/2-1250 
Rs. 700-50-1250 
Rs. 700-40-1100-50/2-1250 
Rs. 700-40-1100-50/2-1150 
Rs. 400-400-450-30-600-35-950 
Rs. 400-40-800-50-950 

Total . 


Statistics Finance Food & Lab. & Home Pig. Others Total 

Agr. tmp. Commn. 


5 

4 

6 

1 

1 

16 

16 

• 49 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

5 

10 

— 

— 

1 


— 

—— 

2 

3 

8 

9 

20 

2 

3 

19 

16 

77 

— 

— 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 


3 

38 

34 

37 

23 

144 

66 

86 

428 

-- 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

3 

83 

42 

80 

66 

80 

127 

182 

660 


— 

J 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

134 

89 

153 

93 

228 

228 

311 

1,236 


22. The above table includes the cadre posts of the 
lES and ISS which we have already discussed in the 
preceding Section. As regards posts not included in 
the lES and the ISS, we feel that such of these posts 
as are on scales corresponding to the scales prescrib¬ 
ed for these two Services, should be given the appro¬ 
priate scales recommended by us for the lES and il; 
ISS. There are 10 posts on the scale of Rs. 1 
1600 in five Ministries of which three Minis!: 
participating in the lES/ISS Scheme. We reco 
tliat these ten posts should also be given the sc 
commended by us for Grade I of the lES and th 

23. There are two posts in the Ministry of dili 
cation, one of Economist and the other of Statistic! 
and another post in the Department of Communit 
velopment and Cooperation, on the scale of Rs. 

—1600. We recommend for these posts the' 
scale as that recommended for Grade 11 of the 
and the ISS, viz., Rs, 1500—1800. 

24. There are a few posts on scales which dilfcr 
marginally from the existing standard scale of Rs. 700- 
40-1100-50/2-1250. One such post is on Rs. 900- 
40-1100-50/2-1250, three on Rs. 700-50-1250 and 
three on Rs. 700-40-1100-50/2-1150. We recom¬ 
mend for all these posts the scale suggested for Grade 
III of the lES and ISS, viz., Rs. 1050—1600. 

IV. Class II and Class III Posts 

25. The number of Class II posts on pay scales 
the maximum of which goes up to Rs. 900 or even 
Rs. 800 is very small because most of the Class II 
posts on pay scales going up to Rs. 800 or Rs. 900 
were upgraded to Class I and included in the cadres 
of the lES and ISS at their initial constitution. The 
Ministry-wise distribution of such posts and the scales 
oi! which they are borne today are as follows:— 

Table VII 



Rs. 400-25-500- 
30-830-35-900 

Rs. 400-25-500- 
30-800 

Rs. '3 50-25-500- 
30-830-35-900 


50-25-500- 
0-800 . 

Total 


14 

4 


6 11 

— 7 

41 59 

5 9 


94 



Food & 
Agr. 

Com¬ 

merce 

Lab. & 
Emp. 

Others Total 


1- 

2 

3 

4 5 

Rs. 740-30-830 - 
35-900 

Rs. 620-30 830- 
35-900 

- _ 

6 

— 

6 

2 2 


] 26. The 6 posts on Rs. 740—900 are those of Se- 
Export Promotion Oflicers in the Ministry of 
merce. For direct recruitment, the qualification 
gribed is a Degree in Eeonomics or Commerce 
7 years’ experience and promotion is made fro.m 
Sng Junior Export Promotion Officers on the scale 
Rs. 400—800. Surprisingly, the qualifications for 
ifect recruitment at the level of Junior Export Pro¬ 
motion Officer is a Master’s Degree in Economics or 
Commerce with 5 years’ experience in supervisory 
posts. We feel that considering the qualifications and 
the importance of economic and statistical studies ir 
the field of export promotion, the post of Junior Ex¬ 
port Promotion Officer should be placed on the scafi 
of Rs. 650—1200. As for the posts of Senior Expor 
Promotion Officer, we recommend that these post; 
sisould be given the scale of Rs. 700—1300. 

27. The 2 posts on Rs. 620—900 are those o 
Superintendent (Hollerith) in the UPSC and Superin 
tendent (Mechanical Tabulation) in the Institute o 
Secretariat Training and Management (Department c 
Personnel). Both these posts are filled by promotio 
of Assistant Superintendents on the scale of Rs. 35C 
25-575. We recommend that these posts should b 
given the upper segment of the standard Class II seal 
viz., Rs. 840—1200. 

28. As for the remaining posts which are born 
on the scale of Rs. 400—900, Rs. 350—900 an 
Rs. 350—800, we find that the qualifications prescril 
ed for direct recruitment is a Master’s Degree wit 
some experience, and promotion to these posts is mac 
from among persons borne on the scale of Rs. 325- 
575. Wc recommend that all these posts should I 
placed on the scale of Rs. 650—1200. 
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29. In our view, the same scale of Rs. 650—1200 
should also be given to the 9 posts bome_pn the scale 
of Rs. 400-25-500-30-680 in the Ministries of Com¬ 
merce, Industrial Development and Education. These 
posts are generally filled by promotion of persons in 
the grade of Rs. 325—575 which is also the scale ap¬ 
plicable to the bulk of feeder posts to the lES and the 


ISS. It would be fair, therefore, to prescribe the Class 
II standard scale for these posts and we recommend 
accordingly. 

30. The distribution of the remaining Class II posts 
and posts in Class III in the various Ministries [De¬ 
partments is shown in the table below:— 


Table VIII 


' 1 


Rs. 

350-25-500-30-590* 

350-25-575* 

350-20-450-25-575* 

325-15-475-25-575* 

325-15-475-20-575* 

270-15^35-20-575 

350-475 

320-15-530 

325-15-475 

210-530 

200-250-10-290-15-530 

210-425 

210-380 

180-380 

150-10-290-15-380 

168-8-280-10-300 

150-300 

130-300 

130-280 

150-240 

130-4_170-5-225 
130-5-175-6-205 
110-4-170-5-225 
110-4-170-5-200 . 
110-180^10-200 . 
110-4-170-5-180 
110-180 
110-139 
110-131 



*These are Class II scales. 




On an examination of the qualification requirements, 
the method of recruitment and the duties generally as¬ 
signed, we feel that the posts in the following scales 
could be placed in the pay-scales, as given below;— 


Existing Scale (Rs.) 


No. of Proposed 
posts scale (Rs.) 

1 


2 3 

350-25-500-30-590 

350-25-575 

350-20-450-25-575 . 

325-15-475-20-575 ,. 

325-15^75-25-575 . 

270-15-435-20-575 . 

320-15-530 .... 

350-20-450-25-475 

325-15-^75 . 


6 650-960 

2n 

24 

1,032 

1 550-900 

12 ■ 

14 

167 


We find that the qualifications prescribed for direct 
recruitment to the posts on Rs. 270—575, Rs. 320— 
530, Rs. 350—475 and Rs. 325—475 are comparable 
to those prescribed for posts on the more common 
scale of Rs. 325—575. Further, where promotion is 
made to the posts on these four scales, it is from 
among persons holding posts on the scale of Rs. 210— 
425. In that respect too, the posts on these four 
scales are at par with those on the scale of 


Rs. 325—575. Posts on these scales are of Senior 
Technical Assistants in different organisations and their 
duties are also comparable with those of Economic 
and Statistical Investigators on the scale of 
Rs. 325—575. For these reasons, we have consider¬ 
ed this up-gradation to be necessary and desirable. 

31. The most common Class III scale found in most 
Ministries, aceounting for 2591 posts, is that of 
Rs. 210-10-290-15-425. There are three posts of 
Statistician in the Department of Rehabilitation on a 
segment of this scale, viz., Rs. 210---380. We recom¬ 
mend that all these posts should be given the scale of 
Rs. 425—700. At this level, there are certain posts 
of Technical Assistants under the Defence Ministry 
which are on the odd pay scale of Rs. 200-250-10- 
290-15-530. This scale is in vogue in the Ministry 
of Defence (Joint Chiper Bureau) and the Ministry of 
External Affairs for certain posts involving cipher 
work. It appears that under the Defence Ministry 
the posts of Technical Assistants are found in the Joint 
Cipher Bureau, the Air Headquarters and the Army 
Headquarters. We have examined the qualifications 
prescribed and the duties attached to these posts mid 
find that while a Master’s Degree is required in the 
ease of these posts in the Joint Cipher Bureau, only 
a Degree is necessary in the case of the posts in Air 
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and Army Headquarters. As to duties, we had a spe¬ 
cial study undertaken and found that the functions as¬ 
signed to the Technical Assistants in the Joint Ciplier 
Bureau called for greater initiative and original work. 
In fact, the posts of Technical Assistants in the An 
and Army Headquarters are comparable in terms of 
qualifications and duties with similar posts in the 
IIPSC where these are borne on the scale of Rs. 210— 
425. We would recommend that the posts of Techni¬ 
cal Assistant on Rs. 200—530 in the Joint Cipher 
Bureau and 13 posts on the scale of Rs. 210—530 in 
other Ministries should be given the scale that we have 
suggested for the Assistants of the CSS, and the posts 
in the Air and Army Headquarters should be placed 
on the scale of Rs. 425—700. However, the exist¬ 
ing incumbents may be allowed to be fixed in the 
scale suggested for the CSS Assistants till such time 
as they retire or get promoted to higher grades. 


matriculation examination or proficiency in handling 
electrically-operated calculating machines is also pres¬ 
cribed. Oddly, two posts of Punch Operators in the 
Department of Health have been given the scale of 
Rs. 110—139 only, although the qualification pres¬ 
cribed is matriculation with certificate in operating 
punching and verifying machines, and in the Ministry 
of Industrial Development, one post of Comptometer 
Operator has been given the scale of Rs. llO—131. 
We feel that at the lowest level these variations are not 
justifiable and that it would be appropriate to place all 
these posts on the scale of Rs. 260—400. 

35. Many of the posts on these scales carry a 
machine allowance or special pay in addition. The 
position regarding the different rates of machine allow¬ 
ance or special pay attached to such posts is indicated 
below:— 


32. For posts of Senior Computer, the odd nay 
scale of Rs. 150-10-290-15-380 is in vogue in the. 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power and for one post in 
the Ministry of Transport and Shipping. Since these 
posts are filled by promotion of Junior Computers on 
the scale of Rs. 110—180 with a machine allowance 
of Rs. 15 p.m., a more appropriate scale would be 
tlie scale of Rs. 150—300 considering also thal^ 
next promotion level is to posts on the sej 
Rs. 210—425. We do not see any reason foil 
nuing this odd scale for these about 92 posts aii 
suggestion is that the bulk of these posts shoul! 
placed on the .scale of Rs. 330—560 and a few or 
scale of Rs. 425—700. ^ The solitary post of H^aia 
Comptist under the Ministry of Defence on the sci^ 
of Rs. 180—380 should also be placed on Rs. : 

560 as the next promotion level carries the scale a^spli^ j. 
cable to the Assistants of the CSS. The existirteiipT v' 
cumbent may be fixed on the scale of Rs. 380— 


Scale of Pay 
Rs. 

110-180 (LDC’s 
scale) 

110-4-170-5-180. 

110-4-170-5-200. 


Number of posts carrying special 
Pay/machine allowance at the 
rate of 

Rs. 40 Rs. 30 Rs. 20. Rs. 15 Rs.l0 


44 282 95 

— 3 — 

— 148 — 


mm 

33. At the level next below, we find that the scale 
recommended for the clerks in the upper division would 
be suitable for a large number of posts. These posts 
are on the following scales:— 


Scales 

No. of 
posts 

Rs. 168-8-280-10-300 .... 

11 

Rs. 150-5-160-8-280-10-300 

2,239 

Rs. 130-5-160-8-280-10-300 

237 

Rs. 130-5-160-8-280 .... 

77 

Rs. 150-5-175-6 205-7-240 

7 


We recommend for the above posts the scale of 
Rs. 330—560. 


34. A number of posts in the various Ministries 
designated as Computers, Junior Computers, Opera¬ 
tors etc., are filled by persons, who are matriculates 
with experience of operating calculating machines. 
The scales attached to such posts vary from Ministry 
to Ministry. At the lowest level in this group, the 
bulk of the posts are borne on the LDC’s scale of 
Rs. 110—180 and a few on the slightly higher scales 
of Rs. 110-4-170-5-180 and Rs. 110-4-170-5-200|225. 
Generally, matriculation is tfie only prescribed quali¬ 
fication, but in-some cases a second class m the 
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Ae above, the posts to which special pay has 
|r'^attached at the rate of Rs. 40 or at the rate of 
i. 30 carry supervisory duties and are generally d4sig- 
ed as Punch Supervisor, Punch-Card Supervisor or 
5nch-Room Supervisor. We feel that a better ar- 
^rfingement would be to give these supervisory posts a 
[Cgular scale of pay and we recommend that these 
aid be given the scale of Rs. 330—480. 

, As regards the posts on the LDC’s scale or the 

-'-sdliles of Rs. 110—4—170—5—180/200, which carry 
^■^ecial pay or machine allowance of Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, 
we believe that the special pay or machine allowance 
has been allowed in view of the skill acquired by 
the persons holding these posts in operating the cal¬ 
culating machines. However, this practice is not a 
uniform one. The present arrangement allows a 
measure of flexibility in deploying Assistant Computers, 
Junior Computers, etc. on various posts, only some of 
which might require handling of calculating machines. 
We would, therefore, recommend that Assistant Com¬ 
puter, Junior Computor, Key Punch Operator, etc. 
should be given a special pay in addition to their 
grade pay that we recommend and that the rate of 
special pay should be Rs. 20 p.m. uniformly for all 
and not at different rates as at present. Posts on the 
scale of Rs. 130—205 and Rs. 130—225 should be 
brought to the level of the other Assistant Computers 
and Junior Computers and a special pay of Rs. 20 
attached to them. However, before sanctioning the 
special pay on such posts, it should be examined that 
operating the machines provided to such staff actually 
requires extra skill and it would not be justified to 
grant extra remuneration where the machine provided 
is a simple one merely facilitating the person to dispose 
of his work more conveniently and quickly. Further, 
the special pay should be allowed only to persons 
actually required to handle these machines and it 
should not be attached to all posts irrespective of the 
fact whether the incumbent is actually operating the 
machine or not. 






CHAPTER 18 
CLASS IV STAFF 


1. The total strength of Class IV staff under the 
Central Government, including those employed in the 
workshops, increased from 9.78 lakhs in 1957 to 
13.46 lakhs in 1971. The Second Pay Commission 
had recommended 9 scales of pay for the Class IV 
staff as against the then existing 36 scales of pay. 


In 1971, Class IV staff were distributed in 19 scales 
of pay. There were also some posts on State Gov¬ 
ernment scales of pay, fixed pays, etc. The table 
below indicates the distribution of the Class IV posts 
in the main scales of pay and under the major em¬ 
ploying departments;— 


Table I 


Scale of pay 

Railways 

Post and Defence 

Telegraphs 

Other Total 

Departments 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 6 


Rs. 

55-1-60 . 

55-1-70 . 

70-1-85 . 

75-1-85-2-89 . 

75-1-85-2-95 . 

75-1-85-2-95-3-110. 
80-1-85-2-95 . 
80-1-85-2-95-3-110 
85-2-95 . 

85-2-95-3-110 . 
95-3-110 . 

Other scales of pay 


Grand.Total 


* Includes 9078 unclassified posts on some of the scales of 

It would be seen that of the total number of 
IV posts, 99.67 per cent are accounted for by| 
scales of pay and the remaining scales accoup 
4081 posts only. 



— 

651 

467 

_ 

1118 

.— 

— 

34811 

_ 

34811 

561971 

72109 

199325 

89418 

922823 

43710 

— 

— 

633 

44343 

56550 

1297 

79702 

14475 

152024 

72972 

2272 

2359 

3376 

80979 

22765 

38 

898 

85 

23786 

41185 

2138 

5345 

2641 

51309 

— 

— 

— 

61 

61* 

112 

13 

24218 

2925 

27268 

^^400 

— ■ 

3422 

167 

3989 


1- 

4 

4002 

4081 

#739 

78519 

350551 

117783 

1346592* 


'c. 

The Second Pay Commission recommended the 
,;,,,-.T^Tng three scales of pay for the common cate- 
of Class IV staff indicated in the table below:- 


Table II 


2. The scales of pay indicated above are ap^l^^ 
cable both to the Class IV staff in the workshops as 
well as such staff outside the workshops. The Class 
IV artisan staff in the workshops have been discussed 
in Chapter 19. In the non-workshop group there 
are certain categories of Class IV staff which are 
peculiar to certain departments. For example. Gang- 
men, Pointsmen, Cabinmen, Keymen, Rakshaks, etc. 
are peculiar to the Railways and Letter Box Peons, 
Mails Peons and Jamadars (post offices), etc. are pecu¬ 
liar to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The 
pay scale of Rs. 55—1—60 was recommended by 
the Second Pay Commission for underage employees 
like Boy Messenger and Peon in the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department and similar posts in the ordnance 
factories. The scale of Rs. 55—1—70 is applicable 
to Peons, Sweepers, etc. in the Border Roads Orga¬ 
nisation only. All such posts have been discussed 
in the Chapters dealing with the concerned departments. 
Here we propose to deal with only such categories 
of Class IV staff as are common to most of the 
departments. 


Pay Scale Posts 


Rs 

70-1-80-EB-1-85 . 

Peon, Sweeper, Chowkidar, Mali, 
Watchman, Farash, Mazdoor, 
Khalasi, Cleaner, etc. 

75-1-85-EB-2-95 . 

Jamadar, Daftry, Cook, Barber, 
etc. 

80-1-85-2-95-EB-3-110 . 

Daftry (selection grade), Gestet- 
ner Operator, Record Sorter, 
etc. 


The total strength of the above categories of Class 
IV personnel common to various departments is 3.31 
lakhs and they are now on 13 scales of pay. How'- 
ever, 98.8 per cent of the staff are in the above three 
scales of pay and the remaining scales account for 
4810 posts only. 

4. For all practical purposes, the lowest scale of 
pay applicable to unskilled staff is Rs. 70—85 for 

which we have recommended the scale of Rs, 185_ 

220 in Chapter No. 6. This scale would thus aiq)ly 
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to the following common categories of posts in the 
various departments in the existing scale of Rs. 70— 


85. 


7. The table below indicates the common catego¬ 
ries of Class IV posts in the scale of Rs. 75—1—85— 
EB—2—95:— 


Table III 


Table IV 


S. Designation of post 

No. 

Number 
of posts 

S. Designation of post 

No. 

Number of 
posts 

1. Peon/Call Boy, etc. .... 

2. Mazdoor/Lascar, etc. ..... 

*3. Sweeper ....... 

4. Chowkidar/Watchnian .... 

5. Waternian/Water Carrier/Bishti . 

6. Mali/Gardner/Garden Attendant, etc. . 

7. Farash. 

8. Ayah ....... 

t9. Packer. 

tlO. Khalasi . 

$11. Cleaner. 

70,869 

1,31,430 

27,965 

40,073 

12,251 

4,976 

2,006 

1,095 

232 

3,794 

1,680 

1. Daftry. 

2. Jamadar ....... 

3. Cook ....... 

4. Ayah ....... 

5. Barber-. 

6. Dhobi/Washerman, etc. 

7. Head Mali. ...... 

8. Head Chowkidar/Senior Chowkidar, etc. 

9. Head Sweeper ...... 

10. Head Peon ...... 

11. Khalasi (excluding posts of Khalasi in Posts 
and Telegraphs and Railways). 

9,479 

1,546 

9,945 

306 

1,600 

3,150 

242 

120 

804 

30 

Total 

2,96,371 

210 

* Does not include Safaiwalas in Railways, 
t Does not include Packers in Posts and Tele graphs. 
t Does not include Khalasis in Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 

Total 

27,450 




ment and Railways. 

S Does not include Cleaners in the Posts and Telegraphs De¬ 
partment and. Railways. 

These are all direct entry posts filled from 
candidates sponsored by the Employment Exchab^' 

In some organisations, the posts of Peon are" fife 
by transfer from Sweepers, Farash, etc. also. Nrafi 
in the case of Peons, a middle pass has geneW 

been prescribed as an essential entry qualificatf . 

for other posts either no qualifications have b^n Lijj^qrience in the line. There are also posts of Khalasi 
prescribed for direct recruitment or in some c^a^J ^Uhithis scale who, we assume, have supervisory duties 
the candidate is required to have passed bulk of Khalasis are in the lower scale of 

Fourth class. In the Railways, while no —85. For all these posts in the existing scale 

tional qualification has been prescribed for en te^'^:#aE m. 75—95, we recommend the scale of Rs. 190-- 
this level, preference is given to literate candida!fS?T^™*"^®• We recommend the same scale for the few 
For some other posts like those of Mali, while^^tflj Sf^ts of Head ^howkidar, Daftry, Head Sweeper, 


These posts are partly filled by promotion from 
persons in the lower grade of Rs. 70—85 and partly 
lyy direct recruitment. The posts of Daftry and 
'’^^i^dar are filled by promotion from amongst Peon. 
i|)osts of Head Mali/Head Chowkidar/Head 
‘'er/Head Peon are also promotional posts 
the respective grades. The posts of Cook, 
er, Dhobi/Washerman and Ayah are filled by 
recruitment from amongst persons having ex- 


educational qualifications have been prescribed, ex¬ 
perience in the job is considered necessary. 


Head Security Guard, etc. in the existing scales of 
Rs. 70—1—85—2—95, Rs. 80—1—85—2—91, 
Rs. 80-1-85-2-95 and Rs. 85-2-95. 


5. We also find that there are posts of Peon, 
Chowkidar, Farash, Packer, etc. in some departnients 
which, though filled by direct recruitment, are in 
the scales of Rs. 75—1—85 and Rs. 75—1—95. 
In the absence of complete details in regard to the 
qualifications, previous experience required and the 
duties and responsibilities, of these posts we are not 
in a position to determine whether a higher pay scale 
for them is justified. We would recommend that the 
posts carrying the above designations in the existing 
scales of Rs. 75—85 and Rs. 75—95 should also be 
placed in the scale of Rs. 185—220, if they are 
direct recruitment posts with' comparable qualifica¬ 
tions. However, in organisations where these are 
promotional posts for Class IV employees in the 
existing scale of Rs. 70—85, they may be placed in 
the next higher Class IV scale recommended by us, 
the designation of the posts being simultaneously 
modified as considered appropriate. 

6. There are 337 posts of Selection Grade 
Sweeper, Jamadar, Head Mali, Cook, etc. in the 
Railways in the scale of Rs. 75—1—85—EB—2—89. 
We recomm.end that these posts should be brought 
over on the pay scale of Rs. 190—232. 


8. Prior to 1st February, 1972 the Daftries in • 
the stores department of the Railways were in the 
scale of Rs. 80—1—85—2—95—EB—3—110 
whereas Daftries in other departments in the Railways 
were in the scale of Rs. 75—1—85—^EB—2—95 
which is also applicable to Daftries in the various 
other Departments of the Government. The Board 
of Arbitration under the Joint Consultative Machinery 
gave an Award in March, 1972, that the Daftries 
in departments other than stores in the Railways 
should also be placed in the scale of Rs. 80—110. 
Accordingly, while Daftries in the Railways are in 
the scale of Rs. 80—110, their compeers in other 
departments of the Government are in the scale of 
Rs. 75—95. The Daftries in various Government 
Departments are generally responsible for the proper 
upkeep of records, stitching of files, mending and 
pasting of registers found torn, etc. The Daftries in 
the Railways are also required to attend to similar 
type of work. Both in the Railways and other 
Government departments the posts of Daftries are 
promotional posts for the Class IV staff in the lower 
grade. Having regard to the method of recruitment 
and the nature of work, we consider that Daftries in 
the Railways including those in the stores department 
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in the existing scale of Rs. 80—110 and Daftries in 
other Government departments in the existing scale 
of Rs. 75—95 should all be placed in the re¬ 
vised scale of Rs. 190—240 recommended above. 

9. There are 33 posts of Barber, 744 posts of Cook 
and 37 posts of Dhobi/Washerman in the scale of 
Rs. 70—^85. The Second Pay Commission had re¬ 
commended that Barbers and Cooks should be trea¬ 
ted as semi-skilled and placed in the scale of Rs. 75— 
95. We would also recommend that all Cooks, 
Barbers and Dhobis, as distinct from their helpers, 
should be placed in the scale of Rs. 190—240. 
The Helpers should continue in the lower scale of 
Rs. 185—220. 

10. The next higher scale applicable to the common 
categories of Class IV staff is the scale of Rs. 80— 
1—85—2—95—EB—3—110. The table below in¬ 
dicates the distribution of posts in this scale:— 


Grade Daftry arc filled by promotion from Daftries 
and the number of posts in this grade is 15 per cent 
of the permanent sanctioned strength of Daftries 'n 
an office. For posts in the existing scale of Rs. 80 

1— 85—2—95—EB—3—110, we recommended the 
scale of Rs. 200—260. 

11. There are a few posts of Record Keeper and 
Gestetner Operator in the scale of Rs. 85—2—95— 
3—110 which are promotional posts from the scale 
of Rs. 75—95. There are also a few posts of Jama- 
dar. Selection Grade Daftry, Head Sweeper, Cook, 
Packer, etc. in the scales of Rs. 75—1—85—EB— 

2— 95—EB—3—110, Rs. 85—2—95—3—110 and 
Rs. 95—3—110 which are also filled by promotion 
only. We do not see any justification for the slight 
differentiation in the pay scales of these posts from 
the other posts in the scale of Rs. 80—110 and re¬ 
commend that posts on these scales should also be 
brought on to the scale of Rs. 200—260. 


Table V 


(i) Gestetner Operator/Roneo Operator, etc. . 891 

(ii) Record Sorter/Record Lifter/Record Keeper/ 

Record Supplier, etc. 1975 

(iii) Selection Grade Daftry/Senior Daftry . . 477» 


Total 


The posts of Gestetner Operator are generally flUe 
by promotion from Daftries/Jamadars who have*' 
ficiency in operating and maintaining gestel 
machines. The posts of Record Sorter, etc. are fi| 
by promotion from Daftries. The posts of Selec 


'it 


12. While the posts of Jamadar in most of the 
Government departments are in the scale of Rs. 75— 
95, those in the various operative offices under the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department are in the scale of 
Rs. 80—110. While the Jamadars in the Posts and 
Telegraphs operative offices have supervisory respon- 
fl^lities over the Class IV staff under them, the 
"ars in other Ministries/Departments are 
rally attached with senior officers and do not have 
supervisory function as such. The existing 
erentiation between the pay scales of Jamadars in 
e Posts and Telegraphs and other Government de- 
ffertments, which is based on differences in their 
tions, may continue. 


2 M of Fin./73—14. 



CHAPTER 19 


WORKSHOP STAFF 
(Including Workshop Supervisory Staff) 
I. Workshop Staff 


Workshop staff is a generic term which we have 
applied to manipulative grades employed in the 
Central Government’s workshops, production units 
or departmentally run establishments which are fac¬ 
tories as defined in the Factories Act, 1948. This 
category, numbering a little more than 5 lakhs, 
accounts for about 17 per cent of the total number of 
Central Government civilian employees. The term 
“artisan staff” is also commonly used to describe the 
workshop staff. There is, however, a distinction 
between these terms in that “artisan staff” has a 
wider connotation and includes workshop categories 
working outside workshop premises such as Carriage 
and Wagon Depots and Loco Running Sheds on 


the Railways and in other premises which are not 
subject to the Factories Act. In this section we dis¬ 
cuss the workshop staff employed in establishments 
governed by the Factories Act as also the staff em¬ 
ployed in loco sheds and carriage and wagon depots 
in the Railways and all staff categories as industrial 
workers in the Defence establishments. The work¬ 
shop technical supervisory staff (Mistries, Charge- 
men and Foremen) are dealt within later sections of 
this Chapter. 

2. The total number of workshop staff and their 
distribution in various pay scales and among various 
departments are shown in the table below: 


Table I 


Scales (Rs.) 

Span 

Railways 

P&T 

Defence 

Others 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 70-1-85 

UNSKILLED 

16 59,174 

1,211 

84,837 

2,389 

1,47,611 


2. 75-1-85-2-95 . 

3. 75-1-85-2-95-3-110 

4. 80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

5. 85-2-95-3-110 

6. <35-3-l 10 

7. 85-2-95-5-128 

8. 100-3-130 

9. 100-3-142 

10. 110-3-131 

11. 110-3-131-4-139 

12. 110-3-131-4-143 

13. 110-3-131-4-155 

14. 125-3-131-4-155 

15. 110-3-131-4-175-5-180 . 

16. 125-3-131-4-175-i«e5--'4'^ 

17. 130-5-175 

18. 140-5-175 

19. 140-5-180 

20. 150-5-180 

21. 130-5-185 

22. 130-5-175-6-205 

23. 130-5-175-6-205-7-212 . 

24. 150-5-175-6-205 . 

25. 150-5-175-6-205-7-240 . 

26. 175-6-205-7-240 

27. 205-7-240 



14 

— 

— 

6,506 

3,022 

9,528 

9 

— 

— 

5,621 

1,463 

7,084 

20 

1,36,077 

2,078 

482 

2,238 

1,40,875 

15 

— 

— 

— 

182 

182 

10 

— 

— 

— 

911 

911 

8 

— 

— 

— 

542 

542 

9 

— 

— 

3,555 

— 

3,555 

7 

— 

— 

1,486 

438 

1,924 

12 

— 

— 

324 

— 

324 

15 — 

HIGHLY SKILLED 

— 

—' 

8 

8 

16 

21,297 

— 

— 

47 

21,344 

11 

— 

— 

1,098 

1,440 

2,538 

16 

.—. 

• 326 

2,853 

1,312 

4,491 

11 

8,130 


777 

753 

9,660 

6 

— 

— 

— 

158 

158 

Total 

2,82,012 

5,541 

1.98,191 

21,483 

5,07,227 
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It will be observed that the two major departments 
employing large bodies of these staff are the Railways 
and the Ministry of Defence. The other departments 
employ only a small number, the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, the Government Presses, the Government 
Mints and the India Security Press being the more 
important among them. The workshop staff are at 


present on 27 scales of pay as against 21 scales 
recommended by the Second Pay Commission. The 
following table shows the number of scales existing 
at present in the various departments as compared 
to the number recommended by the Second Pay 
Commission. 


Table II 

Number of existing pay scales 


Category 

Number of 
scales re¬ 
commended 
by 2nd P,C. 

Rail¬ 

ways 

P&T. 

Defence 


Defence Establishments 




NAVY 

OF EME 

AOC 

R&D 

MES 

AIR 

FORCE 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Unskilled 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Semiskilled 

4 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 2 

3’ 

3 

3 

3 

Skilled 

11 

1 

2 

10 

6 

5 3 

5 

3 

8 

10 

Highly Skilled 

5 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

21 

5 

6 

19 

11 

9 7 

11 

9 

13 

15 


OF : Ordnance Factories 

EME : Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 

AOC : Army Ordnance Corps 

R & D : Research and Development 

MES ; Military Engineers Service 


3. It will be noticed from the above table th 
the Railways have the fewest number of scale 
five and Defence the largest viz. 19. For t' 
skilled category, there is only one scale thro’' 
in all the departments. For the semi-skilled 
gory, the number of scales vary from two to 
The largest number of scales, however, occurs in^Ti? 
“skilled” grade. Though the existing number of sc|l^ ^ 
is 27, the concentration occurs in the followin, 
scales only:— 





Table 


Unskilled 

Semi-skilled 


Skilled 


Highly Skilled . 


75-95 
75-110 
85-110 
85-128 

1I0-I43 

110-155 

125-155 

110-180 

140-180 

130-212 

150-240 

175-240 


4. Most of the employees’ organisations have sug¬ 
gested a reduction in the existing number of scales. 
The number of scales suggested varies, but broadly 
stated a single scale has been suggested for unskilled 
and one or two each for the semi-skilled, skilled and 
highly skilled workers. The departmental witnesses 
also have expressed their preference for fewer scales. 
The minimum wage to be paid to the unskilled worker 
even in a workshop or factory has to be fixed on 
considerations similar to those outlined in our chapter 
on ‘Minimum Remuneration’. On the other hand, 
the maximum wage that can be paid to workshop 
staff has to be determined in the light of certain exist¬ 
ing relativities, and though some modifications may 


be possible, we do not consider it justified to make 
violent changes in these relativities. The wages 
kby the Government for these categories should 
“Ifler too greatly from wages prevailing in public 
undertakings or even in private industry, if the 
ernment establishments are to have fairly conten- 
work force, and to avoid any serious depletion 
of their skilled manpower. We think that in devising 
rational pay structure for the workshop categories 
r should operate within the total wage span covered 
|^.’ |ie minimum and maximum limits resulting from 
““ (fconsiderations mentioned above. The total wage 
n can also be expressed as a ratio between the 
^^limum of the unskilled grade and the maximum of 
the highly skilled grade. This ratio has diminished 
from approximately 1:6 at the time of the First Pay 
Commission to 1:3.4 as a result of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Second Pay Commission. It has been 
further reduced to 1:2.6 on the basis of existing total 
emoluments. The gradual reduction in this ratio 
has come about partly as a result of the rationalisa¬ 
tion of the wage structure, and partly owing to price 
increases and their unequal neutralisation by dearness 
allowance. However, the reduction of this ratio is 
a factor which has to be taken into account, and 
necessarily requires a reduction in the number of differ¬ 
ent levels if adequate incentives are to be maintained 
between one level and another for a worker to conti¬ 
nuously strive to improve his technical knowledge and 
skill. In determining the different levels we have 
taken a broad view of the duties and responsibilities, 
and expert knowledge required, as also the difficulty 
and the complexity of the task that has been assigned. 
We have borne in mind the criticism by some of the 
employees’ organisations that the existing differentials 
between unskilled on the one hand, and the semi¬ 
skilled and the skilled on the other are too narrow 
and should be widened. We have not, however, 
considered it appropriate to proceed on the basis of 
any pre-determined ratios between the wages of these 
categories. 
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5. It would be convenient to discuss here the 
criticism levelled by some of the Unions regarding 
the present classification of workshop staff into un¬ 
skilled, semi-skilled, skilled and highly skilled. The 
objections have mainly centred round the semi-skilled 
and highly skilled grades. For instance, the National 
Federation of Indian Railwayraen (iN'FlR) has 
argued that there should be no such category as a 
semi-skilled worker and that a person is either skilled 
or unskilled. Thd P&T Industrial Workers Union 
also does not seem to favour the semi-skilled classi¬ 
fication. Opinion is a^so divided on the classification 
of the highly skilled. While the NFIR has suggested 
one scale for the highly skilled, the All India Railway- 
mens’ Federation (AIRF) has not suggested a sepa¬ 
rate scale for this category. The latter body has 
proposed a long scale applicable to the entire range 
starting from those who have just made the skilled 
grade and going on to the most highly skilled cratfs- 
man. Similar demands were considered by the two 
previous-Pay Commissions also and after detailed 
consideration they came to the conclusion that the 
distinction between semi-skilled, skilled and highly 
skilled should be continued. No fresh grounds have 
been adduced and we are of the opinion that the 
existing classification does not appear to call for any 
basic revision. We, however, feel that instead of 
classifying the categories by the levels of skill it 

be more satisfactory to classify them numej^feyg 
(e.g. Grade I, II, III etc.). 

6. As mentioned earlier, all the unskilled sta^ffl^ 
the workshops are on a single scale (Rs. 70— 
Outside the Central Government also, with miro^ 
exceptions, there is only one scale for this category^ t 
There has also been no demand from any union 
Federation for more than one scale. The AIRHh®^' 
suggested three scales but with automatic promption<^ 
from one scale to the other as soon as a person re a^^-j'9. 
the maximum of the lower scale. The proposal tlms 
really amounts to a single scale. 

7. The Second Pay Commission recommended four 
semi-skilled scales viz. Rs. 75—95, 75—110, 85— 
110 and 95—110 for adoption by different establish¬ 
ments according to their respective requirements. The 
Commission had recommended Rs. 85—110 both for 
semi-skilled and skilled workers and the scale of 


8. At the skilled level while the Railways and the 
P&T department have a single long scale (Rs. 110— 
180), the Defence Establishments have as many as 
three to ten scales which are segments of the long 
scales. Most of these are overlapping scales which 
are disliked by the unions. It has been pointed out 
that too many scales involve fine gradations which it 
is not easy to identify and to administer. For instance, 
it would be extremely difficult to decide whether a 
particular job should be allotted a scale of Rs. 110— 
155 or Rs. 110—140 or Rs. 110—131. On the other 
hand, it would be relatively easier to decide whether 
in a particular case Rs. 110—155 should be given 
or Rs. 140—180. All evidence submitted to us 
points to the conclusion that one long scale or two 
short scales (which are segments of the long scale) 
should be sufficient to meet all reasonable demands. 

9. In regard to the highly skilled category, out of 
the five scales recommended by the Second Pay 
Commission only three are of real importance, viz. 
Rs. 130-212, Rs. 150-240 and Rs. 175-240. We have 
considered whether a single scale or two scales should 
be provided for the highly skilled staff. It is our 
opinion that with the growing and rapid advancement 
in technology and increasing sophistication of equip¬ 
ment the need for highly skilled grades will increase 

■^^a^r than diminish. Provision of two scales in this 
^^^^$ry would enable workers to retain their keen- 
efficiency and also serve as an incentive for 
in the lower highly skilled grades to improve 
skills and to strive for promotion by displa- 
improved performance. 

TO. On an overall consideration of theoretical 
. practical needs, we therefore, think that 

i; “rfewllowing number of scales would be appropriate : 

j^T^yilled.1 scale 

“'-■'^*Semi-skilled ...... 1 scale 

^ ^^ijlled ....... 1 long scale and 

2 short scales 
as segments of 
the long scale. 

Highly Skilled.2 scales. 

11. We now proceed to formulate the pay scales 
for these various levels. 


Rs. 85—128 was recommended for skilled staff. We 
prefer to treat the Rs. 85—110 and Rs. 85—128 
scales as essentially semi-skilled scales as we find 
them working often in the same establishment at 
broadly comparable levels. The bulk of the posts 
n Rs. 75—95 scale are in the Defence establish- 
nents where it is occupied not only by artisan cate¬ 
gories but also by non-artisan staff. We understand 


As the unskilled staff in the workshops are on par 
with the other lowest grade of Class IV staff, it would 
be appropriate to recommend the same scale for 
unskilled workshop staff as for the other Class IV 
staff. We accordingly recommend the scale of Rs. 
185-220. 


that the Ordnance Factories are already engaged in 
the process of identifying the really semi-skilled trades 
and jobs and upgrading them to Rs. 85—110 and 
the grade of Rs. 75—95 is, therefore, expected to 
disappear fairly early. The number of posts in 
Rs. 80—110 and Rs. 95—110 are relatively small. 
This leaves only the scales of Rs. 75—110 in the 
Railways and the P&T and Rs. 85—110 and Rs. 85— 
128 in the Defence Establishments. We do not consi¬ 
der it practicable to recommend more than one level 
for the semi-skilled category within the pay range 
available. 


12. Coming to the semi-skilled level, we have kept 
in view the demand of the NFIR that in the revised 
pay structure the maximum of the semi-skilled scale 
should not be restricted to the minimum of the skilled 
scale. It has been argued by them that there is no 
similar restriction on the maximum of the unskilled 
or skilled grades. Further, outside the workshop, the 
operating and other categories corresponding to the 
semi-skilled grades in workshops have avenues of 
promotion to higher grades which reach beyond the 
equivalent of the minimum of the skilled scale. On 
the considerations set out above, we recommend one 
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scale to replace the present six semi-skilled scales as 
shown below :— 


Existing Scale 
Rs. 


Proposed 

Scale 

Rs. 


75-95 1 
75-110 I 
80-110 
85-110 V 
95-110 
85-128 


200-280 


14. We have considered it necessary to improve 
the scales of the highly skilled category for two rea¬ 
sons. Firstly, the highly skilled grade marks the apex 
grade for skilled workmen and it should thus be 
comparable to the grade of Upper Division Clerk. 
Secondly, we have recommended an improved scale 
for the Mi*istries in workshops and if a corresponding 
improvement is not made for highly skilled staff, 
there would be a tendency to gravitate to supervi¬ 
sory posts. This might result in lossing a highly skilled 
worker and getting an indifferent supervisor. We ac¬ 
cordingly propose the following scales to replace 
the existing rules :— 


The employees on the existing scale of Rs. 75-95 
in Defence Establishment and in other departments 
should be allowed to proceed beyond the maximum 
of Rs. 240, applicable to non-workshop staff in the 
scale of Rs. 75-95, only subject to their passing the 
prescribed trade tests of the standard applicable for 
getting into the existing workshop scale of Rs. 85-110 
on the corresponding grade. We further recommend that 
in view of the complaint of the Defence Employees’ 
Organisations that some of the workers borne on the 
scales of Rs. 85-110 and Rs. 85-128 are doing work 
which is regarded as “Skilled” in other departments, 
the posts on these scales should, where necesary, be 
re-classified after proper evaluation so as to fit these^ 
posts into the semi-skilled or lower skilled categq 
as the case may be. 


13. It has also been urged before us that the 
scale of a skilled artisan should be comparable 
that of a Lower Division Clerk (LDC). Such 
equivalence has already become well-established 
organisations which have only one scale at this 
We, therefore, recommend the following re 
scales in replacement of the existing scales 


Existing Scale 

Proposed 


Scale 

Rs. 

Rs. 

130-212 .1 .... 

150-205 J 

330-480 

150-240 1 


175-240 j- ... 

205-240 J 

380-560 


Existing Scale 
Rs. 


Proposi 

Scale 

Rs. 



110-131 

110-139 

110-143 

110-155 

125-155 


130-185 

140-175 

140-180 

150-180 


110-180 1 
125-180 ! 

130-175 t 
130-205 J 


260-350 


320-400 


260-400 


15. It has been suggested to us by some technical 
experts that new trades and processes requiring 
higher skills and new equipment with high degree 

^^f precision and sophistication have been developed 
"^nii introduced in the field of electronics, instrumen- 
automatic cutting tools etc. during the last 
or so. These developments call for a much 
level of operative skill and technical knowledge 
before. Further, much of the new equipment, 
highly sophisticated is also expensive and re- 
^qulred to be handled with care, as defective operation 
cause heavy damage. For efficient use the ma- 
have to be fully utilised during working hours, 
is adds to the work-load and responsibility of 
^ erator. The pay structure should reflect these 
lonal requirements. Other considerations advanc- 
support of the proposal are that the creation of 
w grade of Master Craftsman would be an 
incentive to the highly skilled artisans to remain in 
their own line and not try to become Supervisors 
where their special skills cannot be productively uti¬ 
lised in operational jobs. It would also help the Gov¬ 
ernment to retain the highly skilled staff in many cri¬ 
tical trades for which there is considerable demand 
outside. 

16. We accept the force of these arguments and 
recommend the creation of a new grade of Master 
Craftsman in the scale of Rs. 425—640. In order 
to avoid the new scale suggested by us for the Master 
Craftsman becoming a normal pormotion level, we 
suggest the following criteria for allotment of this 
grade:— 


The posts which are on the existing scales (Rs. 
100 —130 and Rs. 100—142) should be suitably re¬ 
classified into semi-skilled or lower skilled grades 
after a reassessment of the jobs. Pending such re¬ 
classification they should be allotted the scale of 
Rs. 225-308. Similarly posts in the scale of Rs. 
130-205 should also be properly classified either into 
the upper skilled grade or into highly skilled grade II. 
Pending this, they should be fixed as shown above. 


(i) trades where this grade would be useful 
should be identified in advance. Even in 
these trades the posts in this grade should 
be allowed only as personal to the incum¬ 
bent who is adjudged to possess the requi¬ 
site skill; 

(ii) work norms and standards of precision and 
operative skill should be laid down for the 
Master Craftsman’s grade and these should, 
of course, be higher than for the highly 
skilled Grade I; and 
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(iii) elevation to Master Craftsman’s grade 
should be subject to the passing of tl\e 
trade test to ensure that criterion at (ii) 
above is satisfied. 

We further suggest that in order to ensure a uni¬ 
form approach and standards in this matter an inter¬ 
departmental committee should work out further de¬ 
tailed criteria for the allotment of this grade. 

17. Some employees’ organisations including the 
Indian National Defence Workers’ Federation (INDWF) 
and the All India Defence Employees’ Federa¬ 
tion (AIDEF) have asked for the appointment of a 
Classification Tribunal for the purpose of classifying 
various trades on the basis of the job content and 
fitting the employees into the scales recommended by 
us. They apprehend that if the work of classification 


take steps to set up expert committees for reviewing 
the existing categorisation of workshop staff. In the 
case of Railways, a one-man Committee was appoint¬ 
ed in 1969 to review the existing classification of all 
categories of artisan staff in the workshops and for 
prescribing standard trade tests. This Com¬ 
mittee does not seem to have carried out job evalua¬ 
tion/classification in the strict sense of the term. It 
appears that a Joint Committee consisting of the re¬ 
presentatives of the Railways and the workers’ organi¬ 
sations has been set up to study the report of the one- 
man Committee and arrive at agreed conclusions 
before final decisions can be taken. Government has 
also agreed to set up an inter-departmental coordina¬ 
tion machinery for ensuring a reasonable measure of 
uniformity of standards in the process of recatego¬ 
risation. 


is not carried out in a systematic manner, the existing 
anomalies will get perpetuated as the workers will 
get fitted into the new scales primarily on the basis of 
their existing scales which, according to them, do not 
correctly reflect the skills, duties, responsibilities and 
difficulties involved in the job. Both the Secretary, 
Defence Production, and the Director General 
of Ordnance Factories also emphasised the need 
for reviewing the existing categorisation of workshop 


19. We have recommended the number of levels 
and the pay scales considered suitable by us and we 
have also suggested the correspondence between the 
existing scales and the revised scales. The initial 
allotment of revised scales to these categories should 
be on the basis of correspondence suggested by us. 
Eventually, however, fitment of the categories into the 
proposed scales should be made on the basis of the 


staff. We observe that the Second Pay of expert bodies. We have re- 

■Lj _i_j .^. 1 . _ __ j. E3\2i'?tlanTF*.nrir*n thp ppintimic aHr4r>tir\n rvf ir\K Ax/aliitattrvn 


had recommended the constitution of expert cautious adoption of job evaluation 

consisting of a technical expert conversant over a limited sphere, particularly for in¬ 
content and responsibilities of the various ^od fairly standarised jobs, as an experiment- 

workshop, a person with experience of wage pi'olfe^®^^r^®^®ore^. We would only add here that the con- 
and a neutral chairman with experience in wageV^^™^^P'^‘f authorities may consider the feasibility of try- 
judication for the purpose of allocating workshop these methods on a selective basis to assist 

to the scales recommended by the Commission. It t|aw J re-categorising the posts in the industrial 

further suggested that the recommendations made^T y ^ ji ^fc^bhshments. 
the various bodies should be coordinated by a 

chairman, or a joint meeting of the chairmen , , , • .. . j- i 

the bodies. We understand that the Governmentdid appropriate to discuss here die 

not iircpni thi. rernmmandminn and that Schemes in the various departments. Under 


not accept this recommendation and decided that 
pert bodies need be constituted only when dispSi'es 
arose in respect of fitment of workshop staff in the 
new pay scales recommended by the Second Pay 
Commission. Subsequently, however, departmental 
committees were set up in the P. & T., the Railways 
and Defence Establishments (Civilian) to look into 
the classification of trades. 


incentive scheme in force in the Railway produc¬ 
tion units and workshops, the basic wages are gua¬ 
ranteed to all the workers. Time is the yardstick for 
measuring work and a standard time is fixed for a 
given job on the basis of a time and motion study for 
an average worker. Different percentages are added 
for gauging, handling, fatigue and personal allowances 
etc. A production and bonus allowance of 33-1/3% 


is also added to the standard time. The scheme is 


18. We appreciated the force of the arguments 
urged in support of the demand for proper 
classification of workshop jobs, which reinforced our 
own conclusions based on our examination of the ? 
matter and our first hand impressions of visits to 
some workshops. We, however, realised that it; 
would not be possible for us to undertake job eva¬ 
luation, as we had neither the time nor the experience 
for such work. We, therefore, suggested that Gov¬ 
ernment might consider the desirability of setting up , 
expert bodies under various Ministries to go into the 
question of reviewing the existing categorisation of 
workshop staff serving under them. We also sug¬ 
gested the need for installing a coordinating machinery 
simultaneously with the setting up of the expert bodies, ’ 
so that a uniform approach is adopted by the various 
classification bodies. We have been informed by 
Government that with the exception of the Railways, 
all the major employing ministries have agreed to 


based on the concept that an average operative when 
working under non-incentive conditions is assumed to 
be working at a rating of 60 units. The same average 
operative when working under incentive conditions 
could be expected to improve his rating to 80 units 
Le. 33-1/3% more. Hence, an allowance of 33-1/3% 
is added as a production and bonus allowance. It 
is expected that an average operative would complete 
an operation in 3/4th of the allowed time. The 
time saved/lost on the time ‘allowed’ in each 
operation is calculated separately for each worker 
and the loss/gain is balanced for each wage period. 
The ceiling limit on “profit” is fixed at 50% of the 
time taken in each of the operations. 


21. The hourly rates of pay for the purpose of cal¬ 
culating rates for incentive bonus are based on the 
weighted mean of the pay scales allotted to the cate- 


* Chapter S-Principles of Pay Determination. 
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gories eligible for the incentive bonus. Only basic pay is 
taken into account excluding dearness allowance, 
house rent allowance, etc. 

22. The scheme covers supervisors up to the level 
of Chargemen in the Rs. 335—425 grade but does 
not cover Foremen nor the staff in ^e production 
control, inspection, mill-wright, tool room and yard 
organisations. Chargemen and essential indirect 
workers are eligible for incentive bonus at 80% of 
the average percentage of the bonus earned by the 
direct workers supervised and/or assisted by them. 
Mistries, however, get 100% of the average percent¬ 
age of profits earned by the direct workers under 
their control. The staff who are put on incentive 
working are not normally required to work on over¬ 
time. 

23. We are informed that roughly 60% of the 
staff in the repair and maintenance workshops 
has been brought under the incentive scheme. The 
j^rcentage of coverage in the production units is a 
little hi^er. According to the figures furnished to 
us, it appears that as a result of the incentive schemes 
there has been an overall increase in productivity of 
53.8% since 1957-58. 


These considerations do not apply to the incentive 
bonus. On the other hand, incentive bonus is paid 
in addition to basic wages for putting in extra effort 
during normal hours of work. It is more in the 
nature of an additional financial -payment for the 
extra productivity of the worker and does not have 
the characteristics of pay for determining pension, 
leave salary etc. In the private and public sectors 
also, it appears that it is not customary to treat 
incentive bonus as pay. We accordingly reject the 
demand. The maintenance and service shops have 
been generally excluded from the incentive scheme, as 
we understand that the jobbing and repair operations 
are not susceptible to measurement with the requisite 
precision. The Railways are, however, understood to 
be examining the feasibility of extending the scheme 
to those staff and sections of service shops where the 
operations are amenable to fairly precise work 
measurement. 

26. In the Ordnance Factories, about 70 per cent of 
the total staff are said to be covered under the incen¬ 
tive scheme which is based on the principle that an 
efficient worker putting in normal effort should be 
able to get an additional 25 per cent of his wages 
as incentive profit. The estimates of standard time 


24. The main demands regarding the incentlv^sicj 
scheme on the Railways are that the hourly 

should be calculated on actual pay instead of 

mean of the scalej that dearness allowance 

not be excluded for the purpose of calculating 

ly rates for incentive bonus; that incentive 

should be treated as pay on the analogy of a perc^?'^ 

age or running allowance being treated as pay M k V 

certain purposes; and that the incentive scheme shqiS4 | 

be extended to staff in the production control, 

tion, mill-wright and tool room sections. 

25. We have examined these demands carefmwr""” 
We are not persuaded that there is a case for inelu?^|^ 
sion of dearness allowance for the calculation of 
hourly rates under the incentive bonus scheme as the 
incentive payment is made for work during the normal 
duty period in addition to basic pay and allowances. 
Further, the basis of any incentive scheme is an equit¬ 
able sharing of the increased productivity on an agreed 
basis between the employer and the employees. 
Various components are involved in calculation of the 
incentive rate and if one component is sought to be 
varied, it will involve corresponding adjustment in the 
other components so that the net effect is the same. 

As for calculation of hourly rates on actual pay, it 
would, in our opinion, add to clerical work all round 
without conferring a commensurate advantage. In 
fact we feel that with the improvement in pay scales 
we have recommended. Government should consider 
either revising the standards for earning incentive 
bonus or calculating it on the minimum of the scale 
instead of the wei^ted mean. The demand for 
treatment of incentive bonus as pay on the analogy of 
running allowance is apparently based on a mis-con- 
ception. In the case of running staff part of their 
emoluments is given in the form of running allowance 
pd is, therefore, reckoned as pay. Part of the runn¬ 
ing allowance is also intended to cover travelling 
allowance. The allowance has been in existence for 
long and is taken into account when determining the 
pay scales of the running staff. 


rates include this 25 per cent allowance. The hourly 
^rate for a job is calculated by dividing the mean of 
scales of the relevant grade by the average 
^^Mhours per month viz. 195. The incentive scheme 
l^wplicable to either individual piece-work or gang 
™^|fe-work. In the latter system the total incentive 
figment arrived at is divided proportionately among 

g irious categories of workers in proportion to 
ictual pay. The semi-skilled and skilled workers 
jd on the maintenance of machines are given a 
centive equal to 50 per cent of the average 
of the shop to which they are attached and the 
maintenance workers not attached to any parti- 

f pfer shop but working for the factory as a whole are 
Ven 50 per cent of the profit earned by the factory. 
Unlike in the Railway incentive scheme, there is no 
ceiling on the profits in the Ordnance Factories. 
Another peculiar feature is that piece-rate workers, if 
required to work overtime, are paid for each hour of 
overtime an additional allowance calculated on the 
aggregate of monthly basic pay plus all allowances. 

27. The major grievance of the staff in regard to 
the incentive scheme is that it does not guarantee the 
basic time wage for the period worked. This question 
was considered by the Second Pay Commission who 
recommended that the basic time wage should be 
guaranteed, whatever the earnings may be on the 
basis of piece-rates. We would reaffirm this recom¬ 
mendation as it is somewhat anomalous that a piece- 
rate worker should earn less than his basic pay while 
idle time wages equal to basic wages are allowed on 
occasions when adequate work is not provided or 
when there is break-down of machinery etc. It is 
also a little odd that the guaranteed pay for skilled 
workers should be the same as for semi-skilled wor¬ 
kers. We are not in favour of incentive workers being 
put on overtime and we would'suggest discontinuance 
of this practice except when it is absolutely unavoid¬ 
able in special circumstances. 

28. In the P & T Department, an incentive scheme 
has been introduced in telecommuuicatioa factories 
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and covers nearly 90 per cent of the staff. The 
hourly rates for incentive bonus are calculated as 
75 per cent of the basic hourly wages at the minimum 
of the Beales for direct workers and as 37i for in¬ 
direct workers. Dearness allowance as in force in 
1964 is also added to the minimum of the pay to 
arrive at incentive rates. The incentive staff are not 
being required to work overtime. 


29. The workers in the Government of India pres¬ 
ses had been on a piece-rate system since long but 
it has been withdrawn for the last few years and a 
new scheme recommended by the National Produc¬ 
tivity Council has not yet been implemented, because 
of the apprehensions of the workers that if the scheme 
implemented they would earn less than what they are 
getting with overtime. We understand that the earlier 
piece-rate system had produced very good results and 
while it may not be feasible to go back to the piece- 
rate system, Government should introduce a well- 
conceived bonus scheme as early as possible to main¬ 
tain efficiency and productivity in the Government of 
India presses. We have reason to believe that over¬ 


time is being abused in the Presses, and that produc¬ 
tion per man shift could be greatly improved. 

II. Technical Supervisors in Raili^ay Workshops 

30. We now turn to consider Technical Supei"visors 
in the Railway, Defence and P & T Workshops. The 
Railways have a large number of workshops for 
carrying out repair and maintenance of rolling stock 
(locomotives, coaches and wagons), electrical and 
signalling equipment, plant and machinery and other 
items. These shops, though primarily intended for 
carrying out regular and periodical repairs and main¬ 
tenance of rolling stock and other assets, are also 
partly used to manufacture components and even roll¬ 
ing stock. In addition, there are three main produc¬ 
tion units, namely, Chittaranjan locomotive Works 
(CLW), Diesel Locomotive Works (DLW) and Inte¬ 
gral Coach Factory (ICF) for the manufacture of 
electric and diesel locomotives and passenger coaches 
respectively. 

31. The supervisory staff in the workshops com¬ 
prise Mistries, Chargemen and Foremen. The table 
tjelow gives their number and scales of pay:— 


Table HI 


Designation 


Number of Posts in each Department 



Mecha- Electri- 
nical cal 

Civil- 

Engg. 

Signal & Total 
Telecom. 

1 


3 4 

5 

6 7 


Shop Superintendent 


Foreman ‘A’/Assistant Shop Superintendent 
Foreman ‘B’j 
Foreman ‘B’ (Civil Engg.) 

Foreman ‘C7 
Chargeman ^A’ . 

Chargeman ‘B’ . 

Chargeman ‘C’ . 

Mistry Grade I . 

Mistry Grade II . 







760 

358 

24 

22 

1164 

^^^75 







781 

274 

— 

26 

1081 

i%Mi-485 

— 

— 

64 

— 

64 


2130 

624 

— 

28 

2782 

250-380 

2385 

732 

79 

60 

3256 

205-280 

3079 

1814 

155 

85 

5133 

150-240 

6013 

1398 

738 

130 

8279 

130-212 

459 

154 

268 

56 

937 


Total 


15607 


5354 


1328 


407 


22696 


The posts of Chargemen in 
distributed on Percentage 

Mechanical Workshops arc 
basis: 

Chargeman ‘A’ . . . 

28% 

Chargeman ‘B’ . , . 

35% 

Chargeman ‘C’ . . . 

37% 


32. Mistries: This category constitutes the base of 
the supervisory grade. The posts of Mistries are 
filled by promotion of the artisan staff in the skilled 
or highly skilled Grade II. The Mistries are in turn 
eligible for promotion, along with artisans in highly 
skilled Grade I, to 20 per cent of ihe vacancies of 
Chargemen ‘C’. The Mistries arc in charge of sub¬ 
section and are responsible for supervision and guidance 
of the artisan staff working under tiiem, for allocation 
of duties to them, for distribution ol work and for 
proper out-turn. 


33. The main grievance of this category is that 
their grade (Rs. 150—240) is lower than that of the 
highly skilled worker Grade I (Rs. 175-240) whom 
they supervise. During the course of oral evidence, 
the Railway Board conceded that the Mistries had 
often to allocate work to the highly skilled staff and 
also to coordinate flow of material to them. In the 
circumstances we recommend for the Mistries the same 
scale as recommended for highly skilled workers 
Grade I viz. Rs. 380-560. We wish to emphasize here 
that wherever the post of a Masrer Craftsman is 
created it should be ensured that the Mistries do not 
supervise their work in any manner. 

34. We are informed that there are some Mistries 
in the scale of Rs. 130-212 who are skilled artisans 
and in addition are responsible for supervising a 
certain number of staff. They are, however, classi¬ 
fied as ‘supervisory’ but are treated as skilled artisan 
staff for the purpose of eligibility of overtime under 
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the Factories Act and other matters, unlike the Mistries 
in Rs. 150-240 grade who are treated as wholly 
supervisory. Since Lhe Mistries in the lower grade 
do not obviously supervise the work of highly skilled 
grade I workmen, we consider that the scale of 
Rs. 330-480 would be appropriate for them. 

35. Chargemen: Chargemen are in three grades. 
There is direct recruitment to the lowest grade to the 
extent of 50 per cent from candidates who are 
diploma-holders and are below 30 years. They are 
trained for a period of two years. 25 per cent of the 
vacancies are reserved for skilled artisans who are 
already in service and fulfil the educational qualifica¬ 
tion of matriculation and are below 33 years. The 
remaining 25 per cent of the vacancies are filled by 
promotion of Mistries and hi^ily ' skilled artisans 
Grade I. The Chargemen in the lowest grade have 
promotional avenues to the higher crades ot Charge- 
men for Foremen. There is provision for 25 per 
cent direct recruitment of engineering graduates to 
the grade of Chargemen ‘A’ (Rs. 335-425). 

36. The Chargemen are responsible for the efficient 
working of the sections under their control, and have 
a special responsibility in incentive shops for the 
mainteoance of production at the required level by 
proper distribution of work and supply of materials, 
tools, drawings, etc., in time. 


left the Railways for more lucrative employment in 
the private and public sectors. We understand that 
102 workshop supervisors had left the Railways dur¬ 
ing the period 1966-71. Further the Association has 
drawn attention to the recommendations of the various 
Accident Inquiry Committees (Kunzru and Wanchoo 
Committees) regarding the need for improving the 
pay scales and status of all supervisory categories on 
the Railways. 


37. Foremen: In the repair & maintenance 
where the incentive schemes are in force there 

present two grades of Foremen, namely, Fcreme®]^raS 
(Rs. 370-475) and Foreman ‘A’ (Rs. 450 575).^ffl^w 
the three production units, however, the scal^S^^^ 
Assistant Superintendents has been revised frebnv^^ 
Rs. 370—475 to Rs. 450—575. Shop Superintendent^ V V 
are also in the same scale (Rb. 450-575) but they.-' gye j. | 
entitled to a special pay of Rs. 15o per monthii^m^^ 
the Civil Engineering Workshops Foremen ‘B’ 
the grade of Rs. 335-485. 

38. The duties of Foremen are similai to thlKwiia 


of Chargemen except that they have a wider jurisdic¬ 
tion and have overall responsibility for the efficient 
operation of the Shop as a whole. They are also res¬ 
ponsible for stores accounting and for ancillary estab¬ 
lishment matters. 

39. Above the Mistry level there arc thus at pre¬ 
sent five levels—three for Chargemen and two for 
Foremen. Both the Railway federations have sug¬ 
gested two grades of Chargemen and two grades of 
Foremen. The Association representing technical 
supervisors has suggested three levels, namely. Charge- 
men, Assistant Superintendents and Superintendents. 
During evidence, the official witnesses told us that 
two grades of Chargemen and two grades of Foremen 
were necessary. Having regard to all relevant fac¬ 
tors, we consider that four levels, two each for 
Chargemen and Foremen, should suffice for meeting 
the present supervisory needs. 

40. The Technical Supervisors’ Association has 
claimed higher rates of remuneration on the grounds 
of increase in the range of their functions due to 
modernisation of rolling stock, increased sophistication 
and range of equipment and introduction of incentive 
schemes. It has also referred to the unsatisfied de¬ 
mand in the engineering industry for the serivees of 
experienced and capable workshop supervisors, and in 
support has given statistics of supervisors who have 


ears, tney ^e 41 Before we proceed to recommend the pay 
) per cent of the scales for this group, it appears desirable to discuss 
jitisans who are ^ related matter. The Second Pay Commission had 

quahfi^- recommended that in production workshops, as dis- 

33 years. The tinguished from repair workshops, the maximum of 

:ies are filled by jjjg of ffje Foreman should be raised to Rs. 650 
skilled artisans effciency bar at Rs. 575. In their opinion 

west giaiK have f[je Foreman’s vital role in production units and the 

ades ot Charge- f^ct that there was considerable demand outside for 

lion for 25 per fjjg services of experienced and competent technical 

supervisors justified the higher maximum they were 
'^■425). recommending. The Railway Board did not accept 

: for the efficient the recommendation for a higher scale of pay in the 

ontrol, and have interest of preserving a uniform pattern c? pay scales 

shops for the for all the Railway departments. Instead, they decided 

’quired level by to grant a special pay of Rs. 150 which was already 

ply of materials, in force in the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works. They 

g iecided to upgrade the pay scale of Assistant 
Superintendents in production units from 
70-475 to Rs. 450-575. Both the National 
iftion of Indian Railwaymen (NFIR) and the 
icai Supervisors’ Association have pressed the 
of Foremen ‘A’ and ‘B’ in repair shops for 
of special pay on the ground that the work 
in the repair shops is no less important or ardu- 
an in the production units. Further, it has been 
that most of the repair shops in the Railways 
, _ , , , so engaged in manufacture of components and 
emen u ' somi^ of them are also producing wagons, tower cars, 

etc., which used to be procured from outside 
similai to ^%e past. 


42. We find that the grant of special pay to Fore¬ 
men in the repair shops had been raised by the NFIR 
before the Miabhoy Tribunal. The Tribunal’s findings 
are that the work and responsibility of Foremen ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ in repair shr.ps do not materially differ from 
the work and responsibility of their counterparts in 
the production units who are d esignated as Shop 
Superintendents and Assistant Shop Superintendents. 
The Tribunal has accordingly recommended that 
Foremen ‘A’ in Railway workshops should also be 
granted a special pay of Rs. 150 per month and that 
the Foremen ‘B’ should be given a higher grade of 
Rs. 450-575 on the analogy of similar treatment 
accorded to the Assistant Shop Superintendents in 
production units. Tliis recommendation has since 
been accepted by Government. 

43. Apart from the question of parity in pay scales 
or emoluments between the Foremen in the repair 
shops and the production units, our attention has been 
drawn to another aspect which is also causing diffi¬ 
culties. The exclusion of the Foremen from the incen¬ 
tive scheme introduced in the production units and in 
workshops has led to distortion in the pay structure. 
Supervisors up to the level of Chargemen ‘A’ are en¬ 
titled to incentive earnings as well as overtime and as a 
consequence their total emoluments generally exceed 
those of Foremen ‘B’ by Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 per month 
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and sometimes even those of Foremen ‘A’. Imp¬ 
rovements in the pay scales of Foremen or the lines 
decided by the Tribunal will help in rectifying this 
imbalance to some extent. If a more satisfactory 
solution is considered administratively essential, it 
may be necessary also to modify the incentive scheme 
and the hourly rates within the framework of the 
revised pay structure. Official witnesses in the 
course of the evidence agreed in general with the 
need for improving the emoluments of the Foremen 
in view of the introduction of the incentive scheme 
but they preferred a scheme of special pay to higher 
scales of pay. We, however, would prefer a higher 
scale of pay to special pay, as the addition to work 
or responsibilities in these posts is of a permanent 
nature which would justify placing them in a higher 
grade. Further, the incumbents of these posts are 
not normally liable to transfer to non-workshop 
posts. Yet another reason is that the system of 
special pay generally works out to be more and not 
less expensive than a higher scale of pay. 

44. Taking into account the demands and suggest¬ 
ions of the Federations and Associations, the views of 
the official witnesses and the verdict of the Miabhoy 
Tribunal, we recommend the following scales of 


It would be necessary to redistribute the posts in 
the Civil Engineering workshops in the revised 
scales shown above. This is a matter which can 
best be decided by the Railway administraiion. 

45. Above Foreman ‘A’ we recommend a special 
grade of Principal Foreman for whom the upper 
segment of Class II scale viz. Rs. 840—1200 will be 
suitable. In recommending the introduction of tliis 
special grade we have taken into account tlic high 
level of emoluments which are available to the high¬ 
est grade of Foreman outside Government service. 
Moreover, there are likely to be Foremen who though 
excellent in their own line on the shop floor might be 
found unsuitable for promotion as officers in the ad¬ 
ministrative or managerial lines. We are not con¬ 
ceiving of a specified number of posts being created 
in this grade. On the other hand, the posts in this 
grade should be created on a personal basis as reward 
for specially meritorious work and proven efficiency 
in improving out-turn and maintaining discipline. 
Safeguards should be introduced to ensure that these 
posts do not degenerate into normal promotional 
posts but are reserved for a select band of outstand¬ 
ing Foremen. 


pay for the technical supervisors both 
workshops and the production units:— 


in the repair 


Designation 


Chargemen ‘C’ 

Chargeraen ‘B’. 

Chargemen ‘A’/ 

Foremen ‘C’ . 

Foremen ‘B’ . 

(Civil Engineering) 
Foremen ‘B’ . 

Assistant Shop Superinten¬ 
dents (Production units) 
Foremen ‘A’ . 

Shop Superintendents 
(Production Units) . 


Existing scale 


205-280 \ 
250-380/ 

335-425 

335-485'! 

1 

370-475 y 


450-575J 

450-5751 
450-575 I 
-t-Spl. Pay f 
Rs. 150J 


46. The Technical Supervisors who are in charge 
*^^f repair and maintenance of locomotives in the loco 
^'^^may be dealt with on the same fines as recom- 
above, as their method of recruitment, quali- 
H^^^^ns and duties are similar to those of their 
^S^mterparts in the workshops. We understand 
the differences such as exist between the loco 
®^fneds and the workshops are generally unfavourable 
! the former. 

echnical Supervisors in Defence Workshops 

The supervisory staff in the Defence Work- 
®^m5ps are distributed over 9 scales of pay. A wide 
^ ^^ety of nomenclature exists for posts involving the 
same duties and responsibilities. The categories com¬ 
prised in this group, their number and scales of pay 
are given in the table below;— 


Table IV 


S. No. Scale of pay 

DGOF 

EME 

AOC 

NAVY 

AIR 

FORCE 

GREF 

R&D 

DGI 

TOTAL 

Rs. 

1. 450-25-650 

612 



97 




389 

1098 

2. 450-25-575 

— 

— 

6 

76 

_ 

.— 

207 


289 

3. 370-20-450-25-500 

1129 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

213 

556 

1898 

4. 335-15-485 .... 

997 

141 

22 

70 

6 

76 

99 

307 

1718 

5. 250-10-290-15-380 

1977 

405 

— 

91 

277 

36 

186 

606 

3578 

6. 205-7-240-8-280 

6414 

— 

45 

638 

1 

82 

159 

950 

8289 

7. 150-5-160-8-280-10-300 

— 

305 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ _ 


305 

8, 150-5-175-6-205-7-240/175-6- 
205-7-240 .... 

29 






196 

1861 

2086 

9. 150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

115 

— 

91 

16 

— 

281 

— . 

— 

503 

Total 

11273 

851 

164 

284 

988 

475 

1060 

4669 

19764 


DGOF ; Director General Ordnance Factories. 
EMF, : Electrical & Mechanical Engineers 

AOC : Army Ordnance Corps. 

GREF ; General Reserve Engineer Force 

R & D : Research & Development 

DGI : Director General Inspection 
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48. The duties of these categories of staff are 
generally the same as those of the corresponding cate¬ 
gories in the Railway and other workshops. 

49. The posts in Rs. 150—240 grade are invariably 
filled by promotion of tradesmen. The next grade 
of Rs. 175—240 is also usually filled by promotion 
except that in the R&D and DGI Establishments, 
seventy five per cent of the vacancies in this grade are 
filled by direct recruitment of Science Graduates or 
Diploma holders. The next hi^er grade of Rs. 205— 
280 is also generally a promotional grade, except that 
in the DGI one third of the vacancies occurring in 
this grade are again filled by direct recruitment of 
Science Graduates or Diploma holders. On the re¬ 
commendation of a departmental committee (Devnath 
Committee) the scale of Rs. 150—300 has been intro¬ 
duced with effect from 1-1-1971 in the EME in lieu 


into Part I and Part II cadres is based on the classi 
fication of the trades. Certain trades considered to 
require greater skill have been grouped in Part I 
and allotted higher pay scales not only for the super¬ 
visory staff but for the artisan staff also. Even for 
the artisan staff we have not recommended different 
sets of pay scales based on trade classification. We 
feel that a differentiation in the pay scales of super¬ 
visory staff on the basis of nature of skills required 
by the artisan staff supervised would be even less 
justified. 

53. There are at present four different scales for 
the posts at the lowest supervisory level. We consider 
that for these posts the scale of Rs. 380—560 
would be appropriate. We suggest that most of these 
posts should be filled by promotion from the lowei 
grade of skilled artisans. 


of the existing scales of Rs. 150—240 and Rs. 205— 
280, and is in process of being introduced in the AOC, 
Navy and Air Force also. 

50. The Chargemen who constitute the middle 
supervisory level are in two grades viz. Rs. 250— 
380 and Rs. 335—485. 20% of the posts in the 
Rs. 250—380 grade in the Ordnance Factories and 
33-1/3% of such posts in the R&D and DGI are 
filled by direct recruitment of diploma holders/eii-g 
gineering graduates in the Ordnance. Factories a^lg 
Science graduates/Diploma holders or matric^S^ 
with 3 years’ supervisory experience, in the othe^®^ 
In the EME direct recruitment is usually mad^^S 
25% of posts in Rs. 250—380, the remaining b^^^ 
filled by promotion of ‘A’ grade tradesmen with 
less than 8 years’ total service. As regards the grafla^ 
of Rs. 335—485 there is direct recruitment 
33-1/3% of the vacancies in the R&D and DGl/ana5 
to 50% in the AOC from amongst engineeringM^iii] 
duates or diploma holders with 3 years’ experia^^ 
At the next three higher levels also there is direc4_ 
recruitment to the extent of 33-1/3% in either 
R&D or DGI or in both the establishments. The 
need for such direct recruitment at successive levels 
in the R&D and DGI establishments of persons 
possessing more or less similar qualifications may be 
reviewed by the Government. It seems to us that 
direct recruitment could be confined to the grades of 
Rs. 175—240, Rs. 250—380 and Rs. 335-^85, 
the qualifications for the last one being an engineering 
degree and for others a science degree or a diploma 
respectively. 


54. For Chargeman ‘B’ in the scale of Rs. 250— 
380 we recommend the scale of Rs. 425—700. At 
least 33-1/3 per cent of the posts in this grade 
should be filled by direct recruitment from amongst 
diploma-holders in engineering or science graduates 
with a minimum of 55 per cent marks. Should it 
become necessary to recruit diploma-holders with 
experience, they may be given a higher start upto 
Rs. 470 in the proposed scale. The next higher level 
of Chargemen ‘A’ (Rs. 335—485) for whom 
i^^^fe^^ommend the scale of Rs. 550—750. A pro- 
of these posts (not less than 25 per cent) 
also be filled by direct recruitment of engi- 

We recommend that above the Chargemen 
j y aere should be two levels of Foremen, as against the 
^|j%iiling one grade of Assistant Foreman (Rs. 370— 
^45|fi^and two grades of Foremen (Rs. 450—575 and 
—650). The number of posts in the scale 
370—500 is greater than that in the lower 
of Chargeman ‘A’ on Rs. 335—485. Govern- 
wnt should have the complements in this grade re¬ 
examined. Similarly, there is need for a review of 
the complements in the grade of Rs. 450—650 par¬ 
ticularly in the DGI and the Navv. We understand 
that on the recommendation of the Devnath Com¬ 
mittee, Government will be revising the grade struc¬ 
ture in certain organisations (viz. EME, AOC, Navy 
and Air Force). It appears that the intention is to 

have the higher grades of Rs. 450—575 and Rs. 450_ 

650 in these organisations where they do not exist 
at present. 


' 51. The Indian National Defence Workers Fede¬ 
ration has proposed five grades in all, viz. two grades 
of Supervisors, two grades of Chargemen and one 
grade of Foremen. The Indian Ordnance Factories 
Supervisors Association has suggested three grades 
VIZ. one for Supervisor, one for Assistant Foreman 
and one for Foreman. During evidence, the Secre- 
tary. Defence Production was of the view that two 
levels of Chargemen and two levels of Foremen 
should be adequate. The Director-General Ord¬ 
nance Factories also was in favour of four grades 
two each for Chargemen and Foremen. In addi¬ 
tion, he suggested that there should be one level of 
Supervisor below the Chargemen 


52. The twisting classification of the supervisoi 
posts in the Defence Workshops (except in the DGOl 


„ recommend that the posts in the scale of 

Rs. 370 500 in the DGOF should be given the 
improved scale of Rs. 700—900 corresponding to 
the existing scale of Rs. 450—575. In respect of the 

posts in the R&D and DGI in the scale of Rs. 370_ 

500 a view may be taken by Government as to whe¬ 
ther they should all be taken to Rs. 700—900 or 
only a proportion of the posts should be upgraded to 

r!' scale of 

Ks. 550—,750. We have earlier referred to the need 
for a review of the deiiele#i8efer"’i^ these two 
organisations. As regards the posts in Rs. 450-- 
575 and Rs. 450—650 in conformity with oufc> re¬ 
commendations in the case of Railway Workshons 

placed in the scale of Rs. 
84U—1040. It is not, however, clear whether the 

for introduces In Z 

AOC and Navy as a result of the recommendations 
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of the Devnath Committee by upgrading posts in the 
scale of Rs. 335—485. If so, a further upgradation 
would not be called for and such posts may be given 
only the replacement scale of Rs. 700—900. In 
regard to the posts in this grade (Rs. 450—575) in 
the R&D, Government may decide whether all thes. 
posts or a proportion should be upgraded to Rs. 
840—1040. We further recommend that the current 
distinction between produetion shops and repair 
shops need not be maintained in future and the re¬ 
vised scale recommended by us for the existing scale 
of Rs. 450—650 be made applicable to the Formen 
in all shops alike. 

57. Above the Foremen, we recommend the 
introduction of a special grade of Principal Foreman 
for whom the upper segment of Class II scale viz. Rs. 
840—1200 will be suitable. This grade is recom¬ 
mended for those Foremen who are excellent as 
heads of the shops but are not considered suitable for 
promotion as officers. These posts should be created 
on a personal basis as reward for meritorious work 
and proven efficiency in improving out-turn and 
maintaining discipline on the shop floor. 


ments made in their pay scales. The practice else¬ 
where does not also support continuance of these con¬ 
cessions. 

IV. Supervisory staff in the P&T Workshops 

60. The designations, numbers and scales of pay 
of the supervisor staff in the three telecommunica¬ 
tion factories of the P&T Department are shown 
below:— 


Table V 


Designation 

Scale 

Rs. 

No. of posts 

1 

2 

3 

Technical Assistants 

210-380 

96 

Incentive Supervisor 

205-280 

1 

Leading Hand 

175-240 

1 

Chargemen 

150-240 
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61. The Chargemen correspond to the Mmistries of 
the Railway Workshops and represent the lowest 
supervisory level. Their duties also are more or less 


58. To sum up, our recommendations are as 
follows:— 


Existing scale 



Rs. 

S(^ 


1 

2 




Level I 


Level n . 
Level m 
Level IV 

Level V 


150-240 

175-240 

150-300 

205-280 

250-380 

335-485 

370-500 

450-575 

450-575 

450-650 


380-5^0 


Special Grade Principal Foreman 


59. With the introduction of the new pay scales 
recoinmended above; we suggest the withdrawal of 
certain concessions enjoyed by the Technical Super¬ 
visors in the Defence Workshops. One is that even 
Assistant Foremen and Foremen are at present 
entitled to overtime allowance. Secondly, the Tech¬ 
nical Supervisors in the Ordnance Factories and Base 
Establishments are continuing to enjoy the facility of 
rent-free accommodation despite the recommendations 
of the Second Pay Commission that such facility 
should be discontinued. In our opinion, there is no 
justification for the retention of these benefits by this 
class of staff especially after the substantial improve¬ 


comparable to those of Ministries and similar cate- 
are as gories elsewhere. The posts are filled by promotion 
of skilled and highly skilled workers on the basis of 

-reco mm end for them the same scale 

lbs corresponding level of posts in the Railway 
S<^?^^^^^fe^fence Workshops viz. Rs. 380—560. This 
would be suitable for the Leading Hand 
^^^^175—240) also. 

380^^There is a post of Incentive Supervisor which 
r T Tf V w ® understand has been created on an experimental 
4;%^ promotion of incentive scheme in the tele- 
^** 4 ^V;:la^j|munication factories. Recruitment to this post 
425 fi^W^^riv|f^ Chargemen with at least five years’ service in 
--Qvl ^gM^^p jijfrade. For this post we recommend the scale of 

70{)-9«p-'4l^ ^1^3. The Technical Assistants constitute the highest 
. non-gazetted supervisory grade at the shop floor 

8 u- 040 level. Their duties are to assist the Assistant Engi¬ 
neers in technical and production matters. 50 per cent 
840-1200 of the vacancies are filled by direct recruitment, the 

_ minimum qualification being a post-matriculation 

diploma in engineering of three years’ duration. The 
y scales remaining 50 per cent of the vacancies are filled by 

awal of promotion, through test of skilled and highly skilled 

Super- workers, and certain other categories of staff who 

lat even are matriculates and have put in at least five years’ 

present service. The Techanical Assistants are eligible for 

e Tech- promotion as Assistant Engineer suljject to their 

nd Base passing a departmental examination. We suggest for 

cility of them the scale of Rs. 425—700. 


840-1040 


840-1200 


64. Unlike in the Railway and Defence Workshops, 
there are no intermediate supervisory grades between 
the Technical Assistant and the Assistant Enginners. 
Government may examine the desirability and feasi¬ 
bility of introducing such levels. 




CHAPTER 20 


COMMON CATEGORIES 


I. Teachers and other Educational Staff 

We consider in this section the pay scales of the 
teachers and other staff working in primary, middle, 
high and higher secondary schools maintained by the 
Ministries of the Government of India as well as 
those working in similar schools under the Delhi Ad¬ 
ministration. The total number of the teaching staff 
is 16,576 of whom over ten thousand teachers and 
other school staff are working under the Delhi Admi¬ 


nistration. The bulk of the teaching staff under the 
Government of India proper are employed under the 
Ministries of Defence and Railways, who run regu¬ 
lar schools for the wards of their employees. The 
rest are employed in the following other Departments 
viz., Atomic Energy, Labour & Rehabilitation, Social 
Welfare, Health and Irrigation & Power. 

The teachers are on 52 different scales under the 
Government of India alone. The concentration is 
however, in 12 scales as given in the table below:— 

Table 


Designation 

Pay Scale 

Railways 

Defence 

Other 

Delhi Ad- 

Total 


Rs. 



Ministries 

ministration 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Principal, Higher Secondary School . 

(i) 700-40-1100-50/2-1250 

1 

_ 



1 


(ii) 70(MO-980-EB-40-1100 

16 

5 

_ 

289 

310 


(lOQiJQi 610 EB 10 fl0» 

-26. 

4 

— 

27 

57 

2. Headmaster, High School and Vice- 
Principal, Higher Secondary School 

•'So ■64u'-CA-t|o ou 

2-6 


- 

1-? 


3. Post Graduate Teacher 

(i) 350-25-400-30-700 1 

— 

_ 

_ 

2377 ■) 

2377 


(ii) 300-25-600- > 

289 

15 

_ 

_ L 

639 


300-25-600 J 


8 

__ 

327 j 

4. Headmaster, Middle School 






5 Trained Graduate Teacher 

6. Headmaster, Primary School 

7. Primary School Teacher . 


Total from 1 to 7 
8. Other scales . 


(i) 250-20-450-: 

(ii) 220-10-280;d 

(i) 220-15-31 ' 

(ii) 220-10-280' 

(i) 165-10-215- 

(ii) 135-5-160-: 
15-320 

(iii) 125-5-160-1 
15-320 


Grand Total 


N.B. 



6913 

446 

781 


11160 


1116 


6913 

1134 

446 

180 

781 

2065 


14903 

1673 


16576 


(i) The figures given above include other categories of staff such as Physical Training Instructors, Craft & Art Teachers, Drawing 
Teachers, etc, who happen to be on the same scales. ' ^ 


(ii) 15% of the permanent posts in the undermentioned categories of teachers in Delhi Administration are in the following selec 
tion grades:— ® 

(a) Primary School Teacher— Rs. 340-20-400; (b) Headmaster Primary School Rs.400-25-500. 

(c) Trained Graduate Teacher- Rs 550-30-700; (d) Post Graduate Teacher-Rs. 600-40-800 (e) Headmaster Middle School- 
Rs. 600-30-630-40-750. 


2. The scales of pay of teachers are related to the 
qualifications required for the posts. The minimum 
qualifications prescribed are as follows:— 


(1) Primary School Teachers. 


(2) Teachers in Middle 
Schools and High Schools. 

(3) Teachers in Higher Secon¬ 
dary Schools who have to 
take Class XI. 


Matriculation or Higher Se¬ 
condary followed by the 
prescribed training course in 
teaching. 

A Degree followed by a Diplomaj 
or Degree in Education. 

A Post-graduate Degree with 
a Diploma or Dsgree in 
Education. 


In the case of Head Masters of High Schools and 
Principals of Higher Secondary Schools the pay scales 
are related to the qualifications and the nature of 
duties of the incumbents as well as the status of the 
schools. 

3. The pay scales of the Teachers, Head Masters 
etc., in the schools under the Delhi Administration 
were revised thrice since the report of the Second 
Pay Commission. The first revision was carried out 
in December, 1967, the Second in May, 1970, and 
the third in September 1971. It is understood that 
the revised scales of September 1971 were given 
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retrospective effect from May, 1970. The scales as re- grade of the middle school headmaster (Rs. 300— 

vised in May 1970 in the Delhi Administration have 600) and in this they apprehend an anomaly since a 

been applied to the teachers in the Ministry of Rail- selection grade trained graduate teacher would on 

ways and in the Ministry of Defence. The September, promotion as headmaster of the middle school be 

1971 scales for the teachers under the Delhi Admi- placed in a lower scale. The Head Masters of the 

nistration have not, however, been adopted in the Middle Schools have asked for a scale higher than 

Ministries of Railways and Defence nor have the other the Post-Graduate Teacher. 

Ministries uniformly adopted even the May, 1970 

scales of the Delhi Administration. 6. We have carefully considered these demands. 

To base the remuneration only on the qualifications 

4. A new feature that was introduced while re- of the incumbents and not on the duties actually per- 

vising the scales of teachers under the Delhi Admi- formed is not an acceptable proposition. There is, 

nistration in September, 1971 was the provision of however, substance in the complaint of the Middle 

Selection Grades for all the categories of teaching School Head Masters of the Delhi Administration, 

staff except for the Head Masters of High Schools We think the parity which was established between this 

and Vice-Principals and Principals of Higher ^cond- category and the Post Graduate Teacher in May, 1970 

ary schools. As compared to the scales which the should be restored. The revision of the pay scales 

Education Commission had in view, we note that the for the teachers under the Delhi Administration in 

revised scales adopted in September, 1971 are gene- September 1971, were, however, subject to the out- 

rally more favourable and further, the scales that come of our enquiry and we have accordingly recon- 

have now been adopted have a shorter span than the sidered the matter. Having regard to the increases 

twenty years which that Commission had envisaged. that have taken place at frequent intervals in the 

last five years in the pay scales of teachers under the 

5. The association of Railway School Teachers has Delhi Administration, we have come to the conclu- 

demanded considerable improvement in their scales, sion that while the existing total emoluments should 

in addition to the provision of a senior grade in each be broadly protected, no further increases are called 

category of teacher, in which 20 per cent of the posts for in these scales. We have, however, satiffied our- 

in the main grade should be placed. The associatiewg^ selves that the scales that we are recommending on 
of teachers in the schools run by the Pirbasis do not result in lower increases over the 
General Ordnance Factories have demanded emoluments available before the September, 1971 

scales should be higher than those of than the increases that we have suggested 

working elsewhere in view of their liabilifatffl^^^P^ corresponding scales in respect of other categories 
be transferred throughout the country, ^^^^^enerally. We have also felt that the time span and 
teachers as well as the Railway teachers havercfc^^ljl^e incremental steps of the pay scales of the teachers 
manded that the qualifications of a teacher shftuW Vti find those of the other categories should more or less 
determine the emoluments rather than the fiil^ form to the same pattern. As regards selection, 

which he teaches. The teachers under the our approach has been that these should 

Administration have proposed scales whicll^|,L 4 t:rc^\'JfeJfcrally be provided only where promotion avenues 
higher than what were sanctioned to them in re£^^^^?f manifestly inadequate. We have not made an 
vision carried out in September, 1971. They " assessment of the actual avenues of promotion avail- 

also desired that the selection grade should b6i'25W ^l-lgble to the Delhi teachers; nevertheless, since selec- 
per cent of the respective category of teachers. Head- tion grades have been granted to them we do not 
masters of the middle schools under the Delhi Admi- wish to disturb the arrangement, and we would re- 

nistration have contended that their pay scale was commend that similar selection grades should also be 

not revised in the revision made in September, 1971, provided for teachers in the other schools run by th-e 

while that of the Post Graduate Teacher who was on Ministries of the Government of India. Based on 

a par with them was revised upwards. They say that these considerations we prescribe the following re- 

the selection grade given to the Trained Graduate vised pay scales for the various grades of the teachina 

Teacher (Rs. 550—700) is higher than the main staff:— 

Table 



Existing scale of pay 




Designation 

Delhi Adminis¬ 
tration 

Railways & De¬ 
fence 

Proposed scale 
of pay 

Proposed Selec- 
lection *Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Primary Schools ..... 
Trained Teacher 

— 

125-320 
(Matric Trained) 

290-560 

530-620 


165-350 

135-320 
(Higher Secon¬ 
dary Trained) 

330-560 

530-620 


*15% of the permanent posts on these scales will be on the Selection'Grade indicated against each. 
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1 


Headmaster. 

Middle Schools 

Trained Graduate Teacher. 

Headmaster. 

High Schools and Higher Secondary Schools 

Post Graduate Teacher. 

Headmaster of High School and Vice-Principal of Higher Secon¬ 
dary School 

Principal of Higher Secondary School. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

220-430 

220-400 

425-640 

600-750 

250-550 

220-500 

440-750 

740-880 

300-600 

300-600 

550-900 

775-1000 

350-700 

300-600 

550-900 

775-1000 

400-800 

400-800 

650-1200 

There will be no 
Selection Gradv 
for these cate¬ 
gories. 

700-1100 

700-1100-^ 

700-1250^ 

1050-1600 

-do- 


7. For the other school staff like physical educa¬ 
tion teachers, art and craft teachers and librarians 
working in the schools, suitable revised scales should 
be fixed after taking the existing relativities or pari¬ 
ties into account. Laboratory Assistants are now on 
the scale of Rs. 125-10-195-EB-15-300 with a Selec¬ 
tion Grade of Rs. 275-20-375. The revised scales, 
of Rs. 290—500 for the main grade and of 
Rs. 470—580 for the Selection grade,-would be appro¬ 
priate. 

8. In the Ministry of Defence there are thi 
gories of teachers which are peculiar to that Mf 
They are: 

(i) The Civilian Educational Instructors empl 

in the Navy and the Air Force; 

(ii) The Civilian school Masters employi 

Electrical and Mechanical Engim 
Military Engineer Service, and the 
and 



in the static units are said to be drawn from among 
combatants. No particular professional training in 
education has been prescribed for the Civilian School 
Masters, and accordingly we recommend the scale of 
Rs. 260—400 for the non-graduate and the scale of 
Rs. 330—560 for the graduate. 

10. In the Military Schools, there are 54 posts of 
Assistant Masters and 61 posts of Masters who are on 
the scales of Rs. 250—425 and Rs. 325—680, res- 
;^ely. The posts of Assistant Masters are to be 
L normally by transfer of surplus staff, failing 
h there is direct recruitment from among graduates 
ed in teaching. We recommend for these posts 
revised scale of Rs. 440—750 (as for Trained 
aduate Teacher) with a Selection Grade of 
740—880. Masters are promoted from among 
ii^stant Masters with five years’ service in the grade. 
*’e, scale of Rs. 550—900 (as for Headmasters of 
le Schools) with a Selection Grade of Rs. 775— 
, would be appropriate. 


(iii) Assistant Masters, Masters and Principally!^ 1 • Teaching staff in other Departments :—The 

.4.1__ _ 1 xt___ *__ 


the Military Schools. 


pay scales and distribution of these posts are given in 
the Table below :— 


The Civilian Educational Instructors conduct Hindi 
classes for officers and teach Hindi and other subjects 
to Airmen, etc. They are in the scale of Rs. 170—380 
in the Navy and on Rs. 170—280 in the Air Force. 
The qualification prescribed for recruitment is a Degree 
with B.T. or L.T. and a sound knowledge of Hindi. 
These Instructors should be on par with similar cate¬ 
gories in the Hindi Teaching Scheme of the Govern¬ 
ment. We recommend the following revised scales :— 
Civilian Educational Instructors, 

Navy — Rs. 425—640 

Civilian Educational Instructors, 

Air Force — Rs. 330—560 

9. The Civilian School Masters are in two scales 
of pay, viz. Rs. 130—300, for graduates and 
Rs. 110—180 for non-graduates. These school mas¬ 
ters are engaged in teaching recruits upto the Army 
Third Class Certificate which is considered equivalent 
to Class IV on the civilian side. These duties are 
also carried out partly by combatants. 25 per cent 
of such staff in the non-static units and 50 per cent 


Table 




No. of 

Posts 




Pay Scales 

(Rs.) 

La¬ 

bour 

& 

Reha- 

habi- 

bilita- 

tion 

Social Ato- 
cial mic 
Wei- Ene- 
■ fare rgy 

Hea- Irri- 
Ith gation 
& 

Power 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1. 

275-275-300-1 ^5-EB-20- 
425-2 5-550-EB-25-700 

1 

- 

- 

— 

-• 

2. 

275-10-295-15-490-20-550 

-- 


6 

-- 

— 

3. 

250-10-290-r5-470 

-- 

— 

1 

-- 

— 

4. 

250-10-290-15-350-EB-20 
450 

18 

— 

— 

•— 

— 

5. 

250-15-295-20-375-EB-25 
425 

2 


— 

— 

•— 

. 6 . 

220-10-280-15-400-EB-20 
500 

— 

5 

— 

— 

- 

7. 

210-10-290-EB-15-395 . 

1 


— 

— 

— 

8. 

i70-10-290-EB-15-380 . 

43 

10 

6 

— 

— 
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No. 

of Parts 


Pay Scales 

La¬ 

bour 

So¬ 

cial 

Ato¬ 

mic 

Rs. 

&’ 

Reha- 

habi- 

lita- 

tion 

Wel¬ 

fare 

Ener¬ 

gy 


(1) 

(21 

(3) 

9. 160-8-256-EB-8-280-10-300 

3 

11 

— 

to. 150-150-5-160-6-190-F.B-6 

20 

_ 

_ 

220-10-240-240-EB-12|-290 

11. 150-5-160-8-240 

— 

— 

— 

12. 130-5-160-8-280-10-300 . 

— 

5 

- 

13. 126-4-150-5-160-8-240-10- 

—. 

— 

16 

270 

14.118-4-170-5-200-EB-5-225 

30 

— 

— 

15. lI5-5-130-6-16flEB-10-190- 

79 

_ 

_ , 

15-220 

15. 115-5-133-6-163-SB-.0-183 

2 

— 


17. 110-4-150-5-225 . 

— 

— 

— 

18. 110-3-131-4-155-EB-4-175 

10 

4 


5-180 

19. 100-4-120-5-130-EB-5-155 

15 

— 

— 

20. ♦100-3-130-EB-3-142 

13 

— 

— 

21. 100-3-130 . 

48 

— 

— 

22. 90-24-100-EB-4-140-EB- 

327 

- 

- 

5-170 

23. 85-2i-100-EB-4-140 

370 

— 

— 

24. 80-l-8''-2-95-EB-3-110 . 

16 

-- 

— 

25. 80-1-85-2-95 . 

18 

— 

— 

Total : 

1016 

35 

29 


♦Special pay of 
4 posts. 


Rs. 5/- for 2 posts; special pay of Rs. 2/- for 


Il-Storekeeping Staff 

13. There are a number of Class III posts or 
storekeepers in various Ministries, which can be con¬ 
veniently discussed as a common category. The 
number of such posts is now 18,558 (as against 
10,396 at the time of the Second Pay Commission), 
the break-up of which, scale-wise, is given in the 
Table below : 


12. There are differences in the qualifications pres¬ 
cribed for these posts as also in the nature of duties. 
In some cases we have been informed that the recruit¬ 
ment rules have not been finalised, and in some 
others, that the rules of the relevant State Govern¬ 
ments have been applied. In the Department of Social 
Welfare, some of the posts are in the vocational train¬ 
ing centres and the incumbents perform functions 
which are ancillary to the main task of vocational 
training. In these circumstances, we have found it 
difficult to suggest specific revised scales for the posts 
individually. We recommend that for posts for which 
the recruitment qualifications are the same as for 
similar categories in the Ministry of Railways and 
Defence, and where the duties performed are also 
comparable, the appropriate revised scales and selec¬ 
tion grades prescribed earlier for such categories 
should be adopted. In other cases suitable substitutes 
may be decided upon, keeping in view the revised 
scales that we have recommended for other compara¬ 
ble categories in each of the organisations in which 
the teaching posts exist. 


Pay scales 

De- 

Rail- 

Mines Hea- 

Oth- 

To- 

Rs. 

fence 

ways 

& 

1th 

ers 

tal 


Me- 







tals 





2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

110-3-131-4-17^-180 . 

6254 


77 

92 

1134 

7557 

110-4-170-5-200/225 . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

39 

130-5-160-8-200 

304 


—- 

— 

— 

304 

130-5-175-6-205/212 . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

130-5-160-8-216 

703 

— 

— 

— 

206 

909 

130-5-160-8-272 . 

- 

- 

- 

— 

20 

20 

^ _)4P^-5-160-8-280/300 . 

15 

372 

198 

109 

342 

.1036 

#^^15-175-6-205/240 . 

273 

— 

- 

— 

54 

327 

^^^■250 . 


— 

— 

- 

1 

1 

^S-5-160-8-280-10-300 

2231 

— 

_ 

— 

3 

2234 

^^-300/200-300 

913 

— 

— 

— 

43 

956 

l|^8-8-280-10-300 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

7 

U 175-6-205 . 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

jyte-10-290-15-380 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

9 

^7^10-290-15-365/380. 

29 

— 

— 

— 

1 

30 

'■;2^-240-8-280/300 . 
^m-10-290-15-320 

— 

1175 

114 

— 

103 

33 

103 

1322 

ip^O-10-290-15-335 . 

481 

- 

■ 

- 

6 

487 

210-10-290-15-380/425. 

7 

— 

1 

46 

133 

187 

210-10-270-15-450-20- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

530 







240-8-280-10-300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

I 

250-10-290-15-380 

716 

- 

- 

- 

2 

718 

270-10-290-15-350/380. 

240 

438 

- 

16 

16 

710 

270-10-290-15-485 

577 

- 

- 

- 

125 

702 

270-15-435-20-575 

— 

— 

- 

1 

- 

1 

320-15-530. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

6 

325-15-475. 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

325-15-475-20-575 . 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

5 

335-15-425. 

549 

- 

— 

— 

1 

550 

335-15-485. 

— 

135 

- 

- 

3 

138 

335-15-425-25-575 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

350-20-450-25-475 

- 

- 

22 

- 

6 

28 

370-20-450-25-5 5 0 

74 

— 

- 

— 

— 


450-25-575. 

— 

76 

— 

— 

3 

79 

350-25-575. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

8 


13373 

2196 

412 

266 

2311 

18558 
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14. As can be seen from the above table, about 72 
per cent of these posts are under the Ministry of 
Defence, and 11 per cent are under the Ministry of 


Railways. The distribution of these posts in the 
various organisations under the Ministry' of Defence 
is as follows :— 


Table 


Pay Scale 


Rs. 


Navy Air Force Ordnance A.O.C. R.&.D. E.M.E. M.E.S. Others Total 
Factories & DGI 


110-180 
130-200* 
130-212 
130-216 
130-300 
150-240 
175-205 
150-300 
150/200-300 
200-365 
210-335 
210-425 
250-380 
270-380 
270-485 
325-575 
335-425 
370-550 


540 


1238 2456 

— 284 


349 


159 


50 

13 


723 


481 


240 


1158 


443 


1112 


1604 


*Wasting category of selection grade storekeepers ftpAj 


15. We find that there is little uniformity in 
designation, pay scales and method of recruitme 
regard to these posts even though they belong 
single occupational group. Our analysis of the 
pertaining to such posts in the different depart 
shows that there is considerable scope for reducing 
existing multiplicity of pay scales and levels. In vfi 
of the concentration of these posts in the organisations 
under the Ministry of Defence and the Ministry of 
Railways, we have attempted to rationalise the existing 
grades of storekeepers on the basis of the structure, 
method of recruitment and allocation of work between 
the different grades pertaining to posts under these 
two Ministries. Owing to the relatively fewer posts 
under the other Ministries and Departments, we think 
it should be possible for them to adopt the pattern 
of scales recommended by us. 


16. The duties of the storekeeping staff relate pri- 
rnarily to the procurement, receipt, proper storage, 
distribution and accounting of stores of various kinds. 
The type and range of stores carried by the various 
stores depots differ widely, ranging from spare parts 
and items required for production and maintenance 
workshops, medicines and medical equipment to MT 
spare parts and spares for aircraft and ships, chemi¬ 
cals and clothing. Ab.ove a certain level, the store¬ 
keeping staff share the responsibility for the safe 
custody of the stores and for this purpose they are 
also generally required to furnish security for amounts 
ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500. 

2 M of Fin./73—15. 



359 


167 


140 


89 


41 


244 

20 


58 


29 


1205 


703 


643 


577 


212 

4 

15 

47 

1 

130 


7 

25 


2 

49 


6254 

304 

4 

703 

15 

273 

1 

2231 

913 

29 

481 

7 

716 

240 

577 

2 

549 

74 


797 


351 


3128 


492 


13373 


.M.E. 


^fl7. Storekeepers’ posts at the lowest level are 
lc on the scale of Rs. 110—180 prescribed also 
, e Lower Divi.sion Clerks. These posts are 
y4ie#lly filled by direct recruitment for which matri- 
culOTon is the prescribed qualification, but in some 
nisations they are also filled by the promotion of 
Us IV staff like packers. In this connection, the 
associations representing the storekeepers have de¬ 
manded that their equation with the clerical category 
is not fair because of a larger range of duties, and 
the responsibility that they have for the safe custody 
of stores. This demand was made before the Second 
Pay Commission also but was not accepted. We 
find that the storekeepers on Rs. 110—180 work 
under immediate supervision and they are entrusted 
with the maintenanee and checking of simple records 
and other routine work of a clerical natu e, such as 
preparation of lists, posting entries in registers, etc. 
In our view the sum total of duties discharged by 
storekeepers on Rs. 110—180 does not add up to 
a job larger in size than that of the Lower Division 
Clerks in most offices. Further, it is our impression 
that promotion prospects in the storekeepers’ stream 
are greater than in the clerical stream. This is also 
borne out by the fact there is normally no dearth of 
volunteers among the clerical staff for entry into the 
storekeepers’ stream. On the Defence side, some 
establishments follow the practice of prescribing fixed 
ratios between the different grades of storekeepers 
which have been reviewed and improved on occa¬ 
sions. We, therefore, recommend that posts of store¬ 
keepers on Rs. 110—180 should be placed on the 
scale of Rs. 260—400. 
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18. We find that storekeeping posts at the level of 
Rs. 110—180 exist in all the organisations under the 
Ministry of Defence except in the Air Force where 
the lowest level of storekeepers* (Grade IV), are in the 
scale of Rs. 150—300. The posts are filled by 
direct recruitment for which a Degree is the prescribed 
qualification. In our view, there is bound to be a 
certain number of posts having routine duties (in the 
Air Force) which can be held by matriculate store¬ 
keepers without impairing efficiency. A similar view, 
we find, was express_ed by a Departmental Commit¬ 
tee which recently went into the grade structure of 
storekeepers in the various Defence establishments. 
We would, therefore, suggest that the position in the 
Air Force should be re-examined and a proportion 
of the posts of Storekeepers Grade IV falling vacant 
in the future should be down-graded to the existing 
level of Rs. 110—180 and placed on the revised scale 
of Rs. 260—400 recommended by us for posts at that 
level.' 

19. At the next level above, the most common 

scales of pay, e.g., Rs. 130 216 in the Military 

in the Defence establishments. This scale which is 


Rs. 150—300 and Rs. 200—300 should be given 
the grade of Rs. 330—560. In the Directorate &ne- 
ral. Armed Forces Medical Services, one-third of the 
posts on Rs. 200—300 are filled by direct recruit¬ 
ment. We recommend that these posts should also 
be placed on the scale of Rs 330—560 and the direct 
recruits, who besides being graduates possess some 
experience of handling medical stores, can be given 
up to five advance increments on this scale depending 
on the length of experience required. 

21. At the next higher level, there are posts of 
Storekeeper, Grade III m the Air Force on the scale 
of Rs. 210—335 and of Wardkeepers in the Railways 
on the scale of Rs. 210—320. For these we recom¬ 
mend the scale of Rs. 425—600. Posts at this level 
are not available in the other organisations under the 
Ministry of Defence. We recommend that a propor¬ 
tion—not exceeding l/3rd—of the posts which are 
today on Rs. 200—300 should be upgraded and given 
this scale. In the case of Army Ordnance Corps where 
the grades of Rs. 150—240 and Rs. 200—300 were 
combined earlier, a similar proportion of posts which 
would have continued on Rs. 200—300 but for the 


slightly higher than that prescribed for the Upper 
Division Clerks was recommended by the Second Pay 
Commission in consideration of the fact that the quali¬ 
fication prescribed for direct recruitment was a Dea^^S 
as compared to Intermediate or lower in the eg^S;^ 
the Upper Division Clerks. We have already^M^^ 
tinned that a Degree is now the prescribed quanff^^ 
tion for direct recruitment to the grade of U^^^M 
Division Clerks. On that ground inter alia we 
recommended a higher starting salary for the Up^jfliH 
Division Clerks. In our view, there is no need raljf 
making any distinetion between the StorekeepermfeS 
this level and the Upper Division Clerks. We, 
fore, recommend foi the Storekeepers at thisfe^fe^ 
the scale of Rs. 330-560. We recommend the sS^^ 
scale for the post of Store Delivery Clerks in 
Railways which are today on Rs. 130—280. ’ ' ^ 


20. We find that in certain organisations, the Store¬ 
keepers at the aboi'e level have been allowed lower 
scales of pay, e.g., Rs. 130—216 in the Military 
Engineer Serviees (MES) and Rs. 150—240 in the 
Research and Development, Electrical and Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering (EME) and Directorate General of 
Inspection (all under the Ministry of Defence). Gene¬ 
rally, all these posts arc filled by promotion of Store¬ 
keepers borne on the Lower Division Clerk’s scale of 
pay. In these organisations, the next level of posts of 
Storekeepers is on the scale of Rs. 200-8-280-10-300 
and these are also filled by promotion. In the case 
of Military Engineer Services, however, the scale of 
Rs. 200—300 is applicable only to the promotees and 
the direct recruits are given the scale of Rs. 150—300. 
We feel that the posts on the scale of Rs. 130—216 
and Rs. 150—240 can along with the grade of 
Rs. 200—300 be fitted into a single integrated grade 
without causing any administrative difficulty. Such 
a step was taken in 1961 in the Army Ordnance 
Corps where the Storekeepers' grades of Rs. 150—240 
and Rs. 200—300 were merged into a single grade of 
Rs. 150—300. We, therefore, recommend that all the 
posts in the grades of Rs. 130—216, Rs. 150—240, 


merger in 1961 should also be similarly upgraded. In 
the Navy where also this level is missing, we would 
recommend that a small proportion of the posts which 
today on Rs. 150—300 should be upgraded to 
2 ^W^ 9 ivel as that would bring about a uniform pattern 
various organisations under the Ministry of 
^^^^ce. This proportion can be determined having 
^^^d to the complements in the various de)>ots at 
pp®r levels, and the proportions adopted in other 
P Wrenches for the various grades. 

At the next higher 'tevel of storekeepers, the 
^^^Shscale in the organisations under the Ministry of 
is Rs. 250—330 except in the .Mr Force 
"W^re the slightly higher scale of Rs. 270—380 is in 
I In tte Railways, the scale of Rs. 270—380 

applies to the posts of Assistant Storekeepers. All 
these posts are promotion posts. We recommend 
that all these posts should be accommodated in the 
scale of Rs. 455—700. 

23. In the Elecirical and Mechanical Engineering 
organisation under the Ministry of Defence 29 posts 
of" Storekeepers, Grade III are on the scale of 
Rs. 200-10-290-15-365. Thus at present there are 
no posts corresponding to those which we have placed 
in level III and level IV. On behalf of the Store¬ 
keepers in the EME, it Las been represented that there 
is no justification for giving them lower scales as 
compared to the storekeepers at corresponding levels 
in the Army Ordnance Corps. We find that the repair 
and maintenance work was taken out of the Army 
Ordnance Corps in 1943-44 and organised separately 
under the newly-created EMB. At that time, the role 
envisaged for the .storekeepers in the EME was a 
modest one since the Ordance Stores Sections attached 
to the EME Base Workshops were to be staffed by 
the storekeepers of the Army Ordnance Corps. We 
understand that the position has changed consider¬ 
ably in recent years with the expansion in the role of 
the EME Base” Workshr ps and the disbanding of the 
Ordnance Stores Section attached thereto, with the 
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result that now the entire stores work in EME has 
been entrusted to the EME storekeepers. In these 
circumstances, we recommend that the 29 posts of 
storekeepers on Rs. 200—365 should be suitably 
allocated between the scales of Rs. 425—600 and 

Rs. 455—700. 

24. The next higher category posts of storekeepers 
in most organisations under the Ministry of Defence 
are on the scale of Rs. 335—425. Except in the 
Ordnance Factories and the Navy, this is the highest 
level of posts at the Class III level in these organisa¬ 
tions. In the Railways, the posts at the corresponding 
level are those of Depot Storekeepers on the scale of 
Rs. 335—485. All these posts are filled by promo¬ 
tion from the grade next below. Considering the 
broad comparability in duties and responsibilities of 
the posts at this level in all these organisations under 
the Ministry of Defence and as between the Ministry 
of Defence and the Ministry of Railways, we recom¬ 


In the MES and GREF, there will be one grade, 
combining level I'/ and level V, on the scale of 
Rs. 470—750. 

28. In the establishments under the Ministries other 
than those of Defence and Railways, most of the posts 
of storekeepers can be given the revised scales accord¬ 
ing to the pattern recommended above. There are, 
however, a few posts in the storekeeping group in the 
other Ministries which are borne on the standard scales 
provided for the clerical staff. Considering the small 
number of such posts as also the fact that these are 
generally filled by the transfer or promotion of staff 
in the clerical grades, we recommend that these posts 
should be given the appropriate revised scales recom¬ 
mended by us for the corresponding clerical categories. 
For the remaining posts indicated below which are 
borne on odd scales of pay, we recommend appropriate 
Storekeepers’ scales as shown against each. 


mend that the posts on Rs. 335—425 under the Minis¬ 
try of Defence and posts on Rs. 335—485 in the 
Railways should be given the scale of Rs. 550—750. 

25. In the Military Engineer Services, the position 
at this level is different from the other organisations 
in that the post of Supervisor (Barracks and Stores^ 
Grade I has been placed on the long sch^T^^l 
Rs. 270—485 which spans the range covered 
two scales of Rs. 270—425 and Rs. 335—485^®® 
sidering the special lequirements of the MES, 
commend for this post the scale of Rs. 470—^750M^ 
notice that in the General Reserve Engineer F^^ 
(Border Road Development Board), the pattern |q| 
scales adopted for posts of storekeepers is the sai^ 
as in the Military Engineer Services and we re^^^ 
mend that this similarity should be maintain||-iin^ 
bringing the storekeepers’ posts in this organil feyfij; 
also over to the revised scales recommended byl^P 
for the Btorekeeping posts in the MES. 


No. of posts 

Existing scale 

Rs. 

Proposed scale 
Rs. 

20 

130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB- 
8-272 

330-560 


150-5-175-6-205 

330-560 


150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

330-560 


168-8-280-10-300 

330-560 

1 

200-10-290-15-380 

425-600 

¥ 

205-7-240-8-280 

330-560 

, V 4 

205-7-240-8-280-10-300 

425-600 

1 

240-8-280-10-300 

425-600 


270-10-290-15-350 

425-600 

Ip 

210-10-270-15-450-20-530 

470-750 


320-15-530 

550-750 

Pit 28 

350-20-450-25-475 

550-750 


26. The highest Class III posts in the Railways in 
the storekeepers’ group are those of the Depot Store¬ 
keeper, Grade I, on the scale of Rs. 450-25-575. On 
the Defence side the posts of Storeholders in the 
Ordnance Factories and Senior Foremen of Stores in 
the Navy at this level are on the scale of Rs. 3 70-20- 
450-25-550. We recommend that all these posts, 76 
in the Railways and 74 in Defence, should be placed 
on the scale of Rs. 700—900. 


For the residuary posts, for which we have not recom¬ 
mended any equivalent scales, the administrative de¬ 
partments may fit them into either the storekeepers’ 
scales, or any other appropriate standard scale. 

29. There are 3320 Class IV employees who are 
specifically employed on duties connected with the 
Storekeeping functions. These are distributed on 7 
scales as shown below : 


27. Our recommendations for posts of Storekeepers 
in Class III in the various organisations under the 
Ministry of Defence and in the Railways may be 
summarised as follows:— 


Rs. 

95-110 . 13 


Level I 
Level II 
Level III 
Level IV 


Proposed scales 
(Rs. p.m.) 

260-400 

330-560 

425-600- 

455-700 


85-110 

80-110 

80-95 

75-110 

75-95 

75-98 


21 

1,165 

6 

7 

569 

1,539 


Level V 
Level VI 


550-750 

700-900 
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It would be seen that the most populous scales are 
Rs. 80—110, Rs. 75—95 and Rs. 75—89. We do 
not think that the variety of jobs at this level would 
justify seven scales. We recommend that posts on 
the scales of Rs. 95—110, Rs. 85—110, Rs. 80—110 
and Rs. 75—110 should be given the scale of 
Rs. 200—260 ; posts on the scales of Rs. 80—95 and 
Rs. 75—95, the scale of Rs. 190—240 ; and posts 
on Rs. 75—89, the scale of Rs. 190—232. 


ments. We have examined the qualifications pres¬ 
cribed for these posts in the different departments 
and also the duties and responsibilities entrusted to this 
group of employees in the above departments. In our 
view, the existing dissimilarities are not justified and 
there is scope for rationalisation. A suggestion to this 
effect has also been made by the National Fire Service 
College, Nagpur. 


III. Fire Service Staff 

' 30. The main departments which employ fire service 
staff in sizable numbers are Defence, Civil Aviation, 
Atomic Energy and Railways. So far as the Railways 
are concerned, we have covered these posts along 
with the personnel of the Railway Protection Force 
since the fire service staff constitute a wing of that 
Force. We discuss m this section as a common 


34. The federations and associations representing 
fire service staff have asked for substantial increases in 
pay scales because of the risks and hazards involved 
in their work and the operational requirement of re¬ 
maining in a state of alert most of the time. The 
associations have also highlighted the existing dispari¬ 
ties in pay scales as between the different departments 
and the higher emoluments admissible to the personnel 
of the Delhi Fire Service. 


category the Class III and Class IV posts of the fire 
fighting staff employed in the Ministries of Defence, 

Civil Aviation, and Atomic Energy. The number 
of the posts in this group in other departments is very 
small and they can be given the revised scales m the 
light of the scales recommended by us in this section. 

31. The lowest category of Class IV Fire Service 
Staff viz., Fireman Grade II are generally placed in 
the scale of Rs. 75—95. They can get promoted 

the post of Firmeman Grade I which is in the^C^^^, 
of Rs. 80—110. We suggest that posts 
scales may be brought on the revised scat^ffi^fe® 
Rs. 190—240 and Rs. 200—260 respectively, 

32. The table below gives the department-^e'^ 

position with regard to the number of Class Hi pclt| V ¥> 
and pay scales :— IjEJ jt 


Pay Scale 

Rs. 

De¬ 

fence 

Civil Ato- 
Avia- mic 
tion Enci. 

gy 

Others 

210-10-290-EB-l 5-320-EB-l 5 






425. 



10 


10 

250-10-290-15-380 

6 



2 

8 

205-7-240-8-280 . 

46 

23 


7 

76 

150-5-175-6-205-EB-7-240 . 

124 

182 


3 

309 

130-5-175-6-181 . 

140 



9 

149 

131-4-155-EB-4-175-5-180 . 


5 

36 


41 

110-3-131-4-175-5-180 . 


829 


13 

842 

110-3-131-4-139 . 



76 

12 

88 

105-3-135* . . . . 

2,429 



42 

2471 

Total 

2,745 

1,039 

122 

88 

3,994 


*Of this number, the posts of Fire Engine Drivers on the scale 
of Rs. 105-3-135 in Defence have been upgraded to Rs. 110-3-131- 
4-155 this scale being allowed to those holding a M.T. driving 
licence. 

33. As can be seen from the above table, there 
are significant differences m the pay scales and struc¬ 
tures adopted for this category in the different depart¬ 


35. Although the revised scales suggested by the 
aisociations are very much on the high side, we 
feel there is substance in the points urged by the staff 
manning important fire stations at the airports, atomic 
energy installations, ordnance factories, ammunition 
dumps, etc. The fire service staff have to constantly 
remain alert and efficient so that they can operate the 
fire-fighting equipment effectively whenever there is an 
^ emergency, and often they have to function under very 
'y^ult conditions. The staff have also to be well 
in first-aid techniques and rescue operations, 
improvement in fire-fighting techniques, the level 
^^^ill and knowledge required by the fire service staff 
^^kely to rise in the future and we learn that some 
^P|partments are already considering an enhancement 
Ji^ the qualifications prescribed for direct recruits. 

While we are inclined on these considerations 
|^*mtprove the scaic for the fire service staff, we 
^f^fgy Hable to agree that there should be parity genc- 
with the pay scales given to, say, the Dellii Fire 
^®/ice personnel. The frequency of fire ataims and 
Sctual outbreaks of fire are much greater in congested 
cities like Delhi than in the Government-run establish¬ 
ments where safety precautions are better observed 
and fire hazards are generally less. In metropolitan 
cities, besides normal hazards such as fires in over-full 
warehouses containing inflammable materials, the fire- 
brigade has to deal with arson, and may have to face 
mob-fury. Further, for certain organisations under 
the Government, the functions may be specialised and 
entirely different from those of a normal fire service. 

37. The lowest Class 111 scale for fire service per¬ 
sonnel is Rs. 105-3-135 prescribed for the post of 
Leading Hand (Fire) m the Defence establishments 
Posts of Drivers on this scale have already been 
upgraded to Rs. 110-155 and this scale has been 
allowed to those possessing a driving licence. Promo¬ 
tion to the post of Leading Hand (Fire) is made from 
among Fireman, Grade I on the scale of Rs. 80--110. 
It has been pointed out to us that Leading Hands 
(Fire) have often to supervise drivers of fire engines 
on the scale of Rs. 110—155, v/hich is not reasonable 
We recommend that all posts of Leading Hand (Fire) 
should be given the scale of Rs. 260—350. The same 
scale should be given to posts of Fire Engine Drivers 

in the Defence organisations at present on Rs. 105_ 

135 and to Firemen in the Department of Atomic 
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Energy and Fire Engine Drivers in the Survey of 
India, who are today on the scale of Rs. llO-j-131- 
4-139. 

38. While generally the posts of the lowest grade of 
Fire Operator are on the scale of Rs. 75—95, those in 
tlie Department of Civil Aviation are on the scale of 
Rs. 110-180. These posts are fiUed by direct recruit¬ 
ment with a promotion quota of 20 per cent for suitable 
Class IV personnel. The qualification prescribed is 
Middle Pass but the standards of physical fitness are 
quite stringent. The Department of Civil Aviation has 
informed us that a proposal to raise the qualification 
to matriculation is under consideration. Considering 
the importance of fire services at airports etc., and the 
special equipment handled, we recommend that the 
comparatively higher scale allowed to Fire Operators in 
this Department should be continued. We recommend 
for these posts the scale of Rs. 260—400. Some 
posts at this level in the departments of Civil Aviation 
and Atomic Energy, which require some supervisory 
responsibilities in addition, are oa the scale of Rs. 131- 
4-175-5-180. We recommend for these posts the 
scale of Rs. 320—400. With a view to ensuring a 
broad uniformity at this level between the departments 
of Defence and Civil Aviation, we further recommend 
that a certain proportion, say one-third, of the posts 
of Leading Hand (Fire) in the Defence establishmeots 1 
should be placed on the Selection Grade of Rs. 

400. The Selection Grade Leading Hands she 
selected after a trade test for promotion to this 

39. While the supervisory post of Fire Forer 
in the Department of Civil Aviation is on the 
of Rs. 150—240, the pattern in the Department 
Defence is to have two grades of supervisors on t’ 
scales of Rs. 130—181 and Rs. 150—240. In “ 
view, having two grades of Supervisors at this 
in the Department of Defence is not necessary p' _ 
cularly in view of our recommendation that one-tlir 
of the posts of Leading Hand should be admitted toff^ltp 
higher scale. We would, therefore, recommend the 
merger of the posts of Supervisors (Fire) Grade I and 
Grade II. For this combined grade of Supervisors 

in the Defence establishments and of Fire Foremen in 
the Department of Civil Aviation, we recommend the 
scale of Rs. 330—480. 

40. At the next supervisory level, the scale of 
Rs. 205—280 has been provided for the posts of 
Civilian Assistant Fire Master/Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent (Fire) in Defence and Senior Fire Foreman in 
Civil Aviation. Pqsts at this level also exist in certain 
other departments, e.g., Sub-Inspector (Fire), Grade 
I in the Railways and Assistant Fire Superintendent in 
the Border Roads Organisation. Recruitment to this 
post is made by promotion as also directly for which 
the qualification prescribed is matriculation with dip¬ 
loma in fire-fighting and some experience. We recom¬ 
mend for these posts the scale of Rs. 380—560. In 
the Survey of India, there is no post at this supervisory 
level and we suggest that a suitable proportion of posts 
on the existing scale of Rs. 110—180 may be brought 
over to this level viz. Rs. 380—560. 

41. Five posts in the Research and Development 
Organisation of the Ministry of Defence and one in the 
Navy are on the scale of Rs. 250-10-290-15-380. 
While the post of Deputy Assistant Fire Officer under 


Naval Headquarters is filled by promotion of Civilian 
Assistant Fire Master on the scale of Rs. 205—280, 
the five posts of Junior Instructor (Fire) m the R. & D. 
Organisation are filled by direct recruitment for which 
qualifications prescribed are matriculation and diploma 
in fire-fighting from a recognised institution We 
recommend for these posts in the Navy and in the 
R. & D. Organisation of the Ministry of Defence the 
scale of Rs. 425—700. 

42. In the Department of Atomic Energy, there are 
10 posts of Sub-Officers (Fire) on the scale of 
Rs. 210—425 for which the qualifications prescribed 
are comparable to those prescribed for posts on 
Rs. 250—380 in Defence. It would be noticed that 
in the Department of Atomic Energy, two mtermediate 
supervisory levels which exist in the Departments of 
Civil Aviation and Defence are missing. We would 
recommend that half the posts of Sub-Officers (Fire) 
in the Department of Atomic Energy should be at the 
level of Senior Fire Foreman in the Departn’ent of 
Civil Aviation and Assistant Superintendent (Fire) 
in the Department of Defence. The rest should be 
given the scale of Rs, 425—700. Necessary transi¬ 
tional arrangements can be introduced to sareguard 
the interests of the existing incumbents of the posts so 
that they do not suffer any immediate loss of emolu- 
’riients. 


rivers of Motor Vehicles 


In this section we propose to consider the pay 
appropriate for drives of motor vehicles ope- 
'hg on roads and drivers of tractors etc., normally 
mating in fields, construction projects and on open 
.)^ds. We have not considered here the ca.ses of 
of vehicles operating normally in factories, 
^spaces or on rail or trolley lines, as these 
’sp^(^ised categories have been dealt with along with 
posts. 

The number of drivers of motor vehicles in the 
employ of the Central Government has risen from 
about 8,300 at the time of Second Pay Commission to 
about 24,000 in 1971. In the Central Police forma- 
tioip there are another about 3,800 drivers in various 
police ranks whose scales of pay will be discussed 
along with other police persoimel. The number of 
motor drivers in various scales of pay are indicated in 
the Table below :— 

Table 


SI. Scale of pay 
No. 

Drivers 
of light/ 
medium/ 
heavy 
vehicles 
including 
staff 
cars 

Tractor 

Drivers 

Despatch 

Rider/ 

Motor 

Cycle/ 

Scooter 

Driver 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rs. 

1. 335-15-485 . 

1 



1 

2. 205-7-240-8- 
280 

2 



2 

3. 175-6-205-7- 
240 . 

63 



63 

4. 150-5-175-6- 
205-7-240 

37 



37 
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TABLt— contd. 


■ ■ ■ -- —— 

SI. Scale of pay Drivers 

No. of light/ 

medium/ 
heavy 
vechicles 
including 
staff cars 

Tractor 

Drivers 

Despatch 

Rider/ 

Motor 

Cycle/ 

Scooter 

Driver 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rs. 





5. 130-5-175-6- 
205-7-212 . 

38 



38 

6. 150-5-175-6- 
205 . 

2 

23 


25 

7. 140-5-180 . 


172 


172 

8. 139-4-175-5- 
180 

4 



4 

9. 131-4-175-5- 
180 

4,106 



4,106 

10. 125-3-131-4- 
155-5-180 . 

3 



3 

11. 110-3-131-4- 
175-5-180 . 

4,466 

103 

4 

4,573 

12. 140-5-175 

2 

392 


394 

13. 125-3-131-4- 
155/140-5-175 

23 



23 

14. 135-4-155 



3 


15. 125-3-131-4- 
155 

1 




16. 110-3-131-4- 
155 

28 



m 

17. 105-3-135-4- 
155 . 

9 




18. 110-3-131-4- 
143 . 

13 

3 


Jl 

19. 110-3-131-4- 
139 . 

14,001 

61 

217 


20. 110-3-131 

I 


2 


21. 105-3-135 . 

77 

3 

• ■ 


Total 

22,877 

757 

226 

23,860 


46. Drivers are normally appointed from amongst 
candidates (including serving Class IV employees) 
who possess a valid driving licence for light/ heavy 
duty vcliicles and some experience in driving and 
maintenance of such vehicles. The Second Pay Com¬ 
mission recommended the following two scales of pay 
for the drivers of motor vehicles :— 


(i) Rs. 110-3-131-4-139 


(ii) Rs. 110-3-131-4-155-HB-4 
175-5-180 


For drivers of light motor ve¬ 
hicles such as motor cars 
and jeeps, and of medium 
transport and goods vehi¬ 
cles. 

Foi drivers of heavy vehicles. 


45. Although there are 21 scales of pay for drivers, 
96 per cent of these posts are in the scales of 
Rs. 110—139, Rs. 110—180 and Rs. 131—180. The 
Table below indicates the distribution of posts in the 
above scales of pay in the major employing Miiiis- 


47. There have been some changes in the pay scales 
of drivers of motor vehicies after the report of the 
Second Pay Commission. The Grade II and Grade 1 
drivers under the Ministry of Defence were initially 
placed in the scales of Rs. 110—139 and Rs. 110— 
180 respectively. However, in consideration of the 
fact that in most of the Defence organisations Grade 1 
drivers were appointed by promotion from the Grade 
II drivers with 5 years’ service and that on such 
promotions they did not get any financial benefit as 
both the scales run parallel for about 10 years, the 
7rade 1 scale was revised to Rs. 131—180 with effect 
1st May, 1962. 

if»%taff car drivers were also initially placed in the 
of Rs. 110—139. However in 1964, the pay 
of the staff car drivers working in the Central 
rctariat was revised to Rs. 110—180 on the ground 
they had to observe longer hours regularly and 
jr duties were considered to be more arduous as 
pared to staff car drivers in non-Secretariat offices. 

khe Civil Aviation Department, the motor drivers 
Pe'given the scale of Rs. 110—180 with 25 per cent 
jrtihe posts being placed in a Selection Grade of 
Rs.’ 139—180. On the matter being referred to them, 
the Board of Arbitration has ruled that at stations 
where the Government keeps a composite fleet of 
heavy, medium and light vehicles, all drivers should 
be placed in the higher scale of Rs. 1 ^.— 180. Accor¬ 
dingly, drivers in the Civil Aviation Department posted 
at stations where Government maintained a composite 
fleet were placed in the scale of Rs. 110—180 with 
effect from 1st March, 1970. •_— 


tries:— 


Table 


Scale of 
pay 

Rail¬ 

ways 

P&T 

Defence Mines 
& 

Metals 

Other 

Depart¬ 

ments 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Rs, 

110-139 


88 

10,037 

1,099 

3,085 

14,279 

110-180 

1,641 

1,443 

6 

282 

1,202 

4,574 

131-180 

Other 


3,879 


227 

4,106 

scales 

114 

100 

195 

32 

473 

914 


1,755 

1,601 

14,117 

1,413 

4,987 

23,873 


Similarly, in terms of the award given by the Board 
of Arbitration, the despatch riders in the Central 
Secretariat and attached offices who were in the 
scale of Rs. 100—130 have, with effect from 1st 
March. 1970, been placed in the scale of Rs. 110— 
139, as applicable to the despatch riders in the P & T 
Department. 

Later, with effect from Ist February, 1972, the posts 
of scooter driver and motor cycle driver in the Central 
Secretariat and Attached Offices were also reilesignated 
as despatch rider and given the same scale of pay. 

48. Under the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, a distinc¬ 
tion is made between heavy and light motor vehicles 
on the basis of their laden and unladen weights. In 
most Government offices, however, the various motor 
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vehicles have not been classified as heavy or light 
for purposes of allotment of the appropriate pay scales 
to their drivers. It is only in the subordinate orga¬ 
nisations under the Ministry of Defence that the vehi¬ 
cles of 3 tonne capacity and above are classified as 
heavy vehicles. In many of the organisations the 
recruitment qualifications provide for experience of 
driving a light, medium or heavy vehicle and the 
posts with such qualifications are in the scale of 
Rs. 110—139 in some organisations and in the scale 
of Rs. 110—180 in others. 


(b) posts in the existing scales of Rs. 125—155, 
Rs. 135—155, Rs. 125—180, Rs. 140—175 and 
Rs. 139—180 be placed in the scale of Rs. 320— 
400. 


51. At the supervisory level, there are posts of 
Mechanical Transport Supervisor and Head Mechani¬ 
cal Transport Supervisor in the scales of Rs. 150 — 
240 and Rs. 205—280 respectively. There is also a 
post of Foreman of Transport under the Defence 
Ministry in the scale of Rs. 335—485. In the P & T 


49. The distinction between the pay scales for 
drivers of light vehicles and heavy vehicles has been 
continuing under the Central Government for a long 
time. A similar differentiation is being made by most 
of the State Governments also. It seems to us that 
such a distinction is necessary owing to the gieater 
strain and concentration lequired in driving a heavy 
vehicle and the faster reactions and responses expected 
of a heavy vehicle driver. Manoeuvring a heavy vehi¬ 
cle also calls for a higher degree of skill. The responsi¬ 
bility involved in driving a heavy vehicle is thus gene¬ 
rally greater than that involved in driving a light 
vehicle. However, it may not always be feasible to 
maintain this distinction in organisations where there 
is a large composite fleet consisting of various type&^ 
of vehicles and the duties of the various driver^f'-^^^y 
interchangeable. In such organisations it may fc,' 
sary to place all the drivers in a single scale 
only. Drivers of staff cars in Secretariat offices 
to face difficult working conditions, e.g., long' 
inconvenient hours, exposure to security risks 
generally heavier responsibilities. Having regard 
all these considerations we recommend the followl; 
scales of pay for drivers of motor vehicles 


Existing scale Proposed 
of pay of pay 

Rs. Rs. 



Department, there are posts of selection grade motor/ 
lorry drivers in the scale of Rs. 175—240. In the 
Railways, there are posts of Driver-in-charge in the 
scale of Rs. 130—212. There is a post of Driver- 
cH/n-Mechanic in the scale of Rs. 150—205 in the 
Agriculture Ministry for which the recruitment rules 
have not been finalised. We recommend that fa) 
posts in the existing scales of Rs. 150—205, Rs. 130— 
212, Rs. 150—240 and Rs. 175—240 be placed in 
the scale of Rs. 330—480, and (b) posts hi the 
scale of Rs. 205—280 and Rs. 335—485 be placed 
in the scales of Rs. 380—560 and Rs. 550—750 res¬ 
pectively. 

52. We would like to clarify that while indicating 
[|l®\revised scales for some of the existing scales wc 
p^gproceeded on the basis of a very broad assess- 
™®|i'of the duties and responsibilities of the drivers, 
recommend that the following factors should inier 
be taken into account by the concerned authori- 
for determining the grade for posts which might 
,bd created in future:— 


^(1) Licence held and validity to drive heavy 
vehicles etc. 

(2) Nature of vehicle driven, whether heavy 
vehicle or a passenger vehicle. 


1 


(1) Drivers of light motor 110-139 
vehicIes/Despatch Riders/ 

Scooter and Motor-cycle 
drivers. 

(2) Drivers exclusively em- 110-180 
ployed on driving heavy & 
vehicles as defined in the 131-180 J 
Motor Vehicles Act and 

the promotional grade for 
Drivers promoted from the 
existing scale of Rs. 110- 
139. 

(3) Drivers employed in oi- 110-180 
ganisations where there is a 

large fleet composed of 
various types of vehicles 
and the duties of drivers 
are interchangeable. 

(4) Staff car drivers in the 110-180 
Ministries/Attached OlTi- 


260-350 


320-400 


Either 260- 
350 and 320- 
400 or 260- 
400 


260-400 


50. We further tecommend that- 


(a) posts in the existing scales of Rs. 105—135, 
Ks. 110—131, Rs. 110-143,' Rs. 105—155 and 
Rs. 110—155 be placed in the scale of Rs. 260—350; 
and 


(3) Responsibilities of driver. 

(4) Arduousness of the work and the hours on 

the road. 

(5) Non-availability of adequate promotional 
avenues. 

53. In the Defence Organisations, Railways and 
P & T there are established cadres of drivers. In 
most of the other organisations there are no establish¬ 
ed cadres and the avenues of promotion are, there¬ 
fore, limited. We would suggest that Govermnent 
might consider linking up such organisations with the 
main department or with another major organisation 
under a Ministry/Department for pqrposes of providing 
promotional avenues by placing some posts in a se¬ 
lection grade in the scale of Rs. 320—400. The 
number of posts in the selection grade should be de¬ 
termined after taking into account the number of dri¬ 
vers employed in all the organisations so grouped and 
other relevant considerations. 

54. There is at present no uniformity in regard to 
the pay scales of Tractor Drivers in the various Gov¬ 
ernment departments. The table below indicates the 
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Scale of pay 
Rs. 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

ture 

De- Re- 
fence habi- 
lita- 
tioa 

Mines 

& 

Me¬ 

tals 

Rail¬ 

ways 

Oth¬ 

ers 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

150-205 . 

23 

.. 





23 

140-180 . 


172 





172 

110-180 . 

8 


30 


63 

2 

103 

140-175 . 

1 


359 

32 



392 

110-143 . 


3 



. . 

. . 

3 

110-139 . 


9 

48 


. . 

4 

61 

105-135 . 





3 


3 


32 

184 

437 

32 

66 

6 

757 


pay scales of tractor drivers under the different De- disc ploughs and harrows. We recommend the scale 
partments:—- of Rs. 260—400 for all the posts of tractor driver in 

the existing scale of Rs. 110—180. 

56. The Tractor Drivers in the scale of Rs. 110— 
139 in the RehabOitation Reclamation Organisation 
are required to drive wheeled type tractors with horse 
power raging between 35 to 55. These tractors are 
fitted with attachments like trailers, water tankers, 
single disc plough etc. There are other tractor dri¬ 
vers in the same scale in the Mana Group under the 
Department of Rehabilitation who are required to 
operate wheeled type tractors with horse power of 
34.5 with a two-wheel trailer wherever required. For 
posts of tractor driver in the existing scales of 
Rs. 110—143, Rs. 110—139 and Rs. 105—135 who 
are mostly required to operate light or wheeled type 
tractors, the scale of Rs. 260—350 would be appro¬ 
priate. 

57. We have also come across a few posts of Trac- 

55. The scale of Rs. 150—205 is applicable to tor Driver-a</r;-Mechanic. Qualified tractor mecha- 

Tractor Drivers and Trainer Operators who possess nics with experience in the maintenance and repair 

a certificate in Mechanical Engineering with expert- of tractors are generally appointed to these posts. In 

ence in the operation, maintenance and minor repairs line with our recommendations for artisan categories, 

of tractors. They are employed in the Tractor Train- we recommend the following scales of pay for these 

ing and Testing Centres under the Department -c f-_ posts:— 

Agriculture and are required to test the tractors. 
ing regard to their qualifications and the natij 
their work, we recommend the scale of Rs. 33C 
for these posts. 

The posts of tractor driver in the scale of Rs. 1^ 

180 in the Military Farms and the Remount 
Veterinary Departments under the Ministry of Defeilo 
are partly filled by promotion and partly by di^i, 

recruitment and transfer from amongst persons^Mre^ii^^ibrarians and other Library Staff 
sessing a civil licence for driving tractors. Thr^^i;- Op.Y?" 

vers in the Geological Survey of India in the sc fe - 'ol.^ _ The Library staff of all categories except those 

Rs. 140—175 are Middle pass with a driving lice^e "grop loyed in Government schools, number 1118. They 
for tractors and light and heavy vehicles and at distributed in 36 departments and over 38 scales 

6 years’ experience. They are required to operate of pay. The class-wise break-up is given in the table 

below:— 


Existing scale 

Nuriibei of 

Proposed 

ot pay 

posts 

scale 

Rs. 150-240 

2 

Rs. 380-560 

!^s. 150-205 

10 

Rs. 330-480 

y Rs. 110-180 

1 

Rs. 260-400 


crawler tractors equipped with hydraulic dozer attach¬ 
ments. The tractor drivers in the same scale in the 
Rehabilitation Reclamation Organisation under the 
Department of Rehabilitation are also required to 
operate heavy crawler type tractors fitted with attach¬ 
ments like anchor chain equipment, tree dozer attach¬ 
ment, root cutter, stumper, harrow etc. These trac¬ 
tors are diesel driven with horse power ranging bet¬ 
ween 80 to 300. 

For the drivers in the scales of Rs. 140—175 and 
Rs. 140—180, who have mostly to operate heavy 
crawler tractors, we recommend the scale of Rs. 320— 
400. 

While some posts of tractor drivers in the scale of 
Rs. 110—180 under the Department of Agriculture 
are filled by direct recruitment from amongst persons 
having professional skill in driving with knowledge of 
motor mechanics and experience in driving vehicles/ 
tractors, some other posts of tractor driver are filled by 
promotion from Class IV employees and despatch 
riders. There are also posts in this scale under the 
Chief Development-cwm-Rehabilitation Commissioner 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands, where wheeled type trac¬ 
tors of 25 HP are operated with attachments such as 


Table 



Educa- Defence I&B 
tion 

Mines 

Health 

Class 1 

6 

Nil Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Class II 

56 

14 Nil 

4 

5 

Class III . 

306 

173 109 

58 

34 

Class IV 

13 

24 2 

Nil 

4 


381 

211 111 

62 

43 



Railways 

Labour Others 

Total 



and 





Employ- 





ment 



Class I 

Nil 

Nil 

7 

13 

Class 11 . 

3 

3 

34 

119 

Class III . 

. 33 

33 

177 

922 

Class IV 

Nil 

9 

15 

67 


36 

44 

233 

1,121 
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The bulk of the posts are distributed in 
ing nine scales of pay:— 

the foUow- 

Scales of pay 

No. 

d) 75-1-85-EB-2-95 .... 

35 

(ii) 85-2-95^EB-3-]10 .... 

28 

(iii) 95-3-131-EB-4-155 .... 

86 

(iv) 110-3-131-4-155-EB-4-175-5-180 . 

27 

(v) 130-5-160-8-200-EB-8-256-EB-8-280-10-3C0 

92 

(vi) 150-10-250-EB-10-290-15-320 . . 

262 

(vii) 160-8-256-EB-8-280-10-3C0 

69 

(viii) 210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-425 

336 

(ix) 350-25-500-30-590-EB-30-800-EB-30-830-35- 
900. ..... . 

77 

Total 

1,012 


the pay scales proposed are Rs. 700—1250, Rs. 450— 
iOOO, Rs. 400—900, and Rs. 300—650 with a Selec¬ 
tion Grade of Rs. 350—800, respectively. Above 
Grade I it has suggested the grade of Chief Librarian 
in the scale of Rs;' 1100—1600. The National Lib¬ 
rary Employees Association has made a simiUu pro¬ 
posal involving a reduction of the existing number of 
scales. Both the associations have also eoniplained 
of the lack of adequate promotional prospects. 

Cv 

I- 61. There are practical difficulties involved in our 
^ proceeding to reclassify all the library personnel as 
proposed by the Association. The size and other 
■ characteristics of different government libraries vary 
and their classification on some acceptable criteria 
would require a very detailed study, Therefore we 
have, in prescribing the revised scales, generally pro¬ 
ceeded on the basis of the existing pay scales of the 
k-different posts as well as qualification requirements, 


The remaining 109 posts are distributed over an¬ 
other 29 scales of pay. 

59. The library staff bear different designations 
such as Junior Librarian, Assistant Librarian, Library 
Assistant, Librarian Grade I, Grade II, Grade III etc 
Sub-Editor, Technical Assistant (Library) 
Superintendent. The designations do not confi 
any predictable pattern to the scales of pay. P 
the scale of Rs. 1800—2000, Rs. 350 
Rs. 210—425, Rs. 150—320 and Rs. 110 
bear the same designation of Librarian in diffeit'r 
departments. There is no uniformity in the quahfl 
cations prescribed for direct recruitrnent to compar^fej^ 
levels in different departments. While in the 
of pay scales from Rs. 110—180 to Rs. 130 
the requirement is generally matriculation foUowa^^ 
a Certificate in Library Science, in the range f^m 
Rs. 130—300 to Rs. 150—380, the prescribed 
fication differs among the departments. In some it is 
Matriculation followed by a Certificate/Diploma in 
Library Science, and in others it is a Degree followed 
by a Diploma/Degree in Library Science. For the 
posts in the scale of Rs. 210—425 which number 
336, however, the prescribed qualification is general¬ 
ly that of a Degree followed by a Diploma/Degree 
in Library Science. Even in this group there are 
stray instances where the matriculation qualification 
with a Certificate/Diploma in Library Science has in 
fact been prescribed. The promotion prospects of 
the library staff are not satisfactory in view of direct 
recruitment at almost all levels./ 


62. Class I posts:—The Class I posts are on five 
scales of pay as given in the Table below:— 


Table 


Designation 



No. of 
posts 


Pay scales 


J^brarian National 
■'Library, Calcutta. 

Chief Librarians Ministry 
of External Atfairs and 
Planning Commission 

1 ^ Librarian (Library 
Documentation and 
ext Book Library) 
Linistiy of E'ducation) 

l.ibraiian and Deputy 
Librarian (Ministry of 
Education); Chief 
Librarian (Ministry of 
Industrial Development) 

(v) Research Officer 
(Indexing and Docu- 
ments-Directorate of 
Economics & Statistics); 
Documentation Officer 
(Ministry of Home 
Affairs); Chief Libra¬ 
rian (Directorate of 
Marketing & Inspec¬ 
tion) ; Research Officer 
(Documentation— 
Directorate General of 
Tourism). 


1800-100-2000 

820-40-1100-50/2-1150 

700-40-1100-50/2-1250 

700-40-1100-50/2-1150 


400-400-450-30-600-35- 

fi70-EB-35-950 


60. Tile Government of India Libraries Associa¬ 
tion has urged that uniformity be introduced in res¬ 
pect of the pay scales as well as designations. It has 
suggested* that the non-professional level comprising 
of the library attendaiits, senior library attendants etc;, 
should be in the scale of Rs. 110—^^180 and the semi- 
professional level should be in the scale of P.s. 210— 
425, For the professional level it has suggested four 
grades of Librarian, Grade I, II, III and IV for which 


*A11 these scales proposed by the Association ate in existing 
terms. 


The Government has recently upgraded the post 
of Librarian, National Library, Calcutta, to that of 
Director in the grade of Rs. 2500 (fixed). The post 
has not been filled; but when it is filled, the post of 
Librarian is to be abolished. We recommend the re¬ 
vised scale of Rs. 2500—2750 for the Director. Till 
such time as the post of Librarian continues, it should 
be in the scale of Rs. 2000—2250. The Librarians 
and Deputy Librarians, under the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, who are on the scale of Rs. 700—1250, and 
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Ri). 700-—1150, are promoted from the grade of As¬ 
sistant Librarian (Rs. 350—900). There is direct re¬ 
cruitment for the other posts. The qualification re¬ 
quirements are a Master’s Degree followed by a Degree 
in Library Science and 7 to 10 years of experience. 
Our recommendations in respect of these posts are as 
follows :— 


64. Class III posts:—The Class 111 posts show a 
variety of designations and widely different qualifica¬ 
tion requirements. These are on 22 scales of pay as 
shown in the Table below;— 

Table 


Existing scale 

Pi oposed scale 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(i) 820-1150 

1050-1600 

(ii) 700-1250 

1050-1600 

(iii) 700-1150 

1050-1600 

(iv) 400-950 

700-1300 

63. Class II posts:—The 

distribution of Class II 

posts in the different scales 

of pay is given in the 

Table below ;— 


Table 


Pay Scale 

No. of 


Posts 


Pay Scale 


No. of 
posts 


Rs. 

700-900 

680-900 

350-900 

350-800 

350-680 

3TO.575 

350-575 

325-575 


Total 



Rs. 

1. 95-155 . 

2. 110-180 

3. 110-190 

4. 110-200 

5. 130-212 

6. 130-240 

7. 130-280 

8. 130-300 

9. 150-320 

10. 150-250 

11. 150-300 

12. 150-380 

13. 160-300 

14. 168-300 

15. 170-380 
'5-325 
>0-320 
10-380 

'210-425 
320-530 
21. 325-475 
350-475 


86 

27 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 
92 

262 

1 

7 
1 

69 

1 

8 
1 

2 
10 

336 

5 
1 
1 


there is direct recruitment as well as promotion to 
these grades. The qualification prescribed for direct 
recruitment is a Master’s Degree with a Degree or 
Diploma in Library Science and in some cases a gra¬ 
duate Degree with a Degree or Diploma in Library 
Science. It is also usual to prescribe various periods 
of experience. Our recommendations in respect of 
these posts are as follows :— 

(i) Posts on the scales of Rs. 700—900, and 
Ks. 680—900 should be in the revised scale of 
Rs. 840—1200. 

(ii) Posts in the scale of Rs. 350—900 should be 
in the revised scale of Rs. 650—1200. 

(iii) There are 5 posts in the Ministry of Defence 
in the scale of Rs. 350—800 for which recruitment 
is from among graduates with a Degree/Diploma in 
L ibrary Science and 5 years’ exi>erience. These posts 
should also be in the revised scale of Rs. 650—1200. 


sed on a scrutiny of the details of the qualifica- 
s prescribed for direct recruitment, the posts in 
e scales can be placed under four groups as fol¬ 
lows:— 

Group 1;—Posts for which no formal training in 
Idbrary Science has been prescribed. These are in 
the scale of Rs. 95—155. 

Group II,—Posts for which the qualifications re¬ 
quired is generally matriculation followed by a Certi¬ 
ficate or Diploma in Library Science or experience 
in library work. The applicable scales are; 
(il Rs. 110—180, (ii) Rs. 110—19(Ljj;iii) Rs. 110— 
200, (iv) Rs. 130—212, (v) K§7 130—240, 

(vi) Rs. 130—280, (vii) Rs. 150—250, and (viii) 
Rs. 150—380. 

Group III.—Posts for which the requirement is 
either fi) matriculation with a Certificate or Diploma 
in Library Science, or (ii) Degree followed by a Dip¬ 
loma/Certificate in Library Science, with or without 
experience. These posts are in the scale of Rs. 130— 
300, and Rs. 150—320. 


(iv) For the post of Librarian in the Department 
of Atomic Energy now in the scale of Rs. 350—68(), 
the revised scale of Rs. 650—960 would be suitable. 

(v) Other posts which are now in the scale of 
Rs. 370—575, Rs. 350—575 and Rs. 325—575 may 
be brought on to the revised scale of Rs. 550—900. 


.,/Group IV;—Posts for which the qualification re¬ 
quired is generally a Degree followed by a Degree 
Diploma in Library Science, with or without experi¬ 
ence. These posts are in as many as eleven scales 
viz., Rs. 150—300, Rs. 160—300, Rs. 168—300, 
Rs. 170—380, Rs. 175—325, Rs. 210—320, 
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Rs. 210—380, Rs. 210—425, Rs. 320—530, 
R&. 325—475, and Rs. 350—475, 

With 845 out of the 922 class III posts being in 
5 scales only and the recmitment requirements being 
what they are, we do not think that such a large num¬ 
ber of pay scales as now exists, is justified at the ope¬ 
rative level in the government libraries. We do, how¬ 
ever, recognise that the needs of different libraries vary 
not only in regard to the qualifications required of their 
personnel but also the duties that they are required 
to perform. We are also informed that at present 
there is no uniformity in the nomenclature or the dura¬ 
tion of the courses in Library Science leading to specia¬ 
lised qualifications in that subject. Certificate courses 
which are available to matriculates have a duration of 
4 months to one year; the Diploma course which is 
also open to matriculates is of two years’ duration and 
the Degree course in Library Science, which is open 
only to graduates, is of one year’s duration. At least 
one university calls this course a Diploma course. In 
prescribing the qualifications, very often the require, 
ments are noted as Certificate/Diploma or Degree/ 
Diploma. We feel that it is desirable to adopt uni¬ 
form and precise qualification criteria for all future 
recruitment to the different grades and recommend the 
following scales in respect of posts requiring different 
qualifications:— 


Level I 

(1) Where the work is of a simple 
clerical nature and Matriculation 
without any formal library qualifi¬ 
cation is required for direct recruit¬ 
ment or where all the posts are 
filled by promotion only. 

Level II 

(2) For Matriculates with a Cer¬ 
tificate (one year’s course after 
matriculation). 

Level III 

(3) For Matriculates with a Dip¬ 
loma in Library Science (two 
years’ course after matriculh- 
tion) and for promotees from 
(1) and (2) above. 

Level IV (A&B) 

(4) For Graduates with Degree or 
Diploma in Library science 
(one year’s course after gradua¬ 
tion) or its equivalent and for 
promotees from (3)above. 


Scale prop' 

Rs 

260-400 


260-430 


330-560 



Level V 

(5) This should normally be a 
promotion grade for (4) above; 
where direct recruitment is to 
be made, a Degree followed by 
Diploma in Library Science 
(one year’s course after gradua¬ 
tion) or its equivalent, and by 
four year’s experience or MA/ 
MSc followed by a Diploma 
in Library Science or its equi¬ 
valent without experience may 
be prescribed. 


Level IV A 
380-640 
Or 

Level IV B 
425-700 

Depending on the level 
of the duties and 
responsibilities att¬ 
aching to the post 
of Graduate Libra¬ 
rians. 


550-900 


Based on these general criteria and having regard 
to the existing qualification requirements and 
scales of pay, we recommend the following revised 
scales;— 

(i) Rs. 95—155:—Posts in this scale should be on 
the revised scale of Rs. 260—350. 

(ii) Rs. 110—180, Rs. 110—190 and Rs. 110— 
200:—^Posts for which only matriculation has been 
prescribed or which are filled by promotion only 
should be in the scale of Rs. 260—400. Posts for 
which direct recruitment is from among matriculates 
with one year’s Certificate in Library Science should 
be in the scale of Rs. 260—430. 

(iii) Rs. 130—212 and Rs. 130—^240;—Posts in 
these scales should be allotted the revised scale of 
Rs. 260—430, unless the qualifications prescribed for 
direct recruitment or the level of posts from which 
promotion is made to the posts in these scales would 
justify the revised scale of Rs. 330—560. 

(iv) Rs. 130—280, Rs. 130—300 and Rs. ISO— 
250:—The posts in these scales should be aUoted the 
revised scale of Rs. 330—560. There are, however, 
three posts in the Ministries of Education and Health 
in the scale of Rs. 130—300 for which the qualifi¬ 
cation prescribed for direct recruitment is gradua- 

with a Diploma in Library Science. These three 
^.should be placed in the scale of Rs. 380—640, 
‘ an assessment of the worth of charge the ^xist- 
quaiifications are found to be appropriate, other- 
the qualifications should be revised as for posts 
Level III in which case the scale of Rs. 330— 
0 would be appropriate. 

^ ) Rs. 150—320, Rs. 150—380, Rs. 160 — 300 , 
68—300, Rs. 170—380 and Rs. 175—325;— 

in these scales are mpstly filled by direct re- 
itment of graduates with'a Degree or Diploma in 
ifLifrary Science or by promotion from posts in the 
scales of Rs. 130—280, Rs. 130—300, Rs. 150— 
250, and Rs. 150—300. We recommend for these 
posts the scale of Rs 380^—640 However, a num¬ 

ber of posts in the scale oFRs. I50—320, Rs. 150— 
380 etc., are being filled either by direct recruitment 
of matriculates with Diploma or Certificate in Lib¬ 
rary Science or by promotions from posts in grades 
of Rs. 95-^155, Rs. 110—180 and Rs. 110—200. 
While the existing incumbents of these posts should 
also be placed in the revised scale of Rs. 380—640, 
we suggest that a review be made of the job contents 
of such posts to determine whether in future these 
posts could be placed in the scale of Rs. 330—560. 

(vi) Rs. 210—320, Rs. 210—380, Rs. 210— 

425;^—Posts on these scales should be in the revised 
scale of Rs. 425—700. 

I (vii) Rs. 320—530, Rs. 325—475, Rs. 350— 
|475:—Posts on these scales should be on the revised 
|cale of Rs. 550—900. 

65. Class IV posts: Posts which are now in the 
scale of Rs. 75—95 should be in the revised scale 
of Rs. 190—240. The scales of Rs. 80—and 
Rs. 85—110 should be merged into a sin^ of 
Rs. 200—280. 
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Librarians in Schools under the Delhi Administration 
etc. 

66. As we have mentioned while dealing with the 
common category of teaching and other educational 
staff, the pay scales of such Librarians should be 
fixed after taking into account the existing parity or 
relativity with the teaching staff in whose proximity 
the Librarians function. 


Rs. 130—300 and Rs. 210-380. The posts in the lowest 
scale of Rs. 110—180 are, however, filled not by 
direct recruitment as Telephone Operators but by trans¬ 
fer of smtable LDCs who opt for the Telephone Ope¬ 
rators’ line. While remaining in the Telephone Opera¬ 
tor’s cadre, those in receipt of a basic pay upto 
Rs. 320 are entitled to a special pay at 10 per cent of 
their basic pay, subject to a minimum of Rs. 15/- per 
month. 


VI. Telephone/Teleprinter/Telex Operators 

67. In this Section we discuss the Telephone Opera¬ 
tors employed in various departments of the Central 
Government other than in the P&T Departm.ent. The 
method of recruitment, duties and responsibilities, con¬ 
ditions of work etc. of these Telephone Operators 
differ considerably from those of the Telephone Opera¬ 
tors of the P&T Department, as the former are em¬ 
ployed mainly to operate their internal telephone sys¬ 
tems. The numbers and scales of pay of the Tele¬ 
phone Operators, Ministry-wise, are given below;— 


• 69. On a consideration of the qualifications and 
nature of duties and responsibilities, we are of the 
opinion that outside the P&T Department, the Tele¬ 
phone Operators should be on the same scale as re¬ 
commended by us for the LDC. We do not see 
much justification for the higher scales of Rs. 110— 
200, Rs. 110—225 and Rs. 110—240, as adopted 
by some organisations for the Telephone Operators. 
We recommend accordingly. We further recommend 
that where the Telephone Operators are drawn on 
tenure basis from the general clerical cadre they 
should be given special pay at the following rates:— 


Scale 

Rail- 

Def- 

Ato- 

Min- 

Tou- 

In- 

Other Total 


ways 

ence 

mic 

es & 

rism 

for- 

Dep- 
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Me- 

& 

ma- 

tts./ 





ergy 

tals 

Civil 

tion 

Offices " 






Avi- 

& 








ation 

Bro¬ 
ad ca¬ 
sting 

i 











Rs. 









210-380 

150-240 

47 






1 

t'fl 

130-300 

323 








130-280 

110-240 

3 

174 



68 


14 


110-225 


97 


79 



17 


110-220 







3 

m 

110-180 

551 

390* 

84 

5 

8 

69 

199 

1306 


924 

661 

84 

84 

76 

69 

234 

2132 


*Some of these posts are in scale of Rs. 110—240. 


ta; Ks. 20 per month m the case of Telephone 
Operators drawn from LDCs; and 

(b) Rs. 30 per month in cases where they are 
drawn from UDCs for manning certain 
supervisory posts. 

^'We do not favour these departments having a 
ate cadre for Telephone Operators, as we do not 
any justification for, or advantage in, such an 
hgement. We accordingly recommend that out- 
the P&T Department, Telephone Operators 
^ay not be retained as a separate cadre but should be 
“ged in the general clerical cadre. In case 
etention of a separate cadre is considered neces- 
ny any department for administrative or other 
5ns, we would suggest that direct recruitment 
aid be made to the cadre in which case no special 
' will be admissible. 

Teleprinters/Telex Operators 

71. The numbers and scales of pay of this category 
in the Railways, Defence and other Ministries are 
given below:— 


68. It wiU be noticed that though the category is 
distributed in 8 scales of pay, the concentration is on 
4 scales only viz. Rs. 110—180, Rs. 110—225, 
Rs. 110—240 and Rs. 130—300. Except in the 
Railways and some organisations under the Ministry 
of Defence, the -Telephone Operators are generally 
draw from the cadre of Lower'Division Clerks for a 
limited tenure of two years and are promoted as 
Upper Division Clerks in the normal course. During 
their tenure as Telephone Operators they are granted a 
special Pay of 10 per cent of grade pay subect to a 
minimum of Rs. 15/- per month. Special cadres exist 
under the Ministry of Defence etc. and Telephone 
Operators are recruited to any of the three scales viz. 
Rs. 110—180, 110—225 and Rs. 110—240. The 
qualification prescribed is Matriculation with some 
training or experience as desirable in certain organisa¬ 
tions. In the Railways, there is a separate cadre of 
Telephone Operators on the LDC scale of Rs. 110— 
180 with a promotional outlet to two higher grades of 


Scale 

Rail¬ 

ways 

De¬ 

fence 

P&T 

Tou¬ 

rism 

& 

Civil 

Avia¬ 

tion 

Labo¬ 
ur & 
Em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment 

Other 

Dep- 

tts./ 

Offi¬ 

ces 

Total 

Rs. 

205-280 

2 






2 

150-240 

12 






12 

110-240 






1 

1 

110-225 




31 



31 

110-200 

27 






27 

110-180 


19 

5 


7 

17 

48 


41 

19 

■ 5 

31 

7 

18 

121 


72. It wiU be observed that though there are 6 
scales applicable to this category, 3 scales account 
for nearly 8% of the total strength. 
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The method of recruitment varies in different de¬ 
partments. For instance, in the Railways the Sig¬ 
nallers are generally drafted to work on teleprinters 
and are granted a special pay of Rs. 15 per 
month. In some other organisations they are drawn 
from the cadre of Lower Division Clerks and granted 
a special pay of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 per month. In a 
few cases the posts are filled by direct recruitment as 
Teleprinters/l'elex Operators, the minimum qualifi¬ 
cation being matriculation with ability to type at a 
prescribed speed. 

73. This category is similar to the Telephone ope¬ 
rators and our recomendations in regard to the latter 
category should be applicable to the Teleprinters/ 
Telex Operators also. 

VII. Marine Staff 


In addition, there are 79 Class II (non-gazetted) 
posts in the fisheries organisations under the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

76. There are statutory provisions in the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1958 and the Inland Steam Vessels 
Act, 1917, prescribing the different grades of marine 
staff to be employed on various types of vessels/ 
ships, depending upon the horse power of the engine 
and the tonnage of the vessel. These enactments also 
contain provisions regarding the training and expe¬ 
rience required from the marine staff before they be¬ 
come eligible for the Certificate of Competency. The 
qualifying examinations for these Certificates are 
conducted by the Ministry of Shipping and Transport. 
The marine staff under most of the departments are 
required to be certified under the provisions of the 
Inland Steam Vessels Act. The certification require¬ 
ments differ in the case of the staff in the fisheries 


74. The Class I and Class II (Gazetted) posts re- ' 
quiring marine engineering qualifications have been : 
discussed alongwith other posts under the concerned i 
Ministries and Departments. Here, we propose to 
discuss the Class III and Class IV marine posts and 
the allied II (Non-gazetted) posts in the various 
Ministries,/Departments. The marine staff are mostly 
employed under the Ministries of Agriculture,^^^ 
Railways, Defence, Shipping and Transport 
the Customs and Excise Department. The 
staff in the fisheries organisations under the^^^S® 
partment of Agriculture work on the dep^^^^l 
mental fishing vessels engaged in exploratory fish^^^n^M 
While under the Railways they are employed largefy^^W 
on the riverine services operated by the Railway* J V 
under the Ministry of Defence they operate the « 

Craft Services of the Naval Dockyard, Bombay. 
staff are also employed in the Department of - 

houses and Lightships and in a few other orgaS^^t^ 
tions under the Ministry of Shipping and Transpo rt.'_"T- 
In the Customs and Excise Department they operi^^^ * 
the departmental launches used for anti-smuggling * 
activities. ^ 


organisations who are required to operate on the high 
seas. The Certificates of Competency issued under 
the Inland Steam Vessels Act are as follows:— 


(i) First Class Masters Certificate 1 

1 Executive 

(ii) Second Class Masters Certificate ^category 

Serang Certificate J 

i^®^Engineers Certificate 'i 


™ First Class Engine Drivers Certificate 
pi) Second Class Engine Drivers Certificate j 


Engineering 

category. 


Although possession of the above mentioned 
f,i^ro&ates of Competency is a statutoi^ require- 
'ijif^ jfand is also generally incorporated in the rele- 
recruitment rules for these posts, there is no 
I j^ti^rmity between the various departments in regard 
to the pay scales and designations of the posts re¬ 
quiring these qualifications. We feel that the various 
categories of the marine staff for which the recruit- 


75. The marine staff broadly fall into two catego¬ 
ries, namely, executive staff hke Masters, Mates and 
Serangs who hold charge of a ship, vessel or launch 
and engineering staff comprising Engineers and 
Marine Engine Drivers. There are also supporting 
staff like Tindals, Deck Hand, Seamen, etc. The 
table below indicates the strength of Class II and TV 
posts in the different Ministries/Departments:— 


ment qualifications are comparable in the different 
departments should generally carry the same pay 
scales, except where disfferentiations might be neces¬ 
sary having regard to the type and size of the vessel. 
We would accordingly recommend that the pay scales 
of the executive and engineering categories of the 
marine staff who are required to possess Certificates 
of Competency under the Inland Steam Vessels Act, 
should be related to the following three levels: 


Table I 


S. Name of Ministry/Department 

No. 

Number of Class 

III and Class 

IV marine posts 

1. Agriculture .... 

165 

2. Rafiways ..... 

1194 

3. Defence ..... 

1007 

4. Shipping and Transport 

308 

5. Customs and Central Excise 

556 

6. Others. 

41 

Total 

3271 


LEVEL I: First Class Masters Certificate/Engi¬ 
neers Certificate./ 

LEVEL II: Second Class Masters Certificate/First 
Class Engine Drivers Certificate. 

LEVEL 111: Serang Certificate/Second Class Engine 
Drivers Certificate. 

78. Keeping in view the classification in the 
preceeding paragraph, we recommend the 
following scales of pay for the posts in the various 
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departments in replacement of the existing scales indi¬ 
cated against each in the table below:— 


Taiile 


S. 

No. 


Posts 


Existing 
pay scale 


Nrm“ of 
Depar'ment 


Niim- Proposed 
ber pay 

of scale 

posts 


2 - 


II. 


Posts for which 
First Class 
Master 
Certificate/ 
Engineers 
Certificate of 
Competency is 
prescribed 
or are 
promotional 
posts for 
the posts at 
level II. 

Posts for which 
Second Class 
Masters 
Certificate/ 

First Class 
Engine Drivers 
Certificate is 
prescribed or 
are promotional 
posts for the 
posts at level 


Rs. 

250-10-290 

15-580. 

205-7-240- 
8- 280-EB- 
10-290-15- 
425. 

210-10-290- 

15-320. 

270-10-290 

15-380 

290-15-425 

175-6-205- 

7-240 


210-10-290 


III. 


210-10-290- 

15-320 


Defence 


Customs 
and Central 
Excise 

Shipping 
and Trans¬ 
port 

Shippng and 

Transport 

Defence 

Customs and 

Central 

Excise 

Shipping and 

Transport 

Defence 

Customs 
and Central 
Excise 
Defence 

Shipping 

and 



205-7-240- 

Transport 

Defence 

Posts for which 

8-280 

130-5-175- 

Shipping 

Serangs 

EB-6-205- 

and 

Certificate/ 

7-212. 

Transport 

Second Class 


Customs and 

Engine Drivers 


Central 

Certificate 


Excise 

is prescribed 
or are 

130-4-170- 

Shipping and 

promotional 

EB-5-200- 

Transport 

posts 

EB-5-225 

Customs and 

134-4-150- 

Central 

Excise 
Defence 
Shipping and 


5-200 

Transport 


140-5-210 

Shipping and 


150-5-175- 

Transport 
Shipping and 


6-205 

Transport 


150-5-175 

Shipping and 


6-205-7- 

Transport 


212. 

175-6-205 

Defence 


121 


Rs. 


from the Mercantile Marine Department. In such 
cases the uncertificated staff generally known as per¬ 
mit holders are employed and are placed in a lower 
scale of pay as compared to the certificate staff 
Thus, there are posts of Serangs in the scales of 
Rs. 110-3-131, Rs. 105-3-135, Rs. 110-3-125 and 
posts of Masters Class III in the pay scale of 
Rs. 116-3-140. Similarly, there are posts of Engine 
Drivers in the pay scales of Rs. 110-3-125, Rs. 110- 
3-131, Rs. 125-155, etc. For these uncertificated 
categories of Serangs, Engine Drivers, etc., we re¬ 
commend the revised scales shown in the table 
below:— 

Table 


S. Existing pay scale 
No. 


425-700 



Rs 

1. 75-1-85-EB-2-95-EB-3-110 

2. 80-1-85-2-95-3-110 


3. 110-3-125 

4. 110-3-131 

5. 105-3-135 

6. 110-3-131^-135 

7. 125-3-131^-155 

8. 116-3-140 

9. 140-5-175 
5-180 


Proposed pay scale 


Rs. 


j.200-260 


i. 260-3 50 


j 320-400 


here are a few of the marine posts which 
higher scales in some of the departments, pre- 
ly having regard to the type of vessels used, 
nature of operations and the conditions under 
the operations are carried. The revised scales 
^ay for these posts are indicated against each in 
"ble below : 

Table 


ame of Num- 
post ber 
of 

posts 


1. Mate (Master) 1 


Name of 
Department 


Existing 
pay scale 


proposed 
Pay scale 


64 


A suitable higher start may be given in the above 
scales of pay to the direct recruits depending upon 
their experience, etc. We would also recommend 


2. Master (Oil 
Tanker) 

3. Master 


4. Serang-cum- 
Navigating 
Officer 

5. Serang-cum- 
Navigator 

6. Master 


Rs Rs 

Andaman and 475-15-685 650-960 

Laccadive 

Harbour Works 

Defence 335-15-485 550-750 


Andaman and 325-15-475 550-750 

Laccadive 

Harbour Works 

Senior Marine 335-15-425 550-750 

Surveyor’s 

Office 

Andaman and 335-15-425 550-750 

Laccadive 

Harbour Works. 


Directorate 

General 

Lighthouses 

and 

Lightships 


335-15-425 550-750 


that, in future, while prescribing pay scales for the 
marine posts the criteria suggested in para 77 above 
may be kept in view. 

79. When the certificated staff is not available, the 
departments have to secure necessary relaxations 


7. Assistant 
Engineer 
(Mechanic) 

8. Launch 
(Mechanic) 


Customs and 

175-5-205- 

380-560 

Central 

7-240-8-280 


Excise 

10-320 


Customs and 

175-5-205- 

380-560 

Central 

7-240-8-280 


Excise 

10-320 
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81. There is a post of Engineer (Mechanic) in the 
pay scale of Rs. 350-20-450-25-525 in the Customs 
and Excise Department for which the required quali¬ 
fication is a Certificate of Competency as an Engineer 
of an Inland Vessel. The Engineer (Mechanic) 
attends to the maintenance, operation, repair, etc. of 
the engine of the vessel and the ancillaries in the 
engine room under the overall supervision of the 
Master who is himself in the pay scale of Rs. 205-7- 
240-8-280-EB-10-290-15-425. Having regard to the 
prescribed qualifications for Engineer (Mechanic) we 
do not see any justification for a higher scale for this 
post in relation to that of the Master of the Vessel and 
would, therefore, recommend that the post should 
carry the same pay scale as the latter post. However, 
so long as the post is held by the present incumbent, 
it should be placed in the revised scale of Rs. 550— 
800. 

82. There is a post of Chief Engine Driver-CHW- 
Mechanic in the pay scale of Rs. 350—20—450—25 
—525 in the Andaman Laccadive Harbour Works 
under the Ministry of Shipping and Transport for 
which the recruitment rules have not been finalised. 
If the qualifications, duties and responsibilities of this 
post justify a higher scale, this post should also be 
placed in the scale of Rs. 550—800. 

83. In the Railways, the grade structure 
marine posts is as indicated in the table below 

Table 


S. Name of post 
No. 


Existing pay scale 


1. Ferry Superintendent Grade 1/ 
Marine Engineer Grade 1 

2. Ferry Superintendent Grade Il/Ferry 
Inspector Grade I/Marine Engineer 
Grade II 

3. Ferry Superintendent Grade III/ 
Ferry Inspector Grade II/Marine 
Engineer Grade III 


Rs. 

450-25-575 


370-20-450-25 


335-15-425 



205—7—240—8—280 and Rs. 175—6—205—7— 
240 the scale of Rs. 380—560 should be adopted. 
The posts of 1st Class Master in the scale of Rs. 210 
—10—290—15—320—EB—15—380, of Lieenced 
Drivers in the seale of Rs. 210—10—290—15—335 
and of Ferry Superintendent Grade IV/Ferry inspec¬ 
tor Grade Ill/Marine Engineer Grade IV in the pay 
scale of Rs. 250—10—290—15—380, should be 
placed in the scale of Rs. 425—700. For the posts 
in the higher grades, the revised scales should be the 
same as recommended by us for the other operational 
posts in the Railways in Chapter No. 36 viz., Rs. 700 
—900 for the posts at Serial No. 1 and Rs. 550— 
750 for the posts at Serial Nos. 2 and 3 above. 


84. The staff employed in the fishing vessels are 
required to be eertificated under the Merchant Shipp¬ 
ing Act, 1958. The Ministry of Shipping and Trans¬ 
port awards the following Certificates of Competency 
in respect of the marine staff employed on the fis hin g 
vessels:— 

Executive Category 

(i) Skipper of Fishing Vessel. 

(ii) Second Hand of Fishing Vessel 

firing Category 

(i) Engineer of Fishing Vessel. 

(ii) Engine Driver of Fishing Vessel. 


While the Merchant Shipping Act mentions 
hese categories of staff as being employed on 
vessels, in actual practice, other categories of 
uch as Mate Grade I, Bosun, etc. are also em- 
^ed in some of the fishing vessels. The details of 
marine staff employed in the fishing organisations 
under the Department of Agriculture are given in the 
table below;— 


4. Ferry Superintendent Grade IV/ 
Ferry Inspector Grade III/ Marine 
Engineer Grade IV 

250-10-290-15-380 

5. Licenced Driver 

210-10-290-15-335 

6. 1st Class Master .... 

210-10-290-15-320- 
EB-15-380. 

7. 2nd Class Master .... 

175-6-205-7-240-8- 

280. 

S. 3rd Class Master/Serang 

150-5-175-6-205-7 

240. 

9. 1st Class Driver . 

175-6-205-7-240 

10. 2nd Class Driver .... 

] 30-4-170-EB 5- 
300-EB-5-225. 

11. Serang (Shore) . . . 

130-5-175-EB-6- 
205-7-212. 


In line with the reeommendations contained in para 
78 we reeommend the pay seale of Rs. 330—480 for 
posts in the existing scales of Rs. 150—5—175—6— 
205—7—240, Rs. 130—5—175—EB—6—205— 
7—212 and Rs. 130—4—170—EB—5—200—EB 
5—225. For posts in the scales of Rs. 175—6— 


Table 


S. 

No. 

Name of post 

Ngl of 
po^ 

Existing pay 
scale 




Rs. 

1. 

Skipper .... 

23 

725-25-900 

2. 

Mate Grade I . 

4 

475-15-685 

3. 

Mate Grade II . 

5 

400-15-640 

4. 

Fishing Second Hand 

1 

400-15-640 

5. 

Bosun (Certified) 

24 

300-10-350 

6. 

Bosun (Certified) 

1 

350-15-425 

7. 

Bosun (Uncertified) . 

12 

200-10-300 

8. 

Chief Engineer/Chief Engine 
Driver 

12 

450-15-600 

9. 

Engine Driver (Class I) 

12 

250M 0-350 

10. 

Engine Driver (Class I) 

I 

250-10-300 

11. 

Engine Driver (Class 11) 

19 

200-10-300 

12. 

Assistant Engine Driver 

2 

150-10-250 

13. 

Assistant Engine Driver 

1 

200-10-290-15- 

320 
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There are some variations in regard to pay scales 
of comparable posts under the different fishing or¬ 
ganisations. While the post of Bosun (Certified) gene¬ 
rally carries the pay scale of Rs. 300-10-350, it is in 
the scale of Rs. 350-15-425 in the Sunderbans Pro¬ 
ject. Similarly, while the post of Assistant Engine 
Driver is in the pay scale of Rs. 150-10-250 in the 
Deep Sea Fishing Organisation, it is in the scale of 
Rs. 200-10-290-15-320 in the Sunderbans Project. 
We have been informed by the Department that 
variations in pay scales are due to the fact that the 
Sunderbans Project was not previously under the con¬ 
trol of the Department of Agriculture. 


90. Apart from the certified categories of the 
floating staff on inland steam vessels and the fisheries 
vessels discussed above, there are other categories of 
personnel for whom Certificates of Competency under 
the Merchant Shipping Act or under the Inland 
Steam Vessels Act have not been prescribed. These 
posts do not require any special technical qualifica¬ 
tions connected with the marine operations. The re¬ 
vised pay scales for these posts in vessels other than 
the fishing vessels are indicated against each in the 
following table :— 

Table 


86. An examination of the duties and responsibi- _ 

lities of the various marine posts on fishing vessels 
indicates that while the Skipper is in overall charge S. Na 

of a fishing vessel and is responsible for conducting No. 

exploratory fishing operations, the Chief Engineer is 

in charge of the engine room and is responsible for- 

maintenance and repairs. Personnel like Mates Grade 
I & Grade II, Bosun (Certified), assist the Skipper, 
and Engine Drivers assist the Chief Engineer/Chief 1- Bhandari 

Engine Driver. In some cases Bosuns are in charge 3 batman 

of small fishing craft. 4 ] cook’s Mate 

87. The Skipper and Mate Grade I are required 

to possess the Certificate of Competency as ‘Skipper’. y] SuSni 
Mate Grade II, Fishing Second Hand and Bosui^^jn^^ g! Greaser 
(Certified) are required to have Certificates of 
potency as ‘Second Hand of Fishing Vessel’. 

Certificates of Competency as Engineer and as T 

Driver are, respectively required from the EngiamgS^^^^eacuai 
and Engine Driver. Assistant Engine Driver ^^^^^S^Greasei 
Bosun (Uncertified) are not required to possess a^FnS^W^skar 
of the prescribed Certificates. ; * ManiM 


Name of post 


prescribed Certificates. ; 

The Department of Agriculture has intimMi^^^ 
irious difficulty is being faced by aU the fislAiesJ^^jV.^. 

_ •_ ___ 'OL •'^'1 


that serious difficulty is being faced by aU the fislOTiesJ 
organizations in recruiting qualified marine 
particularly for the posts of Chief Engineer and EngS^ 
Drivers. It has been reported that 3 out of 23 
of Skippers, 5 out of 13 posts of Engine Drivers, 7 
out of 12 posts of Chief Engineer and 10 out of 24 
posts of Bosun (Certified) are lying vacant. The main 
reason is stated to be the lower pay scales as com¬ 
pared to the scales offered by the fishing industry, 
the rigours of life afloat fishing vessels are also re¬ 
ported to be a contributory factor. 

89. Having regard to the method of recruitment, 
the difficulties in recruitment and the conditions of 
work, we recommend the following scales of pay for 
the various posts in the fisheries organisations :— 


Trimmer j 

^P®eacunny5 . 
^^ffiDreaser J 

^^Laskar 5 

j5p! Petty Officer j 

Manjhi I 

^ife^handari 
;^RRi|tindal (Clal) 
-;l^V*<lieasor 

" Miro eck Hand 
Ji^Leading Seaman J 
zif. 'Laskar "I 

24. Cassab J 

25. Greaser 

26. Steamer Fireman . 

27. Tindal . 


28. Coalman 

29. Cook . 

30. Sukhani/Seacunny 


Existing pay Scale ProposedJ 
pay scale 


70^1-80-EB-l-85 185-220 


75- 1-85-EB-2-89 f 

V 190-232 

76- 1-85-2-89 J 


75_1_85-EB-2-95 9 190-240 


80-1-75-EB-2-95 .Jq. 

80-1-85-2-95-2-110 t 
85-2-95-3-110 
80-1-85-2-95-3-110 
85 2-95-3-110 200-260 

75-1-85-EB-2-95- 
EB-3-110 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

95-3-110 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 I 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

85-2-95-3-110 

85-2-95-3-110 V200-260 


s. 

No. 

Name of post 

Existing pay scale 

Proposed 
pay scale 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Skipper 

725-15-900 

1050-1600 

2. 

Mate Grade I (Certified) 

475-15-685 

840-1200 

3. 

Mate Grade // 

Fishing Second Hand 

400-15-640 

650-960 

4. 

Bosun Certified 

Bosun Certified . 

350-15-425 

300-10-350 

550-750 

5. 

Chief Engineer 

Chief Engine Driver 

450-15-600 

840-1200 

6. 

Engine Driver Class T . 

250-10-350 

250-10-300 

455-700 

7. 

Engine Driver Class II . 

200-10-300 

425-600 

8. 

Assistant Engine Driver 

200-10-290-15-320 

150-10-250 

380-560 

9. 

Bosun (Uncertified) 

200-10-300 

425-600 


31. Seamen/Leading Seamen 85-2-95-3-110 

80-1-85-2-95-3-110 

95-3-110 

32. Pilot .... 85-2-95-3-110 


33. 

Quartermaster 

. 85-2-95-3-110 


J 

34. 

Cassab 

. 100-3-130 


225-308 

35. 

Tindal . 

. 100-3-130 

J 


36. 

Cook . 

. 110-3-131 

1 

I 


37. 

Sukhani/ Seacunny 

. 110-3-131 


38. 

Quartermaster 

. 110-3-131 

I 

260-350 

39. 

Seamen 

. 110-3-131-3-139 

J 


40. 

Chief Steward 

. 150-5-175-6-205 


330-480 


9E Similar categories of the uncertificated staff 
on the fishing vessels carry relatively higher scales of 
pay for the reason that the fishing vessels have to 
operate on the high seas and the personnel have to 
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remain away for longer periods. We recommend the 
following scales of pay for the categories of staff on 
the fishing vessels shown in the table below — 


Table 


s. 

Name of cost 

Existing pay scale 

Proposed 

No. 




pay scale 



Rs. 


Rs. 

1 . 

Chief Steward 

160-10-200 


330-480 

2. 

Senior Deck Hand/Ssnior 
Deck Hand-enm-Cook/ 
Senior Deck Hand-cum- 
Greaser 

120-5-150 


290-400 

3. 

Cook .... 

100-5-130 7 

1 


4. 

Deck Hand/Junior Deck 
Hand-cum-Greaser/ 
Fishing Hand 

100-3-130 1 

1 

1 

225-308 

5. 

Topass 

100-5-130 J 



6. 

Assistant Cook 

75-1-85-EB-2-95 

1 

1 

7. 

Deck Hand . 

75-1-85-EP.~2-95 

8. 

Topass 

70-1-85-2-95 


/ 190-240 

9. 

Laskar 

70-1-85-2-95 


1 

J 


92. The Merchant Shipping Act, 1958 c 
statutory provisions under which reasonable af 
ments are required to be made for the boardin; 
quirements of the crew when they are on board. 
Department of Agriculture have informed us thai.-ip 
is one of the accepted international maritime conv^n4 
tions that crew on the ship are given either free fobtf 
or an allowance in lieu thereof. Accordingly 
marine staff on fishing and marine research vess' 
the Department have been sanctioned messing 
ance. In the Deep Sea Fishing Organisation an- 
the Indo Norwegian Project, the rate of messing all 
ance is Rs. 60/- and Rs. 120 per mensem for tiie 
crew and officers, respectively. In Sunderbans Pro¬ 
ject, the rate of messing allowance is Rs. 75/- for 




Bosun, Rs. 50/- for Assistant Engine Driver and 
Rs. 301- for the Deck Hand and Serang. Such of marine 
staff who arc in receipt of messing allowance are en¬ 
titled to receive only 80% the dearness allowance and 
50 per cent the compensatory (city) allowance admis¬ 
sible to other categories of Central Government 
employees. 

93. The Department of Agriculture has informed 
us that there has been a demand for increasing the 
present rate of messing allowance which were fixed 
as far back as 1954. 

Since messing allowance is paid to the marine 
staff employed on fishing vessels in lieu of free food, 
we recommend continuance of the same. We, how¬ 
ever, do not see any justification for paying messing 
allowance on a monthly basis and think that it should 
be paid for the periods when these personnel are re¬ 
quired to be on board. This seems to be the practice 
in the non-Government sectors also. We, accordingly, 
recommend that messing allowance should be paid 
at the rate of Rs. 10/- per day to the officers and 
Rs. 5j- per day to the crew of the fishing vessels for the 
days they remain on board. We also recommend that 
such of the marine staff who receive messing allow¬ 
ance on a per diem basis should be entitled to receive 
‘ul[ dearness allowance and full compensatory (city) 
^nce at the same rates as applicable to other 
iries of Central Government employees. 

The Government should consider whether any 
ing allowance should be given to the marine 
^ in the customs and Excise and other Depart- 
'nts also having regard to all the relevant circums- 
Bces. 

VIII—Other Common Categories 


There are 296 non-gazetted posts of Artist, 
l^%imercial Artist, Poster Artist, Art Designer and 
other similar posts in different departments. These 
posts are spread over 25 different scales of pay as 
indicated in the table below :— 


Table 

Distribution of the posts of Artists 


S. 

No. 


Existing Scale of pay 


Rail¬ 

ways 


P&T 


Def- Agri- 
ence cul¬ 
ture 


I&B 


Edu¬ 

cation 


Forei- Tnd. Health Home La- Deptt. Social 

gn Deve. and Affairs hour of Wei 

Trade F.P. & Stat. fare 

fnow Empl. 

Com¬ 

merce) 


10 11 


12 13 


14 


Plan- Petro- Total 
ning leum 
Com- & 
mis- Chemi- 
sion cal 


15 


16 


18 


1. Rs. 370-20-450-25-575 

2. Rs. 325-15-475-20-575 

3. Rs. 320-15-530 

4. Rs. 270-15-450-20-530 

5. Rs. 335-15-485 

6. Rs. 370-15-475 

7. Rs. 370-20-450-25-475 

8. Rs. 335-15-425 

9. Rs. 210-10-290-15-425 

10. Rs. 250-10-290-15-380 

2 M of Fm./73—16 
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M. Rs. 210-10-290-15-380 

12. Rs. 210-10-290-15-320 

13. Rs. 150-5-160-8-280- 
10-320 

14. Rs. 150-5-160-8-280- 
10-300 

15. Rs. 130-5-160-8-280- 
10-300 

16. Rs. 205-7-240-8-280 

17. Rs. 175-6-205-7-240- 
8-280 

18. Rs. 150-5-175-6-205- 
7-240 

19. Rs. 150-5-160-8-240 

20. Rs. 150-5-175-6-205 

21. Rs. 130-5-160-8-280 

22. Rs. 110-4-170-5-200 

23. Rs. 110-3-131-4-175- 
5-180 

24. Rs. 110-3-131-4-155 

25. Rs. 85-2-95-3-110 

Total 


3 — 


— — — — 14 

— _ _ _ 14 

— 26 — 2 — 

— 41 — — 

— 19 — — — 

— 1 1 — _ 

— 48 — _ — 


10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


10 

1 

14 


1 — — 1 — — — — 4 

— 2 — 1 — — — — 32 


129 


16 


13 


15 


10 


26 1 296 


96. Artists are generally employed for prepl^M 
illustrations, graphs, charts and designs for pri 
publicity matter brought out by the different de_ 
ments. The Artists under the Ministry of Informati^]l 
and Broadcasting are, however, required to plan taejl 
layout, setting, etc. for the films, documentaries 
news reels produced by the Films Division. As, 
duties of these posts are different these have 
been considered here. Similarly there are 


of Artists Engraver, Artist-cum-Photographer, TecTP""."" 
nician/Research Assistant (Artist) which have aftT^R 
been discussed under the concerned departments. 

97. The recruitment rules for the various posts of 
artists generally provide for the Matriculation quali¬ 
fication with a Certificate or Degree/Diploma in 
Fine Art/Commercial Art and experience in the line 
ranging from 2 to 5 years. In some cases Diploma in 
Draftsmanship is also considered adequate. The posts 
at different levels are filled both by direct recruitment 
and by promotion. 

98. The qualifications and duties and responsibi¬ 
lities of the various categories of artists being com¬ 
parable we do not find justification for the existing 
25 scales of pay and accordingly recommend that 
these posts should be brought over on the revised pay 
scales indicated in the table below :— 

Table 


Rs. 


70-20-450-25-475 
... , ,0-15-475 

V:,1^^315-15-485 . 

5-15-425 

5-450-20-530 
,^^ 320 - 15-530 . 

9. 250-10-290-15-380 

10. 210-10-290-15-425 

11. 210-10-290-15-380 

12. 210-10-290-15-320 

13. 150-5-160-8-280-10-320 


S.No. • Existing scale of pay 


Proposed scale 
of pay 


14. 205-7-240-8-280 .. . 

15. 175-6-205-7-240-8-280 

16. 150-5-160-8-280-10-300 

17. 130-5-160-8-280-10-300 

18. 130-5-160-8-280 


19. 150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

20. 150-5-160-8-240 

21. 150-5-175-6-205 

22. 110-4-170-5-200 . 

23. 110-3-131-4-175-.5-180 . 

24. 110-3-131-4-155 . 

25. 85-2-95 -3-110 . 


I 

I 


1 


Rs. 


550-750 


425-700 


380-640 


330-560 


330-480 


260-400 

260-350 

200-260 


Rs. 

1. 370-20-450-25-575 

2. 325-15^75-20-575 


\ 

/ 


Rs. 

550-900 


99. We would also recommend that upto three 
advance increments may be given in the proposed 
scales to the direct recruits in the organisations where 
there is at present direct recruitment in the scales of 
Rs. 370-575 and Rs. 250-380. 
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Cashiers 

100. We have dealt with the Cashiers in the Rail¬ 
ways, P&T and the Customs and Central Exise in 
Chapters 36, 23 and 27 respectively. Here we discuss 
the posts of Cashier in other offices. As on 1-1-1971, 
there were 630 posts of Cashier on the following 10 
scales of pay ;— 


103. Our recommendations for the revised scales 
to replace existing scales of pay for the Cashiers are 
given below :— 


No. of Posts 


Existing Scale 
Rs. 

110-180 . 
130-280 . 
130-300 . 

150-240 . 
180-380 . 
210-320 . 
210-380 . 
210-425 . 
210-530 . 
270-575 . 


Some of the posts carry special pay ranging from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 40 per month depending on the average 
amount of monthly cash disbursed. 

101. We find that Cashiers are appointed eith^w)^® 
direct recruitment on prescribed scales with or 
special pay or by selection from LDCs, UDCs^^aBj^S 
Assistants on grade pay or on a higher scale, 
with or without special pay. Further, in some caSls?^^ 
special pay of Rs. 10, Rs. 20, Rs. 30 or Rs. 45 
been allowed whereas the orders* on the subject pr^^jj V 
cribe the rates of Rs. 5, Rs. 15, Rs. 25, Rs. 35jS|^SL^ 
Rs. 40. 



Existing Scale 
(Rs.) 

110-180 . 
150-240 . 

130-280\ 

130-300/ 

180-3801 
210-320 
210-380J 
210-425 . 

210-530 . 


Proposed Scale 
Rs. 

260-400 

330-480 

3.30-560 


425-640 

425-700 

425-800 


102. We recommend that ;— 

(a) Where there is direct recruitment to 
post of Cashier, then the scale should be 
prescribed taking into consideration its 
responsibilities and amount of average 
monthly cash disbursement. There should 
be no special pay in such cases. Further 
where there are sufficient numbers of 
cashiers in various grades to constitute a 
viable cadre in a Department/Organisation, 
then the posts of Cashiers should not carry 
any special pay. 

(b) Where the arrangements for cash handling 
are entrusted to an individual belonging to 
the clerical cadre, a decision should be taken 
as regards the level of ministerial grade 
officer (e.g., LDC, UDC or Assistant) who 
will be given this task. This decision should 
be taken having regard to a number of 
factors—^the Chief ones being the amount 
of cash disbursed, the number of transac¬ 
tions, whether deding with public is invol¬ 
ved, staff supervised etc. For various levels, 
a range of special pays should be pres¬ 
cribed. Normally a special pay in addition 
to their grade pay should be granted to. 
LDCs, UDCs or Assistants only. 


These scales may be applied generally, except 
where we have specifically recommended other scales 
after detailed consideration of the matter elsewhere 
in the report. 

104. In the Delhi Milk Scheme under the Ministry 
of Agriculture, there are 157 posts of Cash Clerk and 
Cash Counter Clerk on the scale of Rs. 110-180 
carrying a special pay of Rs. 15 per month. This 
number would justify a separate cadre. We recommend 

K iese posts should either belong to the clerical 
as at present and be given a special pay or 
be given the scale of Rs. 290-400. The post 
;hier (Scale : Rs. 210-425) in the same orga- 
n should be given the scale of Rs. 425-700. 
ost is at present filled by promotion of Junior 
ntants but we feel that Cash Clerks and Cash 
;^tWnter Clerks should also be eligible for it. The post 
j ilm^ ead Cashier, Delhi Milk Scheme, is filled by 
-OTefeotion from Cashiers on the scale of Rs. 210-425. 
7'Tfeiuties of Head Cashier include supervision over 
yia^ ork of Cashiers and other staff handling cash 
and working under him. We recommend for this post 
scale of pay which we have proposed for the 
SAS Accountants, viz., Rs. 500—900. 

105. We find that the following rates of special 
pay were fixed in 1962 and have not been revised ; 


Amount of average monthly 
cash disbursed 

Upto Rs. 4,000 . 

Rs. 4,001-Rs. 20,000 . 

Rs. 20,001—Rs. 50,000 
Rs. 50,001-1,00,000 . 

Over Rs. 1,00,000 


Rate of special pay per 
month 

Rs. 5 (if the official has 
furnished security) 

Rs. 15 
Rs. 25 
Rs. 35 
Rs. 40 


A special pay of Rs. 5 per month for a Cashier 
who has to furnish security is rather a small amount. 
We recommend that it should be increased to Rs. 10 
per month. Our suggestions are as under :— 


Amount of average monthly 
cash disbursed 

Up to Rs. 4,000 

Rs. 4,001-Rs. 20,000 . 

Rs. 20,001-Rs. 50,000 
Rs. 50,001-Rs. 1,00,000 . 

Over Rs. 1,00,000 . 


Rate of special pay 
per,month 

Rs. 10 (if the official has 
furnished security) 

Rs. 20 
Rs. 30 
Rs. 40 
Rs. 50 


*Ministry of Finance (Dept, of Expenditiirey O. M. No. FJ1 (42) El 11/60, Dated 28-6-1962. 
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Cameramen and Photographers men and Photographers spread over 23 scales of pa> 

106. There are 371 non-gazetted posts of Camera- t^ble below ; 


Table 

Disinbiition of the posts of Cameramen I Photographers 


S. Existing scale of pay 

No. 


Rail¬ 

De¬ 

Edu¬ 

Mines l&B 

Eco- I&P 

Hea¬ 

Ship¬ 

Agri¬ 

W.H. Fore- 

HomeI&E ' 

ways 

fence 

cation 

and 

nomic 

lth 

ping 

cul¬ 

& ign 

AtTr. 




Me¬ 

Affairs 

and 

and 

ture 

U.D. Trade 





tals 


F.P, 

T rans. 


(now 



Com¬ 

merce) 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 


Rs. 


1. 

370-20-450-25-575 




2. 

350-20-450-25-575 

9 



3. 

325-25-575 .... 



2 

4. 

320-15-530 .... 




5. 

335-15-425 .... 


20 


6. 

325-15-475 .... 




■ 7. 

250-10-290-15-425 

15 



8. 

210-10-290-15-425 


3 

17 

9. 

250-10-290-15-380 

2 



10. 

210-10-290- 15-320-EB-15-380. 




11. 

180-10-290-15-380 




12. 

170-10-290-15-380 




13. 

1 58-8-280-10-300 . 


1 


14. 

150-5-160-8-280-10-300 


4 

10 

15. 

130-5-160-8-280-10-300 


34 

21 

16. 

205-7-240-8-280 . 

2 



17. 

175-6-205-7-240-8-280 . 

15 



18. 

150-5-175-6-205-7-240 . 

3 


4 

19. 

130-5-175-6-205-7-212 . 


6 


20. 

150-5-175-6-205 . 




21. 

150-5-180 . 




22. 

110-4-170-5-200 . 



29 

23. 

110-3-131-4-155 . 


88 



Total 

46 

156 

83 



2^R^''3pii 


438426 11 2 


4 

. . 13 

2 
2 

,. 20 

3 
15 

3 43 

2 
6 
6 

4 
1 

. 14 

. 61 
2 

. 15 

32 
6 
2 

1 

. 29 

. 88 

3 371 


The above table does not include posts of Cameraman 
and Photographer engaged on motion picture photo¬ 
graphy in the Films Division under the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting. Posts where the 
Photographers, in addition to the normal photography 
duties, have also to perform duties of Projectionists, 
artists, etc. have also not been considered here. 


107. While generally the qualifications prescribed 
for recruitment to these posts are Matriculation and/ 
or a Certificate Course in Photography and/or practi¬ 
cal experience in various branches of photography, 
in some of the departments the recruitment rules 


provide for special qualifications, for example Micro- 
photographer in the National Library for whom the 
qualifications prescribed are M.Sc. in Physics Such 
posts have also not been considered here. 

108. The duties and responsibilities 'of the Photo¬ 
graphers and Cameramen are comparable in all these 
departments as most of them are employed on still 
photography. In some cases the Photographers are 
responsible for the maintenance of photographic 
equipment also. In some other cases they are res¬ 
ponsible for imparting training in photography. Wc 
think that taking an overall view there is no justifi¬ 
cation for the existing multiplicity of the pay scales 
and accordingly recommend the following ' revised 
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scales of pay for the Photographers and Cameramen 
employed in the different departments; 


Existing scale of pay 


Proposed 
scale of Pay 


S. 

No. 


T.4>bi,e 


Existing scale of pay 


Proposed 
scale of 
pay 


1. Rs, 370-20-450-35-575 

2. Rs. 350-20-450-25-575 

3. Rs. 325-25-575 . 


4. Rs. 335-15-425 . 

5. Rs. 325-15-475 . 

6. Rs. 320-15-530 . 

7. Rs. 250-10-290-15-425 
S. Rs. 250-10-290-15-380 
9. Rs. 210-10-290-15-425 

10. Rs. 210-10-290-15-320-EB-15-380 

11. Rs. 205-7-240-8-280 . 

12. Rs. 180-10-290-15-380 

13. Rs. 170-10-290-15-380 

14. Rs. 175-6-205-7-240-8-280 . 

15. Rs. 168-8-280-10-300 . 

16. Rs. 150-5-160-8-280-10-300 . 

17. Rs. 130-5-160-8-280-10-300 . 

18. Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-7-240 . 

19. Rs. 150-5-175-6-205 

20. Rs. 130-5-175-6-205-7-212 . 

21. Rs. 150-5-180 . 

22. Rs. 110-4-170-5-200 . 

23. Rs. nO-3-131-4-155 . 


• 1 


. J 


Rs. 


550—900 


110—131 

110—143 

125—143 

120—150 

140—175 

110—180 


260—350 

I 

J 

1 

I 260—400 


1 


. J 


550—750 


. J 


y 425—700 



Caretakers 

110. This category numbering 473 is on 23 Class 
111 scales of pay. Nearly one-third of the total 
number of posts are in the Railways. Though there 
are 21 scales, the following five scales account for 
60 per cent of the total strength. 

Rs. 

85—128 

105—135 

110—180 

110—200 

130-300 

Though promotion is the rule, direct recru!’i"ent 
is resorted to in some departments in the higher 
grades also. The qualifications prescribed vary but 
it is usually matriculation with diploma in sanitation; 
•■^pme cases graduates with experience as care¬ 
er persons with diploma in catering are also 
red. For posts in scales lower than Rs. 
—180 middle school standard is the normal 
cribed qualification. We do not think (here is 
tification for the present diversity of pay scales 
we would recommend the following six scales to 
lace the existing 21 scales. 


xisting scale 


Proposed scale 


Cooks and Cook Bearers 

109. They are on nine different scales of pay 
the concentration is in two scales viz. Rs. 105—135 
and Rs. 110—180. The majority of them are 
employed in the Railways and a few are employed 
in other departments such as Agriculture, External 
Affairs etc. The posts are generally filled by promo¬ 
tion though there is also direct recruitment in some 
departments. Differences in the rates of remu¬ 
neration are in a few cases, but not generally, based 
on the nature of duties. The Cooks in the higher 
grades may in some cases have to supervise the work 
of a number of other Cooks in the lower scales. Having 
regard to the nature and range of duties, it is not 
necessary to have more than three pay scales for this 
category. We accordingly recommend that the exist¬ 
ing ten scales may be broad-banded as shown 
below:— 


Qualifications for 
direct recruitment 
recommended for 
the future. 


Existing scale 


Proposed 

scale 


Rs. . 

85 — 128 
100—130 
105—135 


. 1 

; ; :l 


Rs. 


225—308 


Rs. 


Rs. 


85—128 . 

. 3 


By Promotion or 

105—135 . 

1 

• ^ 

• 1 

225—308 

middle pass with 

100—142 . 


three years 

110—131 . 

■ J 


experience. 

130-170 . 

110-180 . 

• 1 

• d 

260—400 

Matriculate 

110—200 . 

130—212 . 

• J 

. 1 


150—2C0 . 


330—480 

No direct recruit¬ 

150—240 . 



ment. 

150—250 . 

• 


130—280 . 

205—280 . 

130-300 . 

. 

330—560 

Do. 

150—300 . 

168—300 . 

150—320 . 

150—380 . 

■ 

• ^ 

■ 1 

• 

Matriculate with 

210—380 . 

y 380—640 

diploma in sani¬ 

250—380 . 

. J 

tation or catering 

210-425 . 


425—700 

with four years’ 
experience. 
Matriculate with 


Engineering 

loma. 


dip- 
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Cinema Projectionists/Operators 

111. A number of Central Government Depart¬ 
ments, particularly those entrusted with the responsi¬ 
bility for publicity, employ Cinema Operators/Pro¬ 
jectionists for operating the cinema projectors, etc. 
There are generally two levels of workers employed on 
the operation of cinema projeetors and ancillary 
equipment, including amplifiers, loud speakers, etc., 
namely, Operators/Projectionists and Assistant 
Operators/Assistant Projectionists. There arc how¬ 


ever, variations in the designation of these posts in 
the different departments. In some organisations they 
are designated as Operator-enm-Driver, Operator- 
Mechanic, Projectionist-CM77j-Electrician, telecine. 
Operator, etc. 

112. There are 364 posts of Cinema Projectionist/ 
Operator under the various departments distributed 
over 23 scales of pay as indicated in the table 
below:— 


Table 

Distribution of the posts of Projector Operators!Assistant Projector Operators 


S. Existing scale De- L.E. Tour- W.H. Rail- Social Per- AgrI. Ext. Pig. l&B Health Ind. Edu- Home Ship- Total 

No. of pay fence & ism & ways Wei- son- Affr. Commn. and Dev. cation Affr. ping 

Reh. and U.D. fare nel F.P. and 

Civil ■ Trans. 

Avia¬ 

tion 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 


Rs. 


1. 210-10-290-15- 
425 

2. 250-10-290-15- 
380 

3. 210-10-290-15- 
320 

4. 200-10 290-15- 
320 

5. 150-10-290-15- 
320 

6. 205-7-240-8-280. 

7. 175-6-205-7-240- 
8-280 

8. 150-5-160-8-280- 
10-300 

9. 150-5-175-6-205- 
7-240 

10. 150-5-160-8-216. 

11. 150-5-175-6-205- 
7-212 

12. 150-5-175-6-205. 

13. 150-5-175 

14. 130-5-160-8-280- 

10-300 . 

15. 130-5-160-8-280. 

16. 130-5-175-6-205- 
7-212 

17. 130-4-170-5-200. 

18. 110-3-131-4-175- 
5-180 

19. 125-3-131-4-155. 

20. 110-3-131-4-155. 

21. 110-3-131-4-139. 

22. 110-3-131 

23. 75-1-85-2-95 


9 


83 


52 


51 


11 


5 


23 


1 

3 

3 


1 



I 


3 

43 


20 

1 



3 


9 


12 


3 

60 

20 

3 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 

107 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

13 

14 
53 

1 

1 

51 


Total 


189 46 7 2 19 


2 7 


58 27 


364 
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113. The recruitment rules for these posts indi¬ 
cate that generally posts on both the levels are filled 
by direct recruitment although in some cases posts 
at the Operator’s level are also filled by promotion 
from the next lower grade of Assistant Operator. 
The academic qualifications prescribed for these posts 
are Matriculation and in some cases even Middle 
pass is considered adequate. Such posts where 
Matriculation is not prescribed as a minimum quali¬ 
fication are, however, generally placed in the lower 
scales of pay. The technical and professional quali¬ 
fications required for these posts are Diploma/ 
Certificate of Competency in Cinema Projection 
awarded by the State Governments. Experience of 
about 3 years in operating both 35 mm and 16 mm 
projectors and other sound equipment is also essen¬ 
tial for recruitment to some of these posts. 


1 


2 


3 


11. Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-7-240 

12. Rs. 150-5-175-6-205-7-212 

13. Rs. 150-5-160-8-216 

14. Rs. 150-5-175-6-205 

15. Rs. 130-5-175-6-205-7-212 


16. 

Rs 130-4-170-5-200 

1 

h • 


17. 

Rs. 150-5-175 

260—400 

18. 

Rs. 110-3-131-4-175-5-180 

J 


19. 

Rs. 125-3-131-4-155 

1 


20. 

Rs. 110-3-131-4-155 

1 

C 

260—350 

21. 

Rs. 110-3-131-4-139 

r 

\ 


22. 

Rs. 110-3-131 

J 


23. 

Rs. 75-1-85-2-95 


200—280 


KS. 


330—480 


114. Having regard to the duties of the Cinema 
Projectionist/Operator and the qualification and 
experience prescribed for recruitment, we recommend 
that these posts be placed in the scales indicated in 
the table below:— 


115. There are 52 posts of Assistant Operator in 
the scale of Rs. 110—155 in the Ministry of De¬ 
fence which are filled by direct recruitment from 
among Matriculates with a Certificate/Licence for 
Cinema Operator or experience varying from one to 
five years. For these posts, we recommend the pay 
scale of Rs. 260—400. 


S. Existing scale of pay 

No. 


1 


2 


1. Rs. 250-10-290-15-380 1 

2. Rs. 210-10-290-15-425 J 

3. Rs. 210-10-290-15-320 ') 

4. Rs. 200-10-290-15-320 J 

5. Rs. 205-7-240-8-280 1 

6. Rs. 150-10-290-15-320 

7. Rs. 175-6-205-7-240-8-280 ' 

8. Rs. 150-5-160-8-280-10-300 f 

9. Rs. 130-5-160-8-280-10-300 

10. Rs. 130-5-160-8-280 J 



116. There is one post of Projectionist-c«m-Sound 
in the pay scale of Rs. 205-7-240-8- 
the Department of Family Planning. This 
filled by direct recruitment from Diploma 
in Cinematography. Having regard to the 
qualifications, we recommend for this post 
scale of Rs. 425—640. 


Staff and Publication Workers 


. There are various categories of editorial and 
staff who assist in the preparation of 
lications brought out by the various departments 
official and public use. The posts which belong 
to organised cadres have not been discussed here. 
The distribution of other posts in these categories, 
in different scales of pay, which need special men¬ 
tion, is given in the table below:— 


mm 

330—560 


Posts in the Department of 


U 


SI. 

No. 


Scale of 
pay 



> 

1 

73 



1 

< 


*c 

S 

3 

/J 

i_ 

1 

O 

c 


< 

< 

S 

T3 

U 

"S 

u 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Rs. 425-25-500-30-800 . 

_ 

2 

_ 

__ 

_ 


2. Rs. 350-25-500-30-800 


M 

’c 

c 

1 

IXi 

’B 

iS 


p 

5 

U 




’T3 

C 


10 


6 — 


0 

ci 

o 


c 

S 


11 12 


Ci 

u, 

tfi 


O 

cu 


13 


a 


Total 


14 15 


*16 


2 

23 
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45 67 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 


3. Rs. 350-20-450-25-475 . 

4. Rs. 325-15-475-20-575 . 

5. Rs. 330-15-435-20-535 . 

6. Rs. 325-15-475 

7. Rs. 270-10-290-15-485 . 

8. Rs. 210-10-270-15-450-20-530 

9. Rs. 210-10-290-15-425 . 

10. Rs. 210-10-290-15-380 . 



118. Posts in the scales ol Rs. 425—800 and 
Rs. 350—800 are filled generally by direct recruitment I 2 

from amongst degree holders with 3 years’ journa¬ 
listic or editorial experience. 


Posts in the scales of Rs. 350—475, Rs. 325—575, 
Rs. 325—475 and Rs. 330—-535 are also filled by 
direct recruitment of Graduates possessing two to 
three years’ experience in editorial work and pro¬ 
cessing of publications at various stages. Some of 
these posts are filled by promotion from the grade of 
Rs. 210—425. 

While the posts of Sub-Editor Rs. (270 
under the Ministry of Defence are promotiona 
for Assistant Journalist (Rs. 210—425), the 
with the same designation in the P &l T Depart 
are filled by direct recruitment of Graduates in 
with 3 years’ experience in editing, translating 
English to Hindi and vice-versa. 

Out of the three posts in the scale of Rs. 210 
there is one post each under the Ministry of D 
and Ministry of Industrial Development and Int^^Pi 
Trade which are filled by direct recruitment frmn^ 
amongst persons possessing a Master’s Degree 
English or Sanskrit. The one post of Technical 
Assistant in the same scale of pay under the Ministry 
of Agriculture is also filled by direct recruitment 
from amongst Graduates possessing experience in 
publication work. 

Posts in the scale of Rs. 210—425 are partly filled 
by promotion from lower grades (Rs. 168—300 or 
Rs. 150—240) and partly by direct recruitment of 
Graduates with two years’ experience in the line. 

119. Having regard to the duties and responsibi¬ 
lities, qualifications and method of recruitment for 
the various posts in these categories, we recommend 
the following scales of pay for these posts:— 


7. Rs. 210- 5.30 ) 


8. Rs. 270—485 J 

9. Rs. 210—425 




10. Rs. 210—380 




Rs. 470—750 


Rs. 425—700 



aetner Operator 


120. The posts covered here are known by vari- 
•s designations like Gestetner Operator, Roneo 
ator. Duplicator Operator, Addressographer, 
jr Addressograph Operator, Office Machine 
lector, Gestofix Operator, Rota Print Operator 
rBarro Machine Operator. As on 1-1-1971 there 
492 posts on the following 10 scales of pay:— 


Existing Scale 
Rs. 


S. Existing scale of pay 
No. 


Proposed 
scale of 
pay 


100-3-130 . 

105-3-135 . 

110-3-125 . 

110-3-131 . 

II0-3-13I-4-IJ9 
110-180 


No. of 
posts 


2 

65 

123 

215 


2 

63 


1 2 

3 

130-240 

1. Rs. 425—800 ) 

2. Rs. 350—800 J 

Rs. 650—1200 

130-256 

3-. Rs. 325—575 ) 

4. Rs. 3.30—535 1 

5. Rs. 350--475 ( 

Rs. 550—900 

130-280 

130-300 

6. Rs. 325—475 J 




14 
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The posts on Rs. 110—180 are generally filled by 
the promotion of Operators on the scale of Rs. 80— 
110," while the posts on the higher scales are gene¬ 
rally filled by the promotion of operators on the 
scales of Rs. 110—125 or Rs. 110—131. Keeping 
in view the method of recruitment etc., we recommend 
for these posts the following scales;— 


Existing scale 


(Rs.) 


110—125 

100—130 

110—131 

105—135 

110—139 

110—180 

130-240 

130—256 

130—280 

130—300 


Proposed 

scale 


(Rs.) 


^ 260-350 


260—400 


Existing Scale 
(Rs.) 


130—212 

150—240 

130—256 


150—300 

150—320 

180—380 

210—425 


Proposed 

scale 

(Rs.) 


y 330—480 

J 


330—560 


\ 425—700 

J 


330—480 


f- 330- 


Gardeners and Nursery Workers 


121. This category numbering 63 is distri 
over 11 scales. The majority of the posts are_^ 
ever, on the seales of Rs. 150—240 and Rs. 

131. The posts in the higher grades are gen” 
filled by direct recruitment from graduates in 
culture. Botany or Horticulture. We think the follow¬ 
ing five scales should meet all reasonable require¬ 
ments :— 



Existing scale 
(Rs.) 

110—125 

110-131 

140—175 

110—180 


Proposed scale 
(Rs.) 


1 

225—308 


260—400 


Printing Staff 

122. We deal in this section with printing staff 
employed in departments other than the Railways 
and Economic Affairs, the Chief Controller of Print¬ 
ing and Stationery and in the Survey of India, who 

e been covered in the respective chapters.* The 
pries of proof readers and copy holders who 
?kkin to the reading branch staff under the Chief 
troller of Printing and Stationery have also been 
alt with under the chapters on the concerned de- 
ji^rtments. The remaining printing staff numbering 
are distributed in 13 departments. Of this, 270 
are in the various offices under the Ministry 
efence. The Departments of Health and Family 
jj^nning and of Mines account for 22 and 29 posts, 
f&pcctively. The remaining 42 posts are distributed 
in 10 other departments. These posts are borne on 
as many as 33 scales of pay. In recommending 
revised scales we have attempted to reduce the num¬ 
ber of scales to the extent possible. However, in 
view of the differences in the size of the Presses 
maintained by the various departments, and the vari¬ 
ation in the skill requirements of different jobs in 
the printing trade, we have found it necessary to 
recommend 9 scales. 

123. We have scrutinized the recruitment qualifi¬ 
cations and the duties performed in these posts and 
recommend the revised scales given below, in respect 
of the different Departments. 


*Chaptei' 36 Ministry of Railways. 

*Chapler 27 Ministry of Finance. 

^'Chapter 42 Department of Science cfc Technology. 
*Chapter 40 Ministry of Works & Housing. 
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Designation (Office) 


No. of pos ts Existing Proposed 
Scale Scale 



2 


3 


4 


(i) Ministry of Defence : 


Printing Assistant (Technical) (Chief Administrative Officer) 

Lithographer-c'«ni-Printer (Research & Development Organisation) 

Xerographist (Chief Administrative Officer) 

Compositor Grade I (Naval Hqrs) ..... 

Mono Compositor (Engineer-in-Chief) .... 

Litho Machine Operator (Naval Headquarters) 

Machine Minder (Litho Offset) (Engineer-in-Chief) 

Machineman (Offset Printing) (Chief Administrative Officer) . 

Compositor Grade II (Naval Headquarters) . 

Type Cutter Grade ‘A’ (Directorate General of Ordna 

Compositor Grade ‘A’ (Director General of Ordnance 

Machine Minder (Chief Administrative Officer) 

Compositor (Chief Administrative Officer) . 

Compositor (Air Headquarters) .... 

Compositor (Engineer-in-Chief) .... 

Compositor (Director General of Ordnance Factories) 

Compositor (Director General of Inspection) 

Compositor (Research & Development Organisation) .... 

Mechanical Caster (Engincer-in-Chief). 

Machine Minder (Air Headquarters). 

Machine Minder Cylinder (Engineer-in-Chief). 

Compositor (Military Training Directorate). 

Printer (Naval Headquarters). 

Machine Minder Platten (Engineer-in-Chief). 

Printer Grade IV (Military Training Directorate). 

Operat or Printing Machine Grade ‘A’ (Directorate General of Ordnance Fac¬ 
tories) ... 

Printer (Ordnance Services). 

Printer (Directorate General of Inspection) . 

Printer (Research & Development). 

(ii) Department of Agriculture 

Plate Mounter and Finisher.. 

Printer ............ 



(1) ■) 
( 2 ) 

(4) J 

(23)1 

(5) 

( 2 ) 

(5) 

(29)1 
( 12 ) 1 

( 6 ) 1 
I 

(8)J 

( 1 )\ 

( 1 )/ 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1 ,210—42“; 

425—700 

2 

; 168—280 

380-560 

1 

150—240 

330—480 

1 

150-205 

330—480 

1 

150—180 

380—560 

2 

130—212 

380—560 

1 

130—205 

380—560 

1 

110—180 

260—400 

2 

110—180 

260—400 

6 110—143 

260—350 

25 

110—143 

260—350 

4 

110--I3I 

260—350 

21 

1 


9 1 



18 j 

j 

100—142 

260—350 

25 1 



30 



42^ 



7 

100—142 

260—350 


35 100—130 260—350 

55 85—128 260—350 

2 140—175 260—350 

I 130—300 290—560 


Graphotype Operator 












Designation 


No. of posts Existing Proposed 
Scale Scale 


1 


2 3 4 


Technical Assistant (Printing) Grade I . 

Technical Assisrant/Grade II (Compositor) 

(iii) Ministry of Irrigation & Power 

Offset Machine Operator .... 

(iv) Bepartment of Labour <6 Employment 

Offset Machine Operator .... 

Bradma Machine Operator .... 

Printing Machine Operator .... 

(v) Department of Rehabilitation 

Compositor/ . .. 

Printing Machine Operator .... 

(vi) Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 

Stereotype Operator (National Centre for the Blind) 

Pressman (National Centre for the Blind) 

(vii) Ministry of Works & Housing 

Printing Assistance (Town and Country Planning Organisation) 

(viii) Ministry of External Affairs 

Lino Operator ............ 

Machine Man (Printing). 

Compositor ............ 

Impositor. rn 

Printer .‘ (1) / 

(ix) Department of Revenue and Insurance 

Offset Machine Operator. 

(x) Department of Science & Technology 

Printer (Botanical Survey of India). 





Rs. Rs. 

1 110—200 330—480 

6 110—180 260—430 

3 210—425 425—700 

I 210—425 425—700 

1 110—180 260—400 

2 110—125 260—350 


110—180 260—350 


6 168—300 380—560 

2 100—130 260—350 

1 205—280 330—480 

1 175—240 380—560 

1 140-175 260—400 

1 110—180 260—400 

2 100—130 260—350 

1 110—125 260—350 

3 110—180 260—400 
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Designation 


No. of posts Existing 
Scale 


Propo-ed 

Scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 


(xi) Department of Mines 


Chief Printer 


Printer Grade I 


Printer Grade II 
Multilith Operator 


Maehineman/Machinc Operator (Printing) 


Compositor 

Pressman 


dB)-) 

(3)J 


(xii) Department of Health and Family Planning 

Senior Operator Printing Machine 
Senior Graphotype Operator 
Compositor ...... 

Junior Graphotype Operator 
Operator Treadje Machine .... 

Compositor/Operator Graining Machine 
Feeder (Printing Machine) 

(xiii) Ministry of Home Affairs 

Senior Technical Assistant (Printing) . 

Technical Assistant (Printing) 

Hand Press Machine Operator ..( 3 ) 

Mutligraph Operator ... . . . (j)/ 




Rs. Rs. 


1 

325—475 

550-750 

4 

175—240 

380 - 560 

f-1 



I J 

150—240 

330—480 

1 

110—225 

260—430 

16 

110—180 

260—400 


3 

210—425 

425—700 

2 

210-A80 

425—640 

1 

150-205 

330- 480 

8 

130-300 

290—560 

1 

130—280 

330—480 

3 

110—180 

260—400 

4 

110—155 

260—350 


2 

340—475 

550- 

-750 

2 

210—425 

425- 

-700 

4 

110-180 

260- 

o 

o 


Publicity, Public Relations and related stall 

124. Although the major portion of publicity work, 
including advertisements, of the Central Government 
is handled by the media units under the Ministry of 
Information & Broadcasting, other departments also 
employ a limited number of publicity, public relations 


and related staff to handle publicity work relating to 
their own fields of activity. These posts carry designa¬ 
tion of Publicity Officer, Public Relations Officer, 
Information Assistant, Publicity Assistant etc., in the 
various departments. The posts belonging to the 
organised service s/cadres such as those under the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and the 
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distribution of isolated posts of this category in other 
departments on the various scales of pay:— 


Railways have been discussed under the concerned 
Ministry|Department. The table below gives the 


Table 


SI. Scale of pay 

No. 


1 2 

1. Rs. 590-30-830 

2. Rs. 350-25-500-30-800 . 

3. Rs. 370-20-450-25-575 . 

4. Rs. 325-15-475-20-575 . 

5. Rs. 320-15-530 

6. Rs. 210-10-290-15-530 . 

7. Rs. 270-10-290-15-485 . 

8. Rs. 325-15-475 

9. Rs. 250-10-290-15-470 . 

10. Rs. 335-15-425 

11. Rs. 210-10-290-15-425 . 

12. Rs. 230-10-290-15-380 . 

Total : 



125. These posts are generally filled by direct re¬ 
cruitment of candidates who possess a degree with 
journalistic experience or experience in organising 
exhibitions, or public relations/publicity work. We 
have taken note of the duties, qualifications and the 
method of recruitment for these posts and are of the 
view that these posts should be brought over to a few 
standard scales of pay. Accordingly, we recommend 
the following scales of pay for these posts:— 


Existing scale of pay 


3. Rs. 370—575 

4. Rs. 325—575 


5. Rs. 320—530 


.. -- ---- 

-—--- -- 

6. Rs. 210—530 

Existing scale of pay 

Proposed 

7. Rs. 270—485 

scale 

8. Rs. 325—475 


of 

9. Rs. 250—470 


pay 

10. Rs. 335—425 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 


1. Rs. 590—830 

840—1200 

11. Rs. 210—425 

2. Rs. 350—800 

650—1200 

12. Rs. 230—380 


\ 

/ 


Proposed scale 
of pay 


550—900 


470—750 


425—700 
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Receptionists 

126. As on 1st January, 1971, there were 162 
posts of Receptionists on the following 9 scales :— 


Existing Scale No. of 

posts 

Rs. 

110—180.. 12 

130—280 . 8* 

*lncludes 2 posts in the External Affairs Hostel carrying 
Special Pay of Rs. 20 p.m. which in December, 1971. were 
converted into one post of Reception Officer on the scale of 
Rs. 210—125. 


requested for the merger of the two grades and an 
upward revision of their pay scale. The official view 
is that at present officers on the scale of Rs. 130—300 
can look forward to promotion to the posts on the 
scale of Rs. 210—425 and that a merger would take 
away this prospect of promotion. 

129. In the Ministry of Defence, there is one post 
of Reception Officer on the scale of Rs. 150—320 
for which direct recruitment is made from matriculates 
having good command over English, Hindi and 
Bengali. This post should be given the scale of Rs. 
330—560. In the National Museum, the post of 
Receptionist carries the scale of Rs. 210—380 and 
the qualifications prescribed are matriculation or 
equivalent, proficiency in shorthand and typing, and 
ability to converse in English and Hindi etc. Wc 
recommend that the pay scale of this post should be 
revised to Rs. 425—600. 


Existing Scale 


No. of 
posts 


Rs. 

130—300 

150—205 

150—300 

150—320 

210—320 

210—380 

210—425 


130. Keeping in view the method of recraitment 
and qualifications for direct recruitment etc., our re¬ 
commendations are given below:— 


127. These posts are know by various desi 
as Receptionists, Reception Clerk, Assistant 
tion Officer, Junior Reception Officer, Senior 
tion Offieer etc. The majority of the posts 
two scales viz., Rs. 130-300 and Rs. 210-425 
on the scale of Rs. 130—300 are filled from LDCs/ 
UDCs or by direct recruitment of persons possessing 
Matriculation/Higher Secondary as qualification. The 
posts on Rs. 210—425 are generally filled by promo¬ 
tion of officers on the scale of Rs. 130—300. Only 
in the Ministries of Tourism and Civil Aviation, Com¬ 
merce and External Affairs is there direct recruitment 
to the posts on Rs. 210—425. 

128. The Junior Reception Officers (Rs. 130—300) 
and Senior Reception Officers (Rs. 210—425) have 



Existing Scale 


Proposed 

Scale 


180 
1—280 
300 
205 
0—300 
d 50—320 J 

^10—320 
380 


Rs. 

260—400 

330—560 

425—600 

425—600 

425—700 


House and Rest Room Attendants 


131. There are 8 posts with this designation on 
the Railways in the scale of Rs. 105—135. They 
are filled by promotion and we reeommend for them 
•thq revised scale, of Rs. 225—308. 


Trunslatorsjlnterpreters 


of 

of 


132. We have already* dealt with the posts 
Hindi Translators. Wf discuss here the posts 
Translqlprs/Interpreters in other languages. As on 
there ...were 201 posts on the following 13 
scales of‘pay:— 


Existing Scale 


Designation 

No. of posts 

Ministry/Deparlment 

(Rs.) 1 


2 

3 

4 

130-5-160-8-280-10-300 . 


. Junior Translator 

60 

Railways 



Translator 

15 

Railways 

150-10-290-15-380 . 


. Junior Translator (Russian) 

6 

Defence 

210-10-290-15-320 . 


. Library Translator (French) 

2 

Health 

210-10-290-15-380 . 


Senior Translator 

66 

Railways 


♦Chapter 29 















Existing Scale 


Designation 


No. of posts Ministry/Department 


R;. 

210-10-290-15-42.5 . 
210-10-270-15-450-20-530 
250-10-290-15-380 . 
250-10-300-15-450 . 

250-25-500 
270-10-290-15-485 . 
320-15-530 
335-15-425 . 

325-15-475-20-575 . 


Translator (French) 


P&T 

French Language Translator 

3 

P&T 

Senior Translator 

1 

Railways 

Translator/Civilian Interpreter 

6 

Defence 

Junior Translator (Chinese) 

1 

Defence 

Translator Bengali 

1 

External Affairs 

Senior Translator (Russian) 

9 

Defence 

Head Translator 

12 

Railways 

Translator (Russian) 

7 

Defence 

Junior Interpreter 

9 

External Affairs 

Lecture Translator 

1 

Health 



Existing Sc.ile 


Proposed Scale 


425—750, 


470—750 


550—900 

650—960 


Rs. 

130—300 

150—380 '! 
210—320 I 
210—380 r 
250-380 J 


133. Keeping in view the method of recruitment 
and qualifications for direct recruitment etc., our re¬ 
commendations are given below:— 


Existing Scale 




MGIPRRND-Sec. 11 (Day)—2 M of Fin./72—11-4-73—10,000 








